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PLAYBILL 



MANCYGANT 

/; ©mancygant 

"It's rewarding to have your voice heard, 
which is why I always want to communi¬ 
cate some sort of sentiment through my 
work," says the portraitist behind Face-to- 
Face With Toro y Moi, our feature on Chaz 
Bear. "Can I make you feel what that mo¬ 
ment was like?" Gant also collaborated 
with Bear on the music video for "Ordinary 
Pleasure," a track off Toro y Moi's latest LP, 
Outer Peace. Gant's other directing cred¬ 
its include the six-minute short The Falling 
Man for rapper Duckwrth. 


SIMON HANSELMANN 

/; ©simon.hanselmann 
The Tasmanian-born cartoonist, known 
for his New York Times best-selling series 
Megg & Mogg, created the six-page comic 
Megg's Pleasure as an homage to playboy's 
classic Little Annie Fanny series. Like the 
Harvey Kurtzman and Will Elder charac¬ 
ter, the twosome are humorously hedonis¬ 
tic. "This felt like a natural fit for Megg and 
Mogg," Hanselmann says. "They're sexual 
warriors on the societal battlefield." 




KIMBERLY DREW 

i: ©museummammy 

Winner of A.I.R. Gallery's inaugural Femi¬ 
nist Curator Award and former social media 
manager for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Drew will soon release her first book. 
Black Futures. A champion of black contem¬ 
porary art, the curator switches her focus to 
the oeuvre of Marilyn Minter and pleasure 
in art for Pussy Power. "Experiencing plea¬ 
sure is about being vulnerable," she says. "To 
reach ecstasy, one has to undergo surren¬ 
der. It can be a surrender forged by strength 
or defeat, but it's a surrender nonetheless." 



ISABELIA HERRERA 

t; ©jabladoraaa 

"In a world that socializes women to 
deny pleasure at every turn, seeking it is 
a form of self-care," says the Dominican 
culture writer. For Let's Play, Herrera pro¬ 
files Emilia Ortiz, a bruja turned mental- 
health advocate who uses social media 
to share her spiritual gifts. Herrera's in¬ 
sightful pieces for The New York Times, 
Slate and Remezcia earned her a spot 
on Forbes's "30 Under 30 in Media" list 
in 2017. Her writing focuses on music, 
pop culture and Latinx identity. 


KANYA IWANA 

i: ©kanyaiwana 

"If we portray only a minor chunk of peo¬ 
ple, we do the world a disservice," says 
Iwana. "So many are concerned about the 
idea of the 'other,' when the truth is we're 
all alike—as insignificant as we are spe¬ 
cial." The photographer carries this appre¬ 
ciation for diversity into her shoots with 
renowned cannabis chef Andrea Drum¬ 
mer (Fligh Dining) and November Play¬ 
mate Gillian Ghan (Better Nature). 




ATIBA JEFFERSON 

/; ©atibaphoto 

For Man in Flis Domain, the L.A.-based 
lifestyle photographer shadowed Keith 
Hufnagel, the skate mogul behind HUF, 
to capture his relationship with the 
streets of San Francisco. "I've looked up 
to Hufnagel since I was a kid and have 
had the opportunity to photograph 
him several times," says Jefferson, who 
contributes to Thrasher magazine and 
whose clients have included Nike, Su¬ 
preme and the L.A. Lakers. "I see him as 
both a hero and an old friend." 
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DR. CHRIS DONAGHUE 

i: ©drdonaghue 

The goal of this issue's Playboy Advisor? 
To remind us that sex is supposed to 
be fun. The Loveline host and author of 
Rebel Love: Break the Rules, Destroy Toxic 
Habits and Have the Best Sex of Your Life 
says, "Our culture is extremely pleasure- 
phobic. What's more, capitalist culture 
tells us our worth should be tied to pro¬ 
ductivity. That's why seeking pleasure is 
such a powerful act of resistance." 




ARIELA KOZIN 

t; ©arielakozin 

"Kylie Jenner is one of the most famous 
women on the planet, and everyone thinks 
they know her because she grew up on TV. 
But she's incredibly shy and private," says 
the PLAYBOY features editor. For entry into 
Jenner's world, Kozin called in the mogul's 
beau, rapper Travis Scott (last featured in 
our Spring 2019 issue), to interview her and 
act as creative director for her cover story. 
Kozin also oversaw Bliss Your Heart, High 
Dining, School of Pop Starring King Prin¬ 
cess and Face-to-Face With Toro y Moi. 


JAMIE NELSON 

/; @jamienelson6 

A jet-setting photographer whose port¬ 
folio includes album artwork for Lily Allen 
and Gwen Stefani, Nelson has also shot 
for Vogue, Harper's Bazaar and Vanity 
Fair. Her first playboy commission, Vice 
Land, is a lucent ode to the seven deadly 
sins that gluts her long fascination with 
the Rabbit. "My house has vintage playboy 
art hung throughout," she says, "and my 
1968 Mustang is an original 'Playmate 
Pink' convertible!" 



VINCE MYOM. AUNG 

/; ©vinceaung 

"I want to tell a story rather than just 
take a pretty photo," says Aung, who 
captured the metamorphoses of a 
young musician for School of Pop Star¬ 
ring King Princess. "That's why I love 
how we portray King Princess as differ¬ 
ent characters." The Burmese photog¬ 
rapher says he's inspired by works that 
blur the distinction between time and 
space—a theme recognizable in his 
PLAYBOY contribution. 



CP 



JELANICOBB 

t; @jelani9 

In The Pleasure of Not Being Respect¬ 
able, the Columbia University professor 
and New Yorker columnist explores the 
nuanced relationship between race and 
indulgence. "So much of what I've writ¬ 
ten about has related to the pain and 
difficulty associated with race," Cobb 
says. "I wanted to look at things from 
the opposite side. What would the world 
make of a black hedonist, and how 
would someone like that even come 
into existence?" 


ALPHACHANNELING 

/; ©alphachanneling 

Pleasure—which the erotic illustra¬ 
tor views as "the overwhelming state of 
being in harmony, where the boundary of 
what is internal and external dissolves"— 
is the driving force behind Alphachan¬ 
neling's artwork. Featured in this issue's 
Playboy Advisor alongside sex tips and 
relationship advice. Alphachanneling's il¬ 
lustrations of bodies engaging in various 
forms of bliss evoke both grace and car¬ 
nality, and are a toast to sexual liberation. 
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PLAYMATES & PICTORIALS 

72 OCTOBER: HILDA DIAS PIMENTEL 

The island of Majorca may never 
be the same after a visit from this 
globe-trotting polymath 

126 NOVEMBER: GILLIAN CHAN 

Who says mental health activists 
can't frolic in the Malibu surf every 
now and then? 

150 WILD IN LOVE 

How do you get intimate with a 
media mogul? Call in the man she 
trusts most. A rare moment of 
peace with Kylie Jenner, presented 
by Travis Scott 

172 DECEMBER: JORDY MURRAY 

A vision in the desert and an 
impassioned case for the power of 
vulnerability and self-acceptance 

200 VICE LAND 

Photographer Jamie Nelson turns 
out the lights for a glowing review 
of the seven deadly sins 




COVER STORY 

Hand on heart—our Rabbit 
has never been in such a 
hot spot, feeling the pulse of 
cover model (and billionaire 
businesswoman) Kylie Jenner. 



DEPARTMENTS 

12 LET'S PLAY: EMILIA ORTIZ 

Forget chicken soup. This 
millennial bruja champions 
witchcraft for the soul 

20 MAN IN HIS DOMAIN: 

KEITH HUFNAGEL 

How a humble skateboarder 
built a streetwear empire— 
without diluting the love that 
started it all 

28 GUEST ADVISOR: 

DR. CHRIS DONAGHUE 

The Loveline host weighs in on 
a range of sexual quandaries 

42 TRAVEL: ON THIN ICE 

Can Iceland handle a climate 
crisis and a tourism boom? 

56 RACE: THE PLEASURE OF 
NOT BEING RESPECTABLE 

It's nearly impossible for blacks 
in America to find pleasure while 
playing by the rules 

ALSO: Edward Norton's return to form; 
an ode to the Joker; cheeky 
perspectives on pleasure from 
comedians Adam Conover and 
Miel Bredouw 


HERITAGE 

209 THE ULTIMATE MALE 
FANTASY 

Gerrick D. Kennedy on the 1979 
night when the Village People's 
macho men got to play at the 
M-A-N-S-l-O-N 

214 STIFF COMPETITION 

A revealing look at what 
happened when playboy dove 
into the fuzzy trenches of the 
pubic wars 

222 LILLIAN MULLER 

The Norwegian beauty and 
1976 Playmate of the Year 
recounts her journey from farm 
girl to sex symbol to health guru 

232 VINTAGE ADVISOR 

A man who disregards his 
partner's orgasm gets schooled 
on a timeless subject: achieving 
mutual pleasure 

ALSO: Classic cartoons; celebrating 65 
years of playboy with a colorful 
tribute; how to coordinate an 
orgy in Vegas 
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PLAYBOY 






A Letter 


Here at playboy, we’re feeling good. We’re 
closing out our 65th year with an issue ded¬ 
icated to pleasure. It is a celebration of 
the things that bring us joy: sex, art, food, 
music, spiritual connection, travel, cannabis 
and community. And did we mention sex? 

Half a century ago, our society was in a 
state of upheaval, and we were helping usher 
in the sexual revolution—a new era of free¬ 
dom, expression and love. Today, we’re 
calling for a new revolution: the pleasure 
revolution—an era in which embracing and 
indulging in the arousal of the senses with¬ 
out precondition or shame is not only ac¬ 
ceptable but something to shout about from 
the rooftops. In this cultural and political 
moment (and let’s make sure it’s just that—a 
moment), there are so many forces that seek 
to deny us pleasure. 

Our 2019 call to arms is founded on the 
principle that pleasure is a human right. We 
want everyone to be free to pursue pleasure. 
And when we say everyone, we really, genu¬ 
inely mean everyone. 

In this issue, we aren’t only showcasing 
the artists and creators who bring us joy; 
we’re also shining a light on visionaries and 
revolutionaries who are fighting to expand 
access to pleasure for all. 

In these pages, we’ll introduce you to King 
Princess {School of Pop), who is promoting a 
new kind of sex positivity through her music. 
We also profile Anand Giridharadas {The 
Repairman), who is taking on America’s 0.1 
percenters about the damage they’re doing 
to democracy. 

We welcome wunderkind playwright Jer¬ 
emy O. Harris, subject of the Playboy In¬ 
terview, who blew the roof off the New York 
theater scene before turning 30. We hear 
from Silicon Valley’s Thomas Middleditch 


{20Q), who puts more faith in sex than in 
the afterlife. Thank the Lord. And in The 
Pleasure of Not Being Respectable, Jelani 
Cobb confronts the historical injustices 
of being a black man with the unexpected 
power of not giving a fuck. 

Hedonism takes a culinary turn in High 
Dining, a story about cannabis chef and activ¬ 
ist Andrea Drummer, who will soon open the 
nation’s first cannabis cafe. Meanwhile, jour¬ 
nalist Michelle Janikian sheds her ego in the 
Yucatan jungle {Bliss Your Heart)', Edward 
Norton finds his bliss in his latest directorial 
effort {Norton’s Noir Nouveau)', and Daisy 
Alioto ponders the relationship between 
pleasure, art, consciousness and corporate 
influence {This Is Your Brain on Euphoria). 

Of course, we couldn’t assemble a 234- 
page dedication to pleasure without cel¬ 
ebrating the human form. We’re proud to 
reveal never-before-published work from 
groundbreaking artist Marilyn Minter. 
Alongside Minter, we offer the titillating 
creative collaborations of three of our fa¬ 
vorite photographers—Ali Mitton, Kanya 
Iwana and Jennifer Stenglein—and our 
newest Playmates, Hilda Dias Pimentel, 
Gillian Ghan and Jordy Murray. Each picto¬ 
rial takes the idea of beauty in electrifying 
new directions. 

Which brings us to.... 

Business mogul, Instagram icon, televi¬ 
sion star and now playboy cover woman 
Kylie Jenner. Wild in Love, shot by Sasha 
Samsonova, is an eight-page dedication to 
Jenner’s relationship with partner Travis 
Scott, who creative-directed her pictorial. 
When it comes to pleasure, love is paramount. 

As we close out our 65th year, we invite 
you to join our pleasure revolution. We hope 
you enjoy. 

The pleasure is ours. 


from the Editors 
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It's easy to become so entranced by the women who appear in our 
pages that you may not always consider the visual artists behind 
the images. But you should. These photographers are helping to 
evolve what we internally refer to as "the Playboy gaze"; they're 
the curators of our representations of beauty, arousal and eroti¬ 
cism. It's no coincidence that our contributing photographers in¬ 
clude creatives who challenge tired, sexist standards of beauty 
throughout their portfolios. This is especially true of our Playmate 
photographers, whose charge is to make their subjects feel simul¬ 
taneously comfortable, sexy and In command. 

We're proud to recognize the powerful women responsible for this 
Issue's Playmate pictorials. All MItton, who last photographed April 
2019 Playmate Fo Porter, flew with Hilda Dias Pimentel to Majorca, 
Spain, where the October Playmate unleashed her jubilant energy. 
Meanwhile, Kanya Iwana headed to the beach In Malibu, California 
with November Playmate Gillian Chan, and Australian transplant Jen¬ 
nifer Stenglein ventured to Joshua Tree, California with Jordy Murray, 
our December Playmate. We know that those who stand behind the 
lens are as Important to representation as those In front of It, and we 
celebrate these women and their gorgeous. Inspiring work. 
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Au Naturel -f * 
in Focus > k 


The works of Marilyn Minter, sub- ^ 
ject of this issue's artist spotlight, 

• 

Pussy Power, appeared in a spe-, 
cial edition of playboy in 2014—the ' 
same year she released Plush, 
a collection of artwork saluting ^ * 
all shades and lengths of pubic 
hair. But some of Minter's playboy^. ‘ 
images went unpublished. FiW 
years later, she returns to our * 
pages to discuss with Kimberly 
Drew (together with Minter, lower 
right) what is deemed "appropri- ^ 
ate" in the realm of sexual display. 
'There's nothing wrong with pubic 


hair, but it has been totally erased 


in art history," Minter says. While 


negotiating the publication of 
Minter's playboy commission (as 
well as new, never-before-seen 
work). Senior Editor Liz Suman 
also arranged for her to speak 
at the "Art of Sexuality" panel 
hosted by Playboy in New York 
City this June. "Learning that not 
all the previous images had been 
published was exciting, knowing 
I could consciously publish the 
work today," Suman says. 'The 
stigma surrounding pubic hair 
exemplifies the conflict within 



dialogues about women defining 


their own beauty and pleasure." 


Shakespeare 
in the Garden 





Playboy's annual Midsummer 
Night's Dream lingerie party 
returned this July to Sin City, 
taking over Marquee Night¬ 
club at the Cosmopolitan of 
Las Vegas. Inspired by Shake¬ 
speare's classic tale of restless 
lovers on a mystical search 
for their soulmates. Playboy 
partnered with Tao Group to 
transform the nightlife destina¬ 
tion into an enchanted forest, 
complete with spins by DJ Mus¬ 
tard. The event was hosted by 
a cast of Centerfolds, including 
August 2018 Playmate Lorena 
Medina (pictured left). 


Confidence 
Is Sexy 

Sex is an important part of a 
healthy life, so why aren't we 
more comfortable talking about 
it? Like everything else, our sex 
lives won't be 100 percent all the 
time, and too many of us ignore 
that part of our well-being, espe¬ 
cially as we age. In partnership 
with AVS Products,, we intro¬ 
duce Playboy Sexual Wellness, 
a comprehensive line of supple¬ 
ments designed to reinvigorate, 
repair and restore your sexual 
health. Available now at Vitamin 
Shoppe. Consider yourself free 
to pursue pleasure. 




Paul Krassner, leader of the Yippie 
movement, passed away in July at 
the age of 87. A prominent force at 
playboy, the longtime editor recruited 
major names including former Edi¬ 
torial Director Arthur Kretchmer and 
Lenny Bruce. (Krassner edited the 
comedian's autobiography.) Despite 
his strong opinions, Krassner kept an 
open mind, even agreeing to debate 
Andrew Breitbart for our December 
2011 issue. Former Deputy Editor 
Stephen Randall fondly remembers 
Krassner as "a cultural gadfly who 
knew everyone worth knowing and 
who took things seriously—but hid 
that he was taking them seriously." 





WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A WITCH GETS 
WI-FI? MEET THE 
WOMAN WHO USES 
SACRED SPIRITUALITY 
TO ENCHANT OUR 
DAILY LIVES (AND 
MAYBE EVEN SAVE 
OUR MENTAL HEALTH) 










PHOTOGRAPHY BY BRAD OGBONNA 



BY ISABELIA HERRERA 


The &rMja—Spanish for “witch”—sitting across from 
me proudly sports a Brooklyn chest tattoo in sprawl¬ 
ing Gothic letters. I first notice it peeking out from 
under her baby-pink tube top, announcing her roots 
with the same defiance as her sharp Nuyorican accent 
when she greets me at the East Williamsburg vegan 
diner Champs—a favorite of hers, primarily for its sei- 
tan asada. “How y’all tricked my Puerto Rican ass?” 
she says jokingly about the fake meat before settling on 
a more indulgent (though still vegan) meal: macaroni 
and cheese, a side of fries and a banana milkshake. 

Emilia Ortiz’s playful irreverence has no doubt 
burnished her internet fame, but that fame can 
mostly be attributed to what she promulgates. She’s 
part bruja, part healer and part mental-health ad¬ 
vocate, and she draws on an eclectic collection of 
spiritual practices, including candle work, reiki 
and meditation, to help people live better lives. In 
minute-long Instagram videos—she practices both 
privately and publicly—Ortiz doles out affirma¬ 
tions and guidance to some 227,000 followers. She’s 
often sitting in front of her vast collection of house- 
plants. They’re named, of course: Chachi, Rosa, 
Gonejo Malo, etc. 

Instead of the hushed tones you might expect from 
a counselor, Ortiz punctuates her videos with exple¬ 
tives: “In case you ain’t already know, I’ma tell your 
ass: You are a magnificent-ass being. Your guts are 
made of motherfucking stardust, okay?... I’ve been 
checking up on your ass in the collective conscious¬ 
ness, and let me tell you: You’re beautiful. ” 

This tough talk distinguishes her from her peers— 
a growing cavalcade of women who are reclaiming 
previously denounced forms of spirituality. In pop 
culture, online and in real life, there has been a re¬ 
surgence of sorcery. Consider the recent flood of 
witch-inspired television shows, such as Chilling 
Adventures of Sabrina, Ameriean Horror Story, the 
Charmed reboot and Came of Thrones. As of 2014, 
approximately 700,000 American adults identified 
as Wiccan or pagan, compared with just 8,000 Wic- 
cans in 1990. Although organized religion is losing 
favor among younger people—about 35 percent of 
millennials don’t identify with any religion, accord¬ 
ing to a 2014 Pew Research Center survey—the cul¬ 
tural demand for spirituality, self-help and wellness 
is booming. 

In Latinx communities in particular, a renewed 
focus on brujeria signals a long overdue resurrec¬ 
tion of sorts—a revival of the once-condemned mys¬ 
ticism entwined in our heritage. Throughout the 
colonial era, the Catholic Church persecuted bru- 
jas, branding them evil enchantresses. Today brujas 


can practice openly, which means a new generation is 
exploring brujeria in the same place they explore ev¬ 
erything else: the internet. 

Ortiz is among the most beloved practitioners work¬ 
ing today, and she has always been surrounded by 
magic. The bodegas in the New York Afro-Garibbean 
neighborhood where she grew up sold agua deflor- 
ida, a sacred ritual water used for protection spells 
and cleansings. The local botanica, a sort of apothe¬ 
cary dedicated to folk religion and alternative medi¬ 
cine, stocked every candle, amulet and statuette she 
would ever need. These totems were part and parcel of 
her diasporic upbringing. 

Her spiritual gifts manifested through her dreams 
as a young girl. She would astral project, an experi¬ 
ence closely related to lucid dreaming. “I would feel 
everything in my dreams, have control of my dreams 
and not be able to figure out if I was dreaming or if I 
was awake,” she says. “As a kid, that’s fucking scary, 
so my father would talk to my grandmother about it, 
and she’d help me figure it out.” 

It was her abuela who first exposed Ortiz to bru¬ 
jeria. As in many Caribbean families, Ortiz’s grand¬ 
mother cultivated her practice from a wellspring of 
traditions passed down by ancestors. Some folks are 
formally initiated into a particular religion, such 
as Santeria, but many of the skills Ortiz’s abuela 
imparted—such as dream interpretation and can¬ 
dle work—are embedded in the cultural memory of 
Puerto Ricans and other Caribbean communities. 
Her grandmother’s approach was a dexterous brico- 
lage of rites that included everything from limpias 
(cleansings) to numerology. 

“Whatever kind of limpia you needed, she got you. 
Whatever kind of vela [candle] you needed, she got 
you,” Ortiz says. She recalls a childhood incident 
when her grandmother dispelled bad spirits from a 
home her parents had just moved into. “Somebody 
kept cursing juju on the apartment,” she says. Her 
grandmother doused the place in agua deflorida and 
lit a candle (in a bucket so the family cat wouldn’t tip 
it over and set the apartment on fire). According to 
her mother, Ortiz says, “the house smelled like Elor- 
ida water for a whole fucking week.” 

Other lessons included healing techniques, spiri¬ 
tual bathing and menstruation rituals. As Ortiz ma¬ 
tured and confronted anxiety and depression in high 
school, she came to rely on such rituals for strength. 
That’s when she realized she could help others. 

Today, Ortiz marries her personal experiences 
with digital advocacy, offering one-on-one spiri¬ 
tual guidance over the phone and using Instagram 
to raise awareness and reduce the stigma around 
mental health, especially in low-income communi¬ 
ties of color. Multiple studies have suggested that 
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depression among Americans of all ages is on the rise, 
but diagnoses among young people are increasing the 
fastest, by as much as 47 percent from 2013 to 2016 
among 18- to 34-year-olds, according to a 2018 Blue 
Gross Blue Shield report. 

As witchcraft’s influence on the Zeitgeist grows, 
Ortiz’s philosophy of merging the contemporary and 
the ancestral sets her apart, but it also invites criti¬ 
cism. “While things are evolving, tradition is some¬ 
thing that should be kept in mind,” she says. “I’m not 
a strict traditionalist, because not everybody should 
be one, but we should be honoring the ancestors in our 
modern world and continuously re-educate ourselves 
on the traditional ways.” 

Witchcraft’s infiltration of popular culture has 
sparked a thorny debate around authenticity, exploi¬ 
tation and cultural ownership. With sacred spiritu¬ 
ality proliferating on digital spaces, more people are 
seeking out these alternative forms of healing. This in¬ 
cludes outsiders alongside descendants of people who 
depended on such practices for basic survival. The 
ayahuasca boom is one example of the rapidly spread¬ 
ing interest in Latin American folkloric healing prac¬ 
tices: Stroll the streets of Williamsburg and you’ll find 
multiple healing centers offering $500 ayahuasca cer¬ 
emonies guided by amateur practitioners who claim 
to have studied with Quechua and Shipibo shamans in 
the Amazon rain forest. 

Ortiz’s Caribbean roots mean she doesn’t specifically 
work with the hallucinogenic brew, but as a bruja she re¬ 
mains concerned about unqualified outsiders profiting 
off ancient practices. “There are so many people trying 
to preserve this for their culture, and y’all are out here 
making this a tourist destination,” she says. “Every¬ 
body needs to go find their something and figure it out. 
If we work toward that, where people have reclaimed 
and are actually practicing their own shit, there will be 
a point where it’s okay to share knowledge.” 

To some Latinx folks, claiming the bruja identity 
is a means of normalizing once-maligned traditions. 


For others, it’s a form of virtue signaling and clout 
chasing: a careless erasure of the discipline and 
years of training required to become a spiritual 
healer. After all, Ortiz’s public practice lives on a 
platform known for meme-ifying the human experi¬ 
ence and cataloging it for mass validation, not self- 
preservation. In Puerto Rico in particular, ancestral 
spiritual practices were attacked throughout the 
colonial period. As late as 1879, the Spanish crown 
targeted espiritismo by mandating municipal per¬ 
mission for veladas, or nighttime seances. Now you 
can conduct your seance on Instagram Live. 

Given the tangled history of oppression, Ortiz views 
her practice as away of memorializing our forebears. 
“We’re honoring ancestors by doing this in the pres¬ 
ent day, and especially by being open with it. We’re 
honoring them in a way that’s like, ‘This is how you 
should have been able to practice, and I honor you by 
doing it in this way.’ ” 

At the same time, she acknowledges the pitfalls of 
performing certain rituals without proper training— 
not only out of respect for tradition but in recogni¬ 
tion of the potential danger to the self. “Witchcraft 
and brujeria are for everybody, but you need to be 
mindful of what you’re practicing,” she says. “I would 
not advise anybody to go out and start performing.” 
She warns me about the dangers of botched ceremo¬ 
nies and individuals who perform divination sessions 
without the mentorship of an elder. 

“If you’re just trying to see if it’s for you, then get 
some books, go to a botanica and ask about it a bit. But 
don’t just decide, ‘All right. I’m gonna go cop a Yemaya 
statue because I like how she looks.’ If you get into this 
shit the wrong way, you can end up opening yourself up 
to things you don’t want to touch, and you won’t have 
anybody to help you remove it or protect you.” 

Ortiz admits to being wary of the gatekeeper role, 
particularly since the meaning of these practices has 
shifted over time, creating new belief patterns. What 
is the meaning of modern brujeria, I wonder. 

“I’m not an elder yet, and our elders are probably who 
should be answering such questions,” she says. “They 
did this through the times when they were persecuted.” 

Glearly, Ortiz doesn’t want to position herself as an 
authority, especially when so much of her advocacy is 
based on her own experiences. “As I continue to get 
older. I’m becoming more private with my personal 
practice,” she says, adding that she hopes to open a 
family practice focused on accessibility. She doesn’t 
see herself following a traditional trajectory into 
priestesshood until she has children—who, she pre¬ 
dicts, will have gifts just as she does. “I’ll probably be 
losing my mind over my children’s intuition and their 
guides telling me things about myself that I don’t want 
to hear,” she says with a laugh. 

Before we part ways, Ortiz offers this: “I want peo¬ 
ple to feel like it’s doable. Magic, in this day and age, 
is not the unknown. It’s making the unknown part of 
the everyday.” ■ 
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WITS 

AND GIGGLES 


It’s the bared teeth. Slightly yellow but still gleaming 
between the candy-apple lips. Clenched and hungry. 
Ruthless. You wouldn’t call the Joker’s expression a 
smile—not unless you were kidding yourself. 

There’s agony in the villain’s bloodthirsty grin. 
There’s rage behind the eyes, battling against 
the pain for dominance. Maybe there’s a smear of 
satisfaction—let’s face it, the man loves his work- 
hut he isn’t necessarily happy. He’s ferocious. 

In the nearly eight 
decades since he began 
menacing the good 
people of Gotham City, 
the Joker has taken on 
many identities, worn 
many faces and had 
many names. Just like 
the devil himself. 

Still, for all his vary¬ 
ing origin stories, he’s 
instantly recogniz¬ 
able, and not just for 
the green hair, pale 
skin and purple suits. 
All Jokers share an un¬ 
repentant delight in 
chaos for its own sake; 
their antics aim to tor¬ 
ment the helpless and 
innocent, and they’re 
always able to spring surprises on Batman, a hero 
who prides himself on preparing for the worst. 

In its official character biography, DC Com¬ 
ics lists the Joker’s defining power as “complete 
unpredictability.” That aligns perfectly with his 
latest screen incarnation, arriving in theaters 
October 4. Joaquin Phoenix stars in the savage, 
heartbreaking R-rated character drama titled 
simply JoA:er. The film spirals into the ruined psy¬ 
chology of a man named Arthur Fleck, a wannabe 
stand-up comic who makes ends meet as a clown 
for hire on Gotham’s mean streets. Crippling 


mental illness and a long history of abuse make it increasingly 
difficult for Fleck to deal with life’s mounting indignities and 
defeats. He’s a constant punch line, until the day he snaps and 
decides to hit back. But in true Joker fashion, each of the film’s 
seeming revelations only raises more uncertainty about its 
main character. 

“I really like the idea of something that challenges the au¬ 
dience,” Phoenix tells playboy. “Every time I felt we were 
certain about what motivated his actions, I became less inter¬ 
ested. We would constantly try to challenge ourselves while 
making it. There’s not one moment, not one catalyst that cre¬ 
ates this character. The pleasure for me in being part of it was 
not having the easy answers.” 

The Wayne family looms over the story, but there’s no giant 
bat here; the Joker’s nemesis is within. This is the DC Comics 
version of Taxi Driver, or The King of Comedy featuring Nor¬ 
man Bates instead of Rupert Pupkin. It’s no coincidence that 
Robert De Niro turns up as a late-night talk-show host revered 
by the main character. 

Arthur Fleck is a name comic book fans won’t recognize, an 
original creation of director and co-writer Todd Phillips, the 
filmmaker behind the Hangover trilogy. Phillips acknowl¬ 
edges that he could have made the same movie about a strug¬ 
gling comedian who turns homicidal without any of the DC 
Comics framework. But what’s the fun in that? 

“There’s a spirit in me, and I know it’s in Joaquin, of taking 
something revered and fucking with it a little,” Phillips says. “The 
comic-book movie world is this unstoppable machine, and this 
movie isn’t going to stop it and probably won’t change it. But to 
take it and turn it on its head a little? That’s actually very Joker.” 

The film does honor one part of the Joker tradition: It 
clashes with everything that came before. “It’s a great charac¬ 
ter for filmmakers, writers, comic book artists and actors to 
have fun with and play with, because there are no rules,” Phil¬ 
lips says. “That’s the point: What kind of rules are you going to 
break with the Joker?” 

As the villain tells Batman in ig88’s graphic novel The 
Killing Joke, written by Alan Moore and illustrated by Brian 
Bolland, “If I’m going to have a past, I prefer it to be multiple 
choice! Ha ha ha!" 

No one needs to hear Batman’s origin story again. School- 
children can recite the details of Thomas and Martha Wayne’s 


With Joker bringing 
an iconic grin back 
to theaters, we 
consider why the 
diabolical hedonist 
continues to 
captivate us—even 
if we never figure 
him out 

BY ANTHONY BREZNICAN 
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Arguably the most depraved 
Joker, Heath Ledger won 
a posthumous Oscar for 
his performance, helping 
Christopher Nolan's second 
chapter gross more than 
billion worldwide. Opposite 
page: Todd Phillips directs 
Phoenix for his original origin 
story, co-written by Scott 
Silver 8 Mile, The Fighter . 


The past 0 years of cinema have seen a full 
house of Jokers. Top left: Jack Nicholson smiles 
for the camera in Tim Burton's Batman, the actor's 
highest-grossing film to date. Above left: Joa uin 
Phoenix's iteration of the made-up madman. 


alleyway death—and young Bruce’s vow for justice—like the 
pledge of allegiance. The Joker, hy contrast, has always been an 
enigma, a chameleon, a shape-shifter. Comic hook scribes and 
moviemakers have outdone one another in recent decades, creat¬ 
ing a panoply of alt-histories for this snickering trickster. None of 
the Joker backstories is more true or valid than any of the others, 
and that’s how DC prefers to keep it. 

“Like a lot of mysterious characters, he works because we don’t 
know his origin—and he’s often portrayed as an unreliable nar¬ 
rator,” says comics legend Jim Lee, DC’s publisher and chief cre¬ 
ative officer. “Even when he’s telling you, ‘This is how I came to 
be,’ you don’t know if it’s the truth or not.’” 

That became a defining part of director Christopher Nolan’s The 
Dark Knight, in which Heath Ledger, in his Oscar-winning turn as 
the Joker, uses a ventriloquist-dummy voice to unspool conflict¬ 
ing tall tales about his ghastly facial scars. Tragic backstories can 
create empathy for a character, says screenwriter David S. Coyer, 
who has a “story by” credit on the 2008 box-office juggernaut. The 


filmmakers were more interested in arousing fear 
and anxiety, and nothing accomplishes that like 
someone lying to your face. 

“We thought we shouldn’t do an origin story,” 
Coyer says. “We should just make him exist, and 
furthermore, we should make him slippery, with 
these sort of Choose Your Own Adventure origin sto¬ 
ries. When we first posed that to Warner Bros., even 
after the success of Batman Begins, they balked: 
‘How can you do that?’ and ‘Which one of these is 
true?’ We said, ‘You’re never going to get the an¬ 
swer.’ That’s one of the reasons he was truly scary.” 

The Joker first appeared, without explanation, 
in the spring of 1940, cutting a path of murder, rob¬ 
bery and mayhem through Cotham City in Batman 
No. 1. The Caped Crusader himself had debuted less 
than a year earlier, as a masked vigilante in Detee- 
tive Comies No. 27. As the crime fighter’s popularity 
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soared, the Joker became a way for creators Bob 
Kane and Bill Finger to pit their stoic, shadowy 
hero against a flamboyant, wisecracking foil. Even 
in their first clash, the Joker manages to draw out 
Bruce Wayne’s sense of humor. “You may be the 
Joker, but I’m the king of clubs,” Batman says, deliv¬ 
ering a groaner of a dad joke 
with a right hook to the Jok¬ 
er’s jaw. 

Eleven years after the 
character’s debut, Einger 
wrote a backstory in 1951’s 
Detective Comics No. 168 
that identifies the Joker 
as the Red Hood, a bur¬ 
glar in a tuxedo and a face- 
concealing crimson dome 
who is discolored and dis¬ 
figured after plunging into 
a vat of chemicals during 
a failed heist. The Killing 
Joke expanded on Einger’s 
story 37 years later by adding that the Joker had 
been a struggling stand-up comedian before he be¬ 
came the Red Hood out of financial desperation. The 
2014-2015 comics series Batman: Endgame pro¬ 
posed an even more eccentric origin, implying that 
the Joker is a supernatural near-immortal who, like 
Stephen King’s Pennywise in It, turns up through¬ 
out Gotham’s grim history. 

Some things stick, some don’t. 

“Whatever is embraced by fans and readers is 
what accumulates as canon,” Lee says. 

In 1989, Tim Burton’s Batman created yet an¬ 
other new identity for the character, with Jack 
Nicholson playing mid-level gangster Jack Napier, 
the triggerman who murdered the Waynes during 
a mugging. There’s no Red Hood, but the movie re¬ 
tains the notion that being mutilated in a chemical 
bath drove Napier to madness. Erom there, the cau¬ 
tious Napier becomes a wild man. He indulges. He 
takes what he wants. He destroys anyone in the way. 

“That makes Jack Nicholson’s Joker one of the 
stronger versions we have available,” says Uni¬ 
versity of California, Los Angeles clinical psy¬ 
chologist Andrea Letamendi, who explores the 
psychology behind superhero storytelling on the 
Arkham Sessions podcast. “This is his true nature, 
and he’s found a way to express himself and actu¬ 
alize those inner feelings of chaos and destruc¬ 
tion. He’s enjoying his life so much.” 

The Joker’s brazen lack of remorse is one source 
for the disturbing combination of attraction and 
repulsion that he inspires in us. “We don’t feel safe 
around this person,” Letamendi says. “Our natural 
inclination is to be fearful and avoid him. But that 
freedom and sense of enjoyment of his experience 
lures us in.” 

Call it toxic charisma. Erom Cesar Romero’s 


We've all 
crossed 
paths with his 
type many 
times. The 
greater fear is 
becoming him. 


amused, alliteration-spouting antagonist on the campy 1960s 
TV series to Mark Hamill’s dastardly and dashing 1990s ver¬ 
sion on Batman: The Animated Series, one of the unifying 
Joker traits is magnetism. 

“This is why Jared Leto fell flat for us,” Letamendi says of the 
so-called Juggalo Joker from 2016’s Suicide Squad. “The edgi¬ 
ness went so far, but he didn’t have the charm or appeal. He was 
supposed to be tatted up and cool, but that’s different than gen¬ 
uine charm.” 

The Joker’s flexibility has made him a nearly infinite re¬ 
source for DC. “He can manifest himself in various forms be¬ 
cause he’s a modern-day boogeyman,” Lee says. “He’s beguiling 
in his own way because he’s so over-the-top.” 

The company is so confident in the Joker’s mainstream ap¬ 
peal that, in addition to the new film, it’s releasing three 
comic-book titles about him in October, each featuring a dif¬ 
ferent mythology. Two of them—Kami Garcia’s Joker/Harley: 
Criminal Sanity, and John Carpenter and Anthony Burch’s 
The Joker: Year of the Villain— on the same day, October 
9, while Jeff Lemire’s Joker: Killer Smile hits three weeks later. 

Asked why he thinks the Joker provides such rich material for 
storytellers, Phoenix points to the malevolence in the clown’s 
eyes. “When you don’t have a definitive, clear backstory, it 



allows us to project our ideas on it. And that engages us. The 
character forces us to examine ourselves and our behavior.” 

The actor grins, wide and sinister. “Also, son of a bitch—he 
just looks cool.” 

In that reading, the Joker remains fascinating not because 
he’s aberrant but because he’s a funhouse mirror. We’ve all 
crossed paths with his type many times. The greater fear is not 
becoming his victim but becoming him. In all his forms, the 
Joker is someone who has lost his humanity. He feels nothing ex¬ 
cept selfishness. He can only rid himself of hurt by inflicting it 
on others. We recognize the mercilessness. We know the narcis¬ 
sism. We sense the misery tearing him to pieces from within. 

We could almost feel sorry for the Joker, if only he weren’t 
laughing at us. ■ 
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NEARLY TWO DECADES AFTER LAUNCHING 
HUF FROM A MODEST STOREFRONT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, THE ACCIDENTAL TASTEMAKER 
IS USHERING HIS EMPIRE INTO A NEW ERA 
OF SKATING AND STYLE 

It wasn’t Keith Hufnagel’s idea to name his clothing brand after 
himself. Anne Freeman, his wife at the time, suggested it when 
they started the company back in 2002, even pushed for it. 
Hufnagel had been using his nickname, Huf, on his pro-model 
skateboard decks for some time, and his sponsors put it on T- 
shirts. He’d built a personal brand around the name already; it 
was only a matter of transferring it to his new venture. He felt 
sort of insecure about it, but he did it anyway. Although they 
later divorced. Freeman remained involved with the company 
until 2013, and the name she helped mint remains to this day. 

“If you look out in the world, there are tons of brands with peo¬ 
ple’s names on them, and you may not even know who they are. 
Like, do you know who Louis Vuitton is?” Hufnagel asks me. 

I do not, in fact, know who Louis Vuitton is or was, despite 
owning at least one of his purses, so I get Hufnagel’s point. You 
build a brand, time passes, and you as a person become just 
one helix in its DNA. Or at least that’s the goal. I do know who 
Keith Hufnagel is, however, and so do a lot of other people— 
mostly skateboarders and skateboarding fans but streetwear 
devotees too. 

When I first interviewed Hufnagel, back in 2005, HUF was a 
small clothing line with just two stores in San Francisco, some 
very limited-edition sneaker collaborations and a lot of buzz. 
Almost 15 years later, we’re at HUF headquarters in down¬ 
town L.A., talking in his office, which is filled with clothing 
patterns and art pieces, including a giant pigeon sculpture by 
artist-skater and HUF collaborator Todd Francis. Hufnagel is 
wearing black twill HUF work pants, a white HUF-logo pocket 
T-shirt and Adidas shell toes. 

This is where Hufnagel spends most days. On the floor, lean¬ 
ing against the wall is a large poster for the footwear company 
Lakai featuring a grinning blond boy carrying a tiny skateboard. 
“Keenan did some modeling,” Hufnagel tells me. His six-year-old 
son with his current wife, Mariellen, was named after Keenan 
Milton, a professional skateboarder who passed away in 2001. He 
was Hufnagel’s contemporary and best friend. About a year after 
Milton’s death, Hufnagel started HUF. He was 28 at the time. 

• • • 

Keith Hufnagel was born in New York City in 1974 to a nurse and 
a computer technician. He grew up in Stuyvesant Town-Peter 
Cooper Village, an 80-acre post-World War H residential de¬ 
velopment bound by First Avenue to the west, 23rd Street to the 
north and 14th Street to the south. “Everyone in the neighbor¬ 
hood was skateboarding,” he tells me. “This group of kids used to 
hang out at Midtown Plaza, and they would skate in those little 
dead-end streets. We’d all ride, and I learned howto ollie. Then, 
for my 13th birthday, I got a real professional-style skateboard.” 

From that day on, Hufnagel never stopped skateboarding. “It 
was a passion, or it was an addiction, whatever you want to call 
it,” he says. “It was my path.” Skateboarding was an entry point 
into a new community, into new geography. “The whole thing 
is social, because you’re meeting people and staying connected 
with them and going to skate their areas. I met Chris Keeffe in 


my area and then went out to Woodside, Queens and skated his 
area. Then I met Jon Buscemi and Gino lannucci and went out 
to Long Island and hung with them. And then there’s Mike Her¬ 
nandez in the Bronx and Ryan Hickey in Brooklyn, and all of a 
sudden New York is no longer this small little city.” 

New York in the early 1990s is a time of myth. Hufnagel’s 
scene included skaters who would become big names, such as 
lannucci and Hickey, but also Brian Donnelly, the artist now 
known as KAWS, and filmmaker Harmony Korine, who im¬ 
mortalized the world of Hufnagel’s high school years with his 
screenplay for the 1995 film Kids, which featured other mem¬ 
bers of the scene: Justin Pierce, Leo Fitzpatrick and, most 
famously, Chloe Sevigny. 

In 1992 Hufnagel packed up and moved to San Francisco, 
ostensibly to attend college but more to pursue skateboard¬ 
ing. “I saw California as the mecca for skateboarding,” he says, 
“and at that time San Francisco had the biggest scene. It was 
where all the footage was coming from.” 

If New York is where Hufnagel found his passion, San Francisco 
is where he made that passion a profession. He turned pro half¬ 
way through his freshman year, joining a company called Fun 
Skateboards. He was skating all the time and traveling to film 
in Europe and Japan. Soon he had to make a choice. He chose his 
passion. He dropped out of school and kept skateboarding. 

I ask him what “going pro” entails. “First you have to under¬ 
stand there are no actual rules in skateboarding,” he says. “If 
someone says you’re pro, you’re pro, which means your name 
goes on a skateboard and you get paid a royalty. You basically 
become your own brand.” When Fun Skateboards folded in 
1994 ) Hufnagel was picked up by Real. For the next eight years, 
he built his brand. He moved to L.A., then back to San Fran¬ 
cisco, kept traveling the world, kept living his dream. 

• • • 

Historically, skateboarding has been a sport fundamentally 
about pleasure. Skateboarding is about freedom, adrenaline, 
creativity. Art has always played a crucial role: Most skate decks 
have boundary-pushing graphics designed by fringe and under¬ 
ground artists. Music too: Ask people from a certain generation 
how they discovered their favorite bands, and a common an¬ 
swer will be that they found them through skate videos. A lot of 
skateboarders became artists, musicians or filmmakers. Skate¬ 
boarding is a social organizer: You skate with your friends and 
hang out with other skaters. Skateboarding is a party. “You can 
go to a place, drink beer, skate all night,” Hufnagel says. “You 
can drink and smoke till four or five in the morning, pass out, 
wake up at four in the afternoon and do the same thing. Some¬ 
thing I always thought about is. How am I gonna keep the party 
going?” It was this question that planted the seed for HUF. 

“When you go 10 years deep into skateboarding, you realize at 
some point that you can’t do this forever,” Hufnagel says. “I can 
skateboard forever, but I can’t travel the world and be at a profes¬ 
sional level forever.” He pauses. “I thinkyou just want change too.” 

And so Hufnagel began to think about change. In his travels 
he’d been exposed to the street culture in Japan and Europe. 
Sneaker collecting was becoming a big deal the world over. 
And Hufnagel was into all of it—the sneakers, the street art 
and, most of all, the clothing. He wore pieces from Supreme, 
Japanese brand Mad Hectic and Stiissy, which sponsored him. 
Off the board he wore limited-edition Nike Air Maxes. “People 
were just trading and finding out where things were,” he says. 
“This culture was really brewing.” 

He wouldn’t say it himself, but Hufnagel has always been 
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Opening page: Hufnagel 
returns to his roots at 
Deluxe Distribution, 
where Real Skateboards 
is headquartered. "This is 
the spot where everyone 
used to meet, hang out, 
set up boards, talk shit," 
he says. Left and below: 
Bay Blooks, an ioonio San 
Francisoo skate spot and 
a favorite of Hufnagel's. 
Middle left: A skate down 
memory lane. "Powell 
Street was right down the 
street from the first HUF 
store, so I was always 
hanging out around 
here," Hufnagel says. 
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defined by his style. He stood out as a skateboarder because 
of his powerful, fast and graceful physicality. To a lesser ex¬ 
tent, he was known for his aesthetics. “He just dressed kind 
of fresh,” former HUF creative director Hanni El Khatib says. 
“When people think of him as a skateboarder, they definitely 
think of his style.” Hufnagel was so into clothing that in the 
late 1990s he did a six-month stint at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology, taking classes in design and pattern making. 

And so HUF was born in a narrow side room in Hufnagel’s 
apartment in San Francisco. At the time, Hufnagel was at the 
height of his skateboarding career, still riding for Real and land¬ 
ing ollies higher than heaven. He and Freeman opened the first 
HUF store on Sutter Street as a sort of marketplace for all the 
things he’d discovered and coveted on his travels. They mainly 
carried sneakers, and because of Hufnagel’s connections they 
often had the rarest limited-edition Nikes. They also offered 
clothing from Supreme, RA.M., Stiissy and Mad Hectic, as well 
as skate decks and KAWS figurines. And from day one, they 
made their own T-shirts, with big HUF logos on them. 

T-shirts led to an entire line of clothing that was imme¬ 
diately popular with industry tastemakers. But it was their 
Plantlife socks—athletic socks with an all-over pot-leaf print, 
designed by El Khatib—that reached a broader audience. They 
were created half-jokingly as a conversation starter to get girls 
at parties. (Hufnagel doesn’t really smoke weed.) But they 
took off after members of the rap group Odd Future, who fre¬ 
quented the brand’s first L. A. store, started wearing them; the 
socks became one of the best-selling items in HUF history. 

Artist collaborations were an early and enduring part of the 
brand. Barry McGee, Cleon Peterson, Ghloe Kovska and other 
artists have all done their first clothing designs with HUF. I ask 
Kovska what HUF offered that interested her. “The freedom to 
breathe,” she replies. “They didn’t have a problem with risque 
imagery, weed or nudity. I could just be myself with them. Noth¬ 
ing was a bad idea.” 

hue’s aesthetic crystallized early on. Ultimately, it’s rooted 
in the founder himself: his history, his tastes, his reputation— 
and his undying love of skateboarding. HUF is not a core skate 
brand, but it’s not purely a streetwear brand either. Skate¬ 
boarding anchors it. Hufnagel wants HUF to have a skate team 
no matter what. He wants skaters to wear HUF clothes. “Our 
roots come from skateboarding, so we’re always going to sup¬ 
port skateboarding, one way or another,” he says. “We’re going 
to have a team, we’re going to do tours, we’re going to put peo¬ 
ple in the clothes, we’re going to embrace who they are and 
help them excel in skateboarding.” 

• • • 

In the past 17 years, HUF has gone from a company with a few T- 
shirt designs to a globally recognized streetwear brand. There 
are 13 HUF stores, and the company’s signature wares are car¬ 
ried in 59 countries. After a 2018 womenswear soft launch, 
there are plans to widely release the line to reflect the signifi¬ 
cant presence of women in the sport. Although HUF’s growth 
has included several sets of outside investors (it’s currently 
majority owned by Japanese company TSI Holdings, which is 
also the parent company of Lakai), Hufnagel has stayed on in 
varying capacities the entire time. His current title is chief cre¬ 
ative officer, and he goes to the office every day. 

With the sport of skateboarding changing so much in the 
past two decades, has Hufnagel ever struggled to stay true 
to his roots? No, he says, because he doesn’t think the skate¬ 
boarding mind-set ever truly changed. “We don’t care what 


people think,” he says. “We’re gonna do this because we love 
it. It creates a culture. The kids involved in it are fresh; they’re 
creating new fashion styles. Kids who are skateboarders are 
walking down runways for Louis Vuitton. That’s pretty fuck¬ 
ing amazing.” 

At first I thought Hufnagel’s main motivation was to protect 
his legacy—the Louis Vuitton-ification of his name. But by all 
accounts, he has little ego. The more I talk to him, the clearer 
it becomes that what really keeps him showing up day after day 
is something else entirely. It’s to protect, to be the caretaker 
of the skateboarding ethos. He doesn’t view this as an obliga¬ 
tion but as a privilege. Skateboarding gave him friends; it gave 
him a career, the opportunity to travel, a purpose, a name. 
“Now I’m in the business of apparel and watching skateboard¬ 
ers grow,” he says. “I’ve continued the same path, but I’ve just 
changed positions. I never had to leave skateboarding.” 

At the age of 45, Hufnagel may not be drinking beers till four 
A.M. or landing huge tricks, but he’s definitely still at the party. 
He still skateboards every day. “I’m not throwing myself down 
stairs, but I still have fun going out and just basically skating 
three blocks and getting a coffee,” he says. Is it still as much fun 
as it was when he was a teenager? He nods. “It’s freedom. Free¬ 
dom to roll fast, to get around easy. I mean, you can grab a fuck¬ 
ing Bird scooter and do that, but you may not look that cool.” ■ 
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NORTON'S 
NOIR NOUVEAU 




m\\ MOTHEm^SS BROOKLYN, EDWARD NORfO/T^ 
HAStREATED A IVI'OVIE AS INTELLIGENT, COMPLEOND / 
POLITICALLY ENGAGED AS THE MAN HIMSELF 


STEPHEN REBELLO 




T he thing about Edward Norton is he was never 
really here—or so it seemed. Sure, as a 26-year- 
old in his first big movie, 1996’s Primal Fear, his 
hair-raising performance as a possibly homi¬ 
cidal altar boy nabbed him an Oscar nomina¬ 
tion. Critics and moviegoers started asking, 
between breathless comparisons to everyone 
from DiCaprio to Hoffman, Who is this guy? 

But as vivid as he could be on-screen, offscreen 
Norton ghosted us all. Letting the work tell the story, he made 
a shell game out of his dealings with the press, shunning inter¬ 
views and ducking questions about his personal life—especially 
when he bulked up by 30 pounds and scored a best actor Oscar 
nomination for his gut-wrenching neo-Nazi turn in iqqS' s Amer¬ 
ican History X. 

Through the aughts, Norton continued to protect his 
off-camera life while keeping his screen profile high, if 
unclassifiable. He mostly avoided Hollywood cash grabs, grav¬ 
itating instead to a range of complex roles: a pornographer’s 
soft-spoken lawyer, a feckless drug dealer, a bipolar dude with a 
latent flair for violence, a green superhero with rage issues and 
an egomaniacal actor—for, respectively, cream-of-the-crop di¬ 
rectors Milos Forman {The People vs. Larry Flynt), Spike Lee 
{25th Hour), David Fincher {Fight Club), Louis Leterrier {The 
Incredible Hulk) and Alejandro G. Iharritu {Birdman; yet an¬ 
other Oscar nomination). 

By then a certain reputation had emerged, one fed by Norton’s 
widely publicized head-on collisions with the directors oiAmer¬ 
ican History Xa.ndi Red Dragon and the battles with Marvel that 
likely factored into Mark Buffalo taking over as the Hulk. One 
common denominator: By many accounts, if Norton thought a 
script needed an overhaul, he’d doctor it himself and try to per¬ 
suade the director to get onboard. 

Then he went relatively quiet, aside from supporting turns 
in The Grand Budapest Hotel and Collateral Beauty, and voice 
stints in Sausage Party (he helped Seth Rogen get that one made) 
and Isle of Dogs. Was Norton staging a vanishing act? Had he be¬ 
come one of those actors, per endless online speculation, that 
Hollywood won’t hire? 

Not so fast. Aside from being busy as a husband (to movie pro¬ 
ducer Shauna Robertson), the father of a now six-year-old son, a 
scuba diver and pilot, a tireless environmental advocate, a trustee 
of an affordable-housing nonprofit and a producer on more than a 
dozen documentaries and feature films (including last year’s Gotti), 
Norton has been quietly preparing to step back into the spotlight. 

The $26 million movie Motherless Brooklyn, in wide release 
this November, revolves around his performance as Lionel 
Essrog—a sad, solitary private detective with Tourette syndrome 
who struggles to make sense of a morally and politically rancid 
world following the murder of his mobbed-up mentor (Bruce Wil¬ 
lis). Watching the gritty yet open-heartedly romantic movie, 
which Norton also directed, produced and adapted from Jona¬ 
than Lethem’s 1999 novel, you can almost feel the man stepping 
out and showing us what matters to him, what’s eating at him, 
what he thinks of the state of things in America in 2019. So that’s 
who Edward Norton is. 

Speaking almost as rapidly and obsessively as his gumshoe pro¬ 
tagonist, Norton describes his near 20-year campaign to launch 
the movie, whose knockout cast includes Alec Baldwin, Willem 
Dafoe, Bobby Gannavale, Gugu Mbatha-Raw (pictured above with 
Norton in a scene from the film), Michael K. Williams and Leslie 
Mann. “My emotional connection to the book was this character 



who lets you know from the beginning, T’ve got something wrong 
with my head,’ ” he says. “You almost instinctively feel aligned 
with him from square one, because you’re inside his brain and 
you feel how fucked-up and chaotic his condition is. You can hear 
from deep down inside that he’s not, as people call him, a ‘freak 
show’ but a smart, sensitive soul. In many ways, he’s in the best 
tradition of afflicted underdog heroes, like in Rain Man, Forrest 
Gump, A Beautiful Mind, Good Will Hunting. We connect with 
our better selves by cheering for them.” 

While Lethem set his novel in contemporary New York, Nor¬ 
ton’s script throws things back to paranoid, bigoted urban life in 
the 1950s, pitting his hero against a set of social attitudes, preju¬ 
dices and politically powerful monsters that, in the dark shadow 
of current events, seem all too apt. “I wanted to do a serious noir,” 
he explains, “not the cliched, glossy, Americanized dime-store 
version—a movie that said, ‘Look, there’s a lot of skeevy shit 
going on, a lot of stuff churning underneath the surface, and we 
ignore it at our peril.’ I mean, it isn’t coincidental that Chinatown 
arrived on the cusp of Watergate, the end of the Vietnam war and 
after its director’s wife had been murdered by Manson followers. 
I set this movie in a 1950s New York that was beyond crime, when 
things were being done at a level so antagonistic to what we think 
of as ‘America’ that the city was under the almost autocratic, im¬ 
perial rule of a Darth Vader who exerted his will on everything.” 

As perfectionistic and self-critical as Norton can be about his 
work behind and before the camera (of this project he admits, “I 
have a sort of creeping contentment about it”), he’s effusive when 
it comes to his collaborators—including his aforementioned 
Darth Vader, played by Baldwin. 

“Alec has such a unique combination of charm and terrible 
power to intimidate,” Norton says. “I wrote quite an aria for him, 
a celebration of brute power. And when he dug down and deliv¬ 
ered that monologue in which his character talks about how, if he 
wanted to do it with a ‘colored girl’ in a hotel room, then pow, he 
was going to do it as his right and privilege, he was lethal. I saw 
the crew’s jaws hit the floor.” 

Gast as the movie’s most abusive power broker, Baldwin con¬ 
jures the toxic essence of the influential predators and racists 
currently making headlines. Therein may lie the key to Norton’s 
elusive, undeniable genius. 

“The best feeling,” he says, “is when it resonates like a tuning 
forkwith the times we live in.” ■ 
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IF PLEASURE IS LESS 
POWERFUL THAN PAIN 
(SPOILER: IT IS), THEN 
HOW DO WE MAKE LIFE 
WORTH LIVING? 

BY ADAM CONOVER 



Pleasure sucks. 

I can hear you now: “Adam, you’re writ¬ 
ing in PLAYBOY, America’s foremost publica¬ 
tion dedicated to pleasure. Are you seriously 
going to argue that pleasure, the very feeling 
that makes life worth living, ‘sucks’?” 

Yes, I am. Sorry, 
you velvet-clad syba¬ 
rites. Pleasure isn’t 
all that great, and the 
idea that it makes life 
worth living doesn’t 
stand up to the barest 
scrutiny. 

The problem is that 
pain is a lot more pow¬ 
erful than pleasure. 
The South African anti- 
natalist philosopher 
David Benatar points 
out this fundamen¬ 
tal asymmetry: “The 
worst pains are worse 
than the best pleasures 
are good. If you deny 
this, consider whether 
you would accept an 
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hour of the worst tortures in exchange for an hour of the most 
delightful pleasures.” 

Okay, I’ll bite: Would I, in exchange for one hour of supremely 
satisfying intercourse with a sexually and emotionally fulfill¬ 
ing partner of my choosing, agree to be waterboarded for one 
hour while a demon slowly peels off my toenails with a pair of 
red-hot pliers, a stinging jellyfish gives me a titty twister and 
an Amazonian candiru fish swims up my penis? 

Don’t know about you—I’ll pass. 

Because pain traumatizes and injures, its effects linger long 
after it’s felt. Pleasure, on the other hand, is fleeting. As soon as 
it arises, it’s gone. 

If I may offer a personal example: As I write this. I’m sitting 
next to a pool at a hotel in Phoenix. The sun is warm, the wind 
is blowing, and I have a cold beverage in my hand. If anything is 
pleasurable, it’s this! But tomorrow, I have to get up at four a.m., go 
to the airport and fly coach, with a layover, to Montreal. It doesn’t 
matter how lovely it feels to dip my piggies in the pool today; to¬ 
morrow’s going to suck. Once again, pain has the upper hand. 

Even if we were somehow able to craft lives for ourselves in 
which we felt pleasure every waking moment—and in America in 
2019, this seems to be the goal of an awful lot of people—we would 
still never be content. “Sure, this is nice,” I think, sitting by the 
pool, the breeze ruffling my hair, “but wouldn’t it be even nicer if 
it were a few degrees cooler, and if I looked better with my shirt 
off, and if those kids from Ohio weren’t hogging the hot tub? I 
wish I were richer so I could start my own hotel and ban kids for¬ 
ever! r/iat would be the life!” And on and on. Pleasure feels nice, 
but it never truly makes us happy. 

Finally, let’s not forget that our pleasure often comes at the ex¬ 
pense of another’s pain: That fat cat up in first class may be en¬ 
joying his lie-flat seat, but is it worth it when its existence means 
those of us in back are all the more cramped and miserable? 

The truth is, pleasure is not a goal worth striving for. So what. 
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instead, should we seek? I would argue that 
the answer is satisfaction. Satisfaction isn’t a 
fleeting sense of joy or titillation; it’s a feeling 
of abiding comfort, of being free from desire. 
And it can be achieved not just by improving 
our own lives but by helping those around us. 
What’s more satisfying than knowing you’ve 
done good in the world? And while pleasure is 
often expensive, satisfaction has no price tag 
and is available to everyone. 

Of course, once you’re satisfied, if you have 
the opportunity to experience pleasure every 
now and again—knock yourself out! Now, if 
you’ll excuse me. I’m going to go engage in 
emotionally fulfilling intercourse with the 
partner of my choice. ■ 


BEFORE I LEARNED THE 
MYSTERIES OF SELF¬ 
PLEASURE, I HAD TO 
ACCEPT THAT I DESERVED 
TO FEEL GOOD 

byMIELBREDOUW 


“I heard Amanda lies under the bathtub faucet.” 

I was tucked into my locker after 
seventh-grade gym, wrangling my sweaty 
sports bra out from beneath the underwire 
bra on top of it. I designed this technique so no 
one could see my nipples. Eavesdropping on 
my classmates was an unexpected bonus. 

“What?” 

“Like...spread-eagle.” 

“Why doesn’t she use the hand-shower 
thing?” 

“She doesn’t have one.” 

I might have screamed, “That’s not how 
you’re supposed to take a shower,” if I hadn’t 
been stuck in a two-bra shibari of my own de¬ 
sign. Or maybe, “Is she pregnant with water?” 
But I never would have dared ask the only 
question I actually needed answered: Why? 

I wasn’t religious. I wasn’t even wholesome. 
I was the one who knew what a blow job was 
(or, as I learned it, a “blow joe”). I was the one 
who got in trouble for “swearing like a sailor.” 
I was even the one who proudly told the entire 
lunch table that I was “pretty sure the applica¬ 
tor thing stays on the outside.” 

But masturbation? Whom??? 

Slowly, I figured out it was like rubbing that 
genie lamp inside a cave, except the cave is 


hip-huggers and also there’s no genie. I felt contaminated for 
even thinking about it. How could it possibly feel good enough to 
offset the humiliating means of getting there, the cringe-worthy 
noises and grotesque expressions I might make, the devastat¬ 
ing if I was ever found out or horn grody I’d definitely 

feel afterward? But above all was the insidious thought that had 
haunted me so long 
it nearly became me: 

Who ever said I de¬ 
served to feel good? 

Maybe I would 
have felt differ¬ 
ently if I’d had a 
lock on my bed¬ 
room door. If I had 
liked my body. If I 
had gone to a school 
with better sex ed. 

If I possessed even 
one crumb of self¬ 
esteem. If I had be¬ 
come friends with 
Amanda, or any girl 
for that matter. If I 
could have seen Big 
Mouth or Penig or 
Booksmart or any 
content that nor¬ 
malizes girls plea¬ 
suring themselves, 
for themselves. But 
I didn’t. And so I 
learned pleasure as 
something meant 
for other people. 

Shame followed me into high school like the rolling backpack 
my chiropractor begged me to use. I didn’t know it as “shame” 
then, just as “the truth.” I did start dabbling in sexual activity 
with other people, but I justified it to myself on the grounds that 
they wanted it. I prided myself on being “chill” and “low main¬ 
tenance” and “so down-to-earth. I’m basically in hell.” But me... 
horny? Ha ha ha honestly that’s really funny because it’s med¬ 
ically impossible for me to be horny my doctor told me and you 
can ask them except like patient confidentiality and actually 
who told you I was horny because THAT ONE TIME at the assem¬ 
bly when I yelled “Schwing!” I was doing a very funny bit. 

I was so committed to being unburdened by libido that I main¬ 
tained it for years, without question. I became The Adult Girl 
Who Had Never Masturbated (R.I.P. Stieg Larsson). I even 
started joking about it—something about my small hands, as if a 
lack of meaty thumbs and an octave reach exempted me from the 
bean-flicking draft. 

I wish I could say that, one day, some sexy spirit moved me to 
put on “I’m Every Woman” and finger-blast myself into sensual 
oblivion. The reality is slightly less empowering: A supportive 
boyfriend surprised me with a vibrator. Not for him, not for us, 
just for me. I guffawed, “In what world? I hope they take returns! 
Why is it so smooth?” But then, in a quiet moment when no one 
was home, I locked the door, turned off the lights, lit a candle and 
gave it a try. And all at once, I understood why Amanda had lain 
spread-eagle beneath the bathtub faucet. 

She figured it out at 12 .1 was twenty-fucking-four. ■ 
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Q: I love cunnilingus. I can go down on a 
woman for hours. My favorite sex posi¬ 
tion is using my tongue to make a woman 
come while getting myself off And the 
woman almost always comes! This means 
I rarely have penetrative sex, as I am just 
fine coming without it. A woman I re¬ 
cently started dating tells me it’s strange 
that masturbation gets me off better than 
her vagina. Should I be worried that I, a 
straight man, am not that into vaginal 
sex?—B.K., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
A: The first thing to note is that her va¬ 
gina is still getting you off. Rest assured 
that there’s nothing “strange” about pre¬ 
ferring masturbation over penetration, 
because there is no “correct” way to have 
sex. The goal of sex isn’t penetration; it’s 
achieving mutual pleasure. You deserve 
to feel confident and authentic in what¬ 
ever helps you do that. 

Further, your heterosexuality should 
not inform anything about your sex life 
other than the gender of your sexual part¬ 
ner (though even that is fluid nowadays). 
Being straight does not predetermine 
one’s favored sex positions, nor should it 
restrict them. Your heterosexuality also 
isn’t an excuse for anyone to shame you. 

Yes, calling someone’s sexual prefer¬ 
ences “strange” amounts to a form of 
shaming, which can quickly turn abusive. 
Your concern should be about other non- 
traditional interests your girlfriend might 
pass judgment on. When we reveal our sex¬ 
ual interests to a lover, the response should 
be one of acceptance—as long as those in¬ 
terests are mindful of your partner’s plea¬ 
sure and cause no harm to others. Which 
is why I must ask: Is your partner dissatis¬ 
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fied with receiving only oral sex? Has she 
asked you to do more than go down on her? 
Have you refused? If so, it’s your duty to in¬ 
corporate more penetration so both your 
desires are being fulfilled. This doesn’t 
mean giving up what you like. Introducing 
a vibrator, for example, leaves one hand 
free for masturbation while still giving 
your tongue access to her clitoris. 

If she has expressed that oral sex alone 
satisfies her, you need to tell her how her 
words make you feel (i.e., inadequate). 
Our self-worth is an accumulation of how 
others treat us, but you are responsible for 
your self-esteem. Human interactions, 
especially sex, are never neutral. You will 
always leave a sexual encounter either 
feeling better about yourself, your body 
and sex in general—or feeling bad about it 
all. Choose the former. 

Q: Why has adultery become so preva¬ 
lent? I’ve witnessed three of my friends 
cheating—separately, though all three did 
it publicly and in front of me. I’m close 
with their partners, so their infidelities 
have complicated our friendships. This 
has made me quite cynical about dating 
and relationships. Overall, I don’t know 
how to handle what I’ve seen. Do I call them 
out, tell their partners or shut my mouth 
and toss out my moral compass?—M.F., 
Overland Park, Kansas 
A: Simple answer: Adultery is prevalent 
because monogamy is hard. According 
to data collected by the General Social 
Survey from 2010 to 2016, as many as 
one in five men have cheated on their 
spouses. Comparatively, 13 percent of 
women have cheated on their spouses. 
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Those figures increase as people get 
older, however, suggesting that monog¬ 
amy becomes more difficult with age. 
Meanwhile, the definition of cheating 
continues to evolve. According to the 
2019 Playboy Sex Survey, 17 percent of fe¬ 
male respondents did not consider sex¬ 
ual intercourse “a form of cheating.” 

The core issue driving people to cheat 
is not just the tension between desiring 
commitment and wanting the freedom to 
explore but also the toxic rules that gov¬ 
ern many monogamous relationships. 
Toxic monogamy is the idea that you 
have a right to own or control your part¬ 
ner. This includes viewing others of the 
same gender as threats and not respect¬ 
ing your partner’s privacy. (How many 
readers have broken into their lovers’ cell 
phones?) Such behavior sucks the joy and 
sustainability out of any relationship. 

Cheating is an unacceptable solution 
for whatever issues your friends may be 
trying to solve (or run from). It robs a rela¬ 
tionship of trust, which is difficult to get 
back. Most of us could benefit from being 
honest with our partners about our needs, 
and that includes a desire to have sex with 
others while in an exclusive relationship. 
Deciding to do so without telling a part¬ 
ner is nothing short of destructive. 

But let’s switch back to you, the inno¬ 
cent bystander. I suggest speaking to 
each of your cheating friends individu¬ 
ally so you can better understand their 
relationships. Not everyone has the same 
rules, and it’s increasingly common for 
couples to enter monogamy with differ¬ 
ent expectations and dynamics. Some 
couples are fully open, some allow for 
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can create new sexual connections and new kinks. 


casual make-outs and drunk flirting, and 
the majority are traditional and closed. 
Might all three of your friends be in open 
relationships? It’s unlikely—only one in 
10 people ages 25 to 34 are—but...perhaps. 

While it is not your job to fix anyone’s 
relationship (or destroy it), you should 
confront your friends about how they’ve 
put you in an unfair position. In the end, 
being a moral friend doesn’t make you 
the moral police. If they turn on you or 
respond with anger, you have no reason 
to stay faithful to them—something they 
should know a thing or two about. 

Q: My husband and I have been married 
for 14 years. We enjoy aphysieally intense 
sex life that ineludes verbal degradation 
and sex that leaves us both bruised. We’ve 
never taken it to the point where either of 
us feels unsafe; only once have my bruises 
been large enough that I’ve had to cover 
them. I recently started bingeing HBO’s 
Big Little Lies, and on the show, Nicole 
Kidman and Alexander Skarsgdrd’s 
characters engage in similar sexual 
behavior—though the balance of power in 
their sex life seems less equitable. The Kid¬ 
man character’s therapist says she may 
be addicted to the pain. I never thought 
such a thing was possible. Is it? Could my 
husband and I be addicted to pain during 
sex?—D.B., Santa Monica, California 
A: You shouldn’t retroactively pathologize 
14 years of a healthy sex life because of a 
fictitious plotline on a soapy TV show. For 
one, you cannot be “addicted” to pain. You 
can seek pain, enjoy it and prefer sex with 
it, but you cannot be addicted to it. 

Our culture likes to dramatize ex¬ 
treme interests by deeming them “addic¬ 
tions.” Diverse and subversive sexual acts 
create anxiety among sex-phobic social 
puritans. Understand that the purpose 


of a phrase like sex addiction, which the 
American Psychiatric Association rejects, 
is to diagnose someone’s sex life as ab¬ 
normal. There’s nothing psychologically 
wrong with intensely—or even painfully- 
experiencing your sexuality, as long as it’s 
safe, consensual and with someone you 
trust. I work with many patients who strive 
to heighten their arousal, expand their sex 
lives and find true compatibility. You and 
your husband seem to have achieved all 
that—to which I say congratulations. 

Q: I’m a white man who has dated only 
chunky women of color. No one has ever 
commented on the similarities between 
my exes, but today’s climate has made 
me hyper-aware of body shaming, mi¬ 
sogyny and racism. Is it possible I have 
some underlying, unhealthy attraction 
to women of a particular race and body 
type that I’m not fully aware of?—A.P., 
Detroit, Michigan 

A: If I were to read your question a dif¬ 
ferent way, it may sound as though you’re 
covertly asking whether you, a white man, 
should sleep only with thin white women. 
The answer to that is an obvious no. 

It’s refreshing how aware you are that 
your sexuality can impact others in 
ways you may not fully realize. To me, 
this speaks to your compassion. Having 
compassion for people who come from 
different backgrounds is a goal of intersec- 
tionality. Coined by Kimberle Crenshaw in 
1989 and defined as “the complex, cumu¬ 
lative way in which the effects of multiple 
forms of discrimination (such as racism, 
sexism and classism) combine, overlap or 
intersect especially in the experiences of 
marginalized individuals or groups,” in- 
tersectionality aims to increase awareness 
of the power imbalances in all areas of life. 
That includes our sex lives. 


Fetishization is the process of reduc¬ 
ing a person to certain physical attributes 
and ignoring everything else about them. 
Thus, fetishizing larger women or women 
of color is indeed a problem. But I don’t 
believe you exhibit this fetish, as your re¬ 
lationships with these women have all 
gone beyond sex. They’re not sex objects; 
they’re your partners. 

It’s important to be conscious of how you 
use your privilege and social power, but 
there’s no politically correct form of sexual 
desire. Don’t overthink what turns you on, 
and don’t resist what arouses you because 
of identity politics. In the U.S., healthy in¬ 
terracial relationships have long repre¬ 
sented two people pushing back against 
societal inequality. As long as you treat the 
women in your life like the gorgeous, intel¬ 
ligent, autonomous sexual beings they are, 
you have nothing to be concerned about. 

Q: My sister’s boyfriend recently relo¬ 
cated from Chicago, where they were liv¬ 
ing together, to Boston, where I live, for 
work. As a straight woman, I find him im¬ 
mensely attractive and have had many 
sex dreams about him throughout their 
relationship. Now that we live in the same 
city, he constantly texts me to hang out. I 
don’t trust myself around him and have 
gone to great lengths to avoid contact. My 
sister wants to know why I won’t help her 
boyfriend settle in. It’s actually causing 
me a lot of stress. What do I do?—K.H., 
Boston, Massachusetts 
A: Why do you think you wouldn’t be able 
to control your impulses if the two of you 
were to spend time together? I suspect 
you’re harboring some hope of a future in 
which you two end up together. Sorry, but 
he isn’t interested in having sex with you. 
He just wants to spend time with someone 
he knows in an unfamiliar city. 
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Your anxiety is par for the course in 
cases of unrequited love, but don’t lose 
yourself in a world of what-ifs. Boston is 
home to many single men you could date. 
Don’t waste your time obsessing over your 
sister’s boyfriend, who is unavailable, as 
if he’s your only option. He isn’t. 

In the meantime, make this man—a 
person your sister loves deeply—feel at 
home without becoming a home-wrecker. 
There are many easy ways to make this 
work. Socialize in public or do group ac¬ 
tivities. Don’t spend time alone with each 
other, and don’t get intoxicated together. 
Avoiding him isn’t sustainable; should 
they wed, you’ll be running from him till 
death do they part. 

Q: I’m a virgin, but I want to start hav¬ 
ing sex soon. How am I supposed to know 
whieh condom is right for me? I’m average 
length but thick in girth. I’m also uncir¬ 
cumcised. I don’t want a condom to ruin 
the mood when it finally happens.—J.G., 
Goodyear, Arizona 

A: Condom selection, like everything else 
tied to sex, is trial and error. Determining 
your condom size is not only important for 
your (and his/her) pleasure but integral 
to effective birth control, STI prevention 
and a healthy sex life. Sizing charts can 
be found online, but beware: The charts 
aren’t standard across manufacturers. 
Condoms are also made from different 


materials, such as latex, polyisoprene and 
polyurethane. Some feature studs, rib¬ 
bing and prelubricant. Some are colored, 
others are flavored. All of this is to say 
finding the right condom goes beyond fit. 

Start by investing in a few brands 
and various styles. Many brands come 
in packs of one to three and can be pur¬ 
chased online. Try one on and wear it 
while masturbating to kick-start your 
body into linking protection with arousal. 
Your first time will be awkward for a lot 
of unforeseeable reasons, but I can assure 
you that the person you take to bed will be 
impressed you came prepared. Oh, and 
asking your bedfellow to put the condom 
on you turns a potentially awkward mo¬ 
ment into foreplay. 

Q: I play in a rugby league, which requires 
me to wear a cup. My girlfriend loves it. 
When I come home from a match, she tears 
off my uniform and asks me to fuck her 
while wearing my sweaty jockstrap. But 
pulling the cloth pouch to the side is dis¬ 
tracting, and I can’t stay hard. This has 
left us both frustrated by our spontaneous 
postgame sex sessions because neither of 
us finishes. What’s behind my girlfriend’s 
fetish for my dirty jockstrap, and how can I 
fulfill her fantasy even when my body isn’t 
responding?—R.T, Birmingham, U.K. 

A: First off, congrats on having an as¬ 
sertive, sexually empowered girlfriend. 


A confident partner who demands sex? 
You’re luckier than you may realize. Sec¬ 
ond, your question is a perfect exam¬ 
ple of how sex helps us grow and mature, 
because what you view as problems— 
an inability to stay hard, an inability to 
climax—are opportunities to remind you 
what makes sex so great. 

To start, nothing is wrong with your 
body. Orgasms are hot and fun, but they 
aren’t guaranteed, nor should they be re¬ 
quired for sex between two people to feel 
complete. Sex is supposed to be fun, and 
you don’t need to finish to have fun. Ful¬ 
fill her fantasy by fucking her while wear¬ 
ing the jockstrap. If you go soft, start 
using your tongue or your fingers, or 
bring in a toy. Put the jockstrap on her 
face, switch up positions, ask her to ride 
you or have her go down on you to bring 
back your erection. 

The goal here isn’t mutual orgasm but 
mutual pleasure. By expanding our defi¬ 
nition of what we call “sex,” we can create 
new sexual connections and new kinks. 

By the way, the science behind fetishes 
is a theoretical guessing game, as fe¬ 
tishes represent a complex intersection of 
brain activity, cultural conditioning and 
personal experience. Don’t sweat about 
what’s behind a fetish (as long as it’s not 
the identity-based variety I mentioned 
earlier). Just enjoy what comes next- 
even if you don’t. 
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A candid conversation with the author of the Broadway-hound Slave Play on the 
challenges—and pleasures—of bringing black stories to white spaces 


With the announcement that his criti¬ 
cally acclaimed and controversial Slave 
Play would open on Broadway in October, 
playwright Jeremy O. Harris tweeted 
that 10,000 tickets would go on sale at 
the drastically reduced price of $39. 
Two things were clear: Harris intended 
to bring new audiences to the appropri¬ 
ately named Great White Way, and he 
had little interest in playing by the rules 
of literary theater, onstage or off. Add to 
this the fact that his first movie credit— 
Zola, based on a viral Twitter thread, 
produced by A24 and starring Riley 
Keough—is in postproduction, and you 
get the sense that Harris’s voice is one 
we ignore at our peril. 

Play is the important word in Slave 
Play: It acts as a verb, hinting at the per¬ 
formative demands of race, gender and 


sexual identity. The piece stunned sold- 
out audiences last winter at New York 
Theatre Workshop, following a student 
production at the Yale School of Drama, 
from which Harris, now 30, graduated 
this year. During the show’s previous runs 
Harris liked to sit in the house and guess 
who would leave during the first act—five 
disorienting and sexually explicit scenes 
between interracial couples that appear 
to take place on an antebellum planta¬ 
tion. He would watch the audience (in¬ 
cluding the white people filling most of 
the seats) watch itself, nervously check¬ 
ing for cues: Laugh? Cringe? Walk out? 

For the off-Broadway run, a mirror 
spanning the back wall literally placed 
the audience’s reflection onstage. In the 
first few minutes of the play, as a young 
black actress wearing slave garb twerks 


before a white man wielding a whip, 
spectators didn’t have to crane their 
necks in order to gauge their neighbors’ 
reactions; they needed only to watch 
their reflections. (The set could also 
be viewed as the digital town square, 
where we constantly check other peo¬ 
ple’s thoughts before trotting out our 
own, simultaneously judging others and 
ourselves.) As the first act reached its 
denouement, the audience would realize, 
with a combination of gasps and sighs of 
relief, that the playwright had consid¬ 
ered all these implications. 

Harris was raised primarily in the de¬ 
pressed factory town of Martinsville, 
Virginia, and his mother sacrificed so 
he could be educated in private schools. 
Her son, no doubt, was preternaturally 
gifted: He has a brain like a bullet train. 



“I wasn’t a fighter when I was little, hut I 
did have a mouth on me—a mouth sharp¬ 
ened with the tools of white supremaey. ” 



“To eaneel is to believe that ehange doesn’t 
matter, that ehange is impossible and 
that people’s psyehes are statie. ” 



“Sometimes I wonder, despite what my 
work is doing, if in some ways I’m still a 
Southern prude. ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRISTELLE DE CASTRO 
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rocketing between the most brilliant 
scholars on race and theory and the most 
exciting (and almost entirely female) art¬ 
ists in hip-hop. He’s a queer black writer 
who has obsessed over James Baldwin- 
all of Baldwin, not just the dutiful race 
man. He’s well-versed in Saidiya Hart¬ 
man and mentions L.H. Stallings’s Funk 
the Erotic: Transaesthetics and Black 
Sexual Cultures the way others rec¬ 
ommend a hot new 
album. In fact, Slave 
Play earned him a fan 
in Rihanna, whose 
song “Work” fea¬ 
tures throughout the 
play and who shares 
his naughty and com¬ 
plicated approach to 
sexuality and perfor¬ 
mance. (Harris inter¬ 
viewed the pop star 
for aiVetc York Times T 
Magazine cover story 
this spring.) 

Three days after 
Slave Play’s Broadway 
run was announced, 

PLAYBOY sent film¬ 
maker, writer and 
Surviving R. Kelly 
executive producer 
dream hampton to 
meet Harris at Sunday 
in Brooklyn, a popular 
south Williamsburg 
restaurant. Wearing a 
sleeveless floral wrap 
dress, his afro add¬ 
ing inches to his six- 
foot-five frame, Harris 
was sun-kissed from a 
recent Fire Island re¬ 
treat. The restaurant 
happened to sit a block 
away from the former 
Domino Sugar fac¬ 
tory where artist Kara Walker presented 
her monumental 2014 installation yf Sub¬ 
tlety. a 35-foot-high sculpture of a black 
woman—posed like a Sphinx, wearing a 
mammy headscarf and baring her vulva— 
as a complex commentary on chattel slav¬ 
ery and plantation economics. 

The work comes up implicitly in Har¬ 
ris’s play Daddy, which ran off-Broadway 
to more acclaim and controversy early this 
year. In a conversation between the pro¬ 
tagonist, Franklin, a young black artist, 
and Andre, his white art-dealer “daddy” 
(played by Alan Gumming), Harris makes 
a crucial distinction: “Beauty is beauty is 


beauty, Franklin,” says Andre, “no mat¬ 
ter whose eyes are seeing it.” Franklin re¬ 
plies, “It’s a nightmare or a dream you’re 
witnessing. But I share it.” The unfixed 
dynamic between the two men, with its 
transactional and exploitative shad¬ 
ows, elicited some scathing social-media 
threads. Controversy aside, it’s easy to 
imagine interracial couples who attend 
Harris’s plays having similar debates. 


hampton, who interviewed Me Too 
founder Tarana Burke for our Summer 
2019 issue, reports: “Harris evokes the 
experimental wing of the late-igGos and 
early-i970s Black Arts Movement, which 
gave us wild plays like Amiri Baraka’s 
Dutchman and Adrienne Kennedy’s Fun- 
nyhouse of a iVe^ro—transgressive, for¬ 
mally daring works written at the height of 
the black power and feminist movements 
and the free-love revolution. When I saw 
the online pushback against Harris, it re¬ 
minded me of the many ways Kara Walker 
was accused of anti-blackness. Because 
she ‘plays’ with images of chattel slavery. 


Walker has infuriated a vast range of crit¬ 
ics. It seems many of us aren’t willing to 
engage with collective cultural trauma in 
that way. But Harris is, and like Walker 
he’s accruing mammoth success in rar¬ 
efied spaces even as he colors far outside 
the lines. His refusal to offer easy answers 
or present static identities, for his charac¬ 
ters or himself, is what I wanted to hear 
more about—starting with the choice to 
take his work to the over¬ 
whelmingly white and 
upper-class environs of 
42nd Street.” 

PLAYBOY: As Slave 
Play heads to Broad¬ 
way, you’ve been on 
Twitter, offering deeply 
discounted tickets. A 
Guardian review of Slave 
Play’s New York The¬ 
atre Workshop run said, 
“If the fantasies of white 
people are transmitted to 
us through film and wea- 
ponized as policy, do they 
need to be repeated in 
the theater—perhaps the 
whitest of white spaces?” 
I’m wondering about the 
white gaze and how it fac¬ 
tors into your work. 
HARRIS: I think we’re 
in a moment now when 
a lot of makers and au¬ 
diences of color are very 
conscious of the white 
gaze in away that’s really 
exciting. It’s partially 
because theory has be¬ 
come much more a part 
of our natural discourse. 
Tumblr started that, 
and now everyone has 
a casual relationship to 
Saidiya Hartman. 
PLAYBOY: Or Laura Mulvey or Roland 
Barthes. 

HARRIS: Exactly. It’s wild. Living in 
a space of ideas can separate us from 
feelings sometimes—which isn’t a bad 
thing; it’s just a fact of thought. One of 
the things I like about being a drama¬ 
tist is that I get to play with where pa¬ 
thos and logos exist inside my work and 
put them in a lot of different spaces. 
But when it comes to the white gaze and 
how it intersects with black thought, I 
think a lot of times we’re not using our 
full thought in public spheres, because 
there are certain spaces where we’re 



INTERVIEW 


very protective of black bodies in rela¬ 
tionship to whiteness and some places 
where we have no interest in taking care 
of them—even in the online discourse 
around what it means for a black woman 
to be twerking for a slave owner in front 
of a white audience. For instance, YG lit¬ 
erally released a music video with black 
people dressed as slaves; there’s also a 
lynching scene. I don’t know if people 
know this about rap music, but it’s pop 
music, and a lot of white people are lis¬ 
tening to it. What does it mean to Gardi 
B to be doing the “Money” music video 
and twerking in a glass box for a group of 
white people? I feel those sorts of inter¬ 
rogations don’t happen as publicly or as 
loudly as some of the interroga¬ 
tions around what it means for a 
character in a film or a play. 

PLAYBOY: So why make work in 
those contexts? Why work in lit¬ 
erary theater instead of urban 
theater? 

HARRIS: Part of the reason is be¬ 
cause I’m more interested in how 
I can use my voice and the spaces I 
come from to challenge a canon 
I was trained in. I just know that 
canon, and it exists inside literary 
theater. So part of my work with the 
white gaze is about forcing white 
people to look at my body differ¬ 
ently than they’ve had to look at it 
before. Maybe that means making 
people look at abject parts of the 
black body, or making people look 
at the black body in pain and ec¬ 
stasy in ways they wouldn’t with Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom. 

PLAYBOY: I don’t want to give too much 
away to readers who might see Slave Play 
on Broadway, but you have this reveal 
about 35 minutes in when the audience 
realizes they’re watching something 
inside of something else. When you’ve sat 
in the audience, have you ever noticed a 
sigh of relief at that moment? 

HARRIS: It’s interesting, because the 
first act is sort of an endurance test. 
Some white people are like, “This is the 
most disgusting and offensive thing I 
could ever see. What are you doing to me? 
Why are they laughing?” And some black 
people are like, “What the fuck is this? 
Why is she laughing? Why is he laugh¬ 
ing?” And then there are other black peo¬ 
ple in the room who are like, “This is the 
funniest thing I’ve ever seen.” I’ve no¬ 
ticed a lot of my friends who grew up in 
the South are able to enjoy the first act as 
pure satire and camp. They already know 


from the top that something’s up in a way 
that I think a lot of my friends from the 
North have a weirder time with. It’s just a 
very different understanding of that type 
of performativity. 

After the shoe drops at the end of act 
one, you hear all sorts of gasps echo 
throughout the audience, and it’s exhila¬ 
rating. Just before that moment, there’s 
always about two or three couples who 
have already grabbed their bags and are 
ready to leave. And then “the thing” hap¬ 
pens. Sometimes they stop, but some¬ 
times they’ve already walked out. There 
are always these interesting things, see¬ 
ing the people who were about to leave be 
like, “Wait a second.” They stay and then 

Vm interested 
in how I ean 
use my voiee 
to ehallenge 
aeanoniwas 
trained in. 


go into this more meditative space for 
another hour and a half. 

PLAYBOY: I ’m sure you’re familiar 
with Henry Louis Gates Jr.’s New Yorker 
piece “The Ghitlin Gircuit,” written in 
response to a speech given by August 
Wilson in 1996. Wilson was basically 
beating up on black audiences for not 
showing up for his plays. Gates wrote this 
epic piece saying that, actually, black 
people are going to theater in record 
numbers; they’re just not going to see 
Wilson’s shit. They’re going to see Tyler 
Perry put on by drug dealers and starring 
retired R&B artists. Gan you talk about 
that kind of schism? 

HARRIS: I ’m not someone who had the 
privilege or the money to go to New York 
and see plays growing up. I also didn’t 
have a family that was very interested 
in allowing me to do that; they were like, 
“You like plays? We like plays. Let’s go 
see Tyler’s play in Greensboro.” It was 


startling to me the first time I ever saw 
an off-Broadway theater, because it was 
so much smaller than the Greensboro 
Goliseum Gomplex, where I’d seen Ty¬ 
ler’s work. Tyler did a show for thou¬ 
sands of people multiple nights in a row. 
When I did the show in New York, I was 
like, “Mom, this is a huge deal. There are 
like 200 seats in that theater. Huge deal.” 
Like a lot of young black theater artists 
who grew up in working-class environ¬ 
ments, I hated Tyler Perry. I thought he 
was the death of all things good. It was 
righteous to say that. It situated me in a 
different space of class. I was like, “I’m 
not broke. I like good theater. I like Au¬ 
gust Wilson. I like Adrienne Kennedy.” 

PLAYBOY: What, if anything, 
turned you around on Tyler Perry? 
HARRIS: About six or seven 
years ago, I thought. Wait a sec¬ 
ond: Tyler Perry is doing the exact 
same thing that all the downtown 
experimental white people are 
doing with stereotype, with a sort 
of associative dramaturgy. He’s 
actually working in a space of ex¬ 
perimental theater that I think a 
lot of people don’t know or recog¬ 
nize because he’s black and be¬ 
cause his work is Ghristian. If 
people just studied the text and 
what he’s doing dramaturgically, 
they would see that it looks more 
like a Wooster Group show than 
not. I became obsessed with him. 

Something really curious to 
me is that there are all these con¬ 
versations around black artists 
working in this space in the theater: If 
you’re in the August Wilson tribe of play¬ 
wrights, it doesn’t matter how many 
white people you write your plays for or 
how many white people see your plays; 
you’re still in that tribe and you’re doing 
the right black thing. But there are cer¬ 
tain black people who aren’t doing the 
right thing, and they’re making a place 
for white people. Actually, when Slave 
Play was first being talked about as mov¬ 
ing to Broadway, it was annoying because 
you had to have all these meetings with 
landlords. Broadway is basically run by 
four different companies, and if for some 
reason they don’t vibe with your work or 
don’t see it as viable, they don’t have to 
rent to you. There’s a lot of politicking, a 
lot of people moving a lot of things and a 
lot of talking to a lot of white people with 
a lot of power. At a certain point I turned 
to one of my commercial producers and 
said, “Dude, I can’t do this anymore. I 
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don’t want to go to any more meetings. 
I’m in grad school. At this point in my 
life I’d much rather rent out the Kings 
Theatre and invite Rihanna to come see 
it there—because she would come, and 
it would actually be more cool for me. 
Maybe it’s better if the play is just one of 
those weird New York phenomena that 
happen in Brooklyn and never go any¬ 
where else. Then I can sell seats for $13 
if I want.” 

PLAYBOY: The Kings Theatre, of course, 
is in the predominantly black neighbor¬ 
hood of Flatbush, Brooklyn. 

HARRIS: Anyway, that ended up not 
happening. But it has been part of my 
thinking for a long time that if none of 
us wanted to do these plays for white 
people, or if we didn’t want to do 
them in these white spaces, we 
wouldn’t. But there’s something 
about the little clout you get by 
being in that spotlight, or even 
just the training we’ve all gone 
through where we’re just, “I can’t 
waste all this time I spent read¬ 
ing Chekhov to go to Atlanta and 
hang out with people who don’t 
know what The Seagull is.” You 
know what I mean? I’m excited 
about the ways we can hopefully 
start destabilizing these sys¬ 
tems of power inside the liter¬ 
ary theater world so that we can 
have more intersections and so 
that conversations around Tyler 
Perry being one of the most in¬ 
fluential playwrights on black 
working-class makers in general 
can finally start to be part of the aca¬ 
demic understanding of what theater is. 

Slave Play, Daddy and [2016’s] Water 
Sports—it’s exciting that those were the 
first three plays I wrote, because they 
were all trying to make sense of what my 
black body means after being, in a sense, 
kidnapped by white supremacy. Kid¬ 
napped because we grew up in a place 
with very few spaces to keep a black child 
safe, and one of the places my very young 
mother decided was the safest for me 
was in a private school where I was one 
of the only people of color. You learn very 
quickly when someone’s shaping or posi¬ 
tioning you to end up with the potential 
to have a better life than they’ve had, or 
a better life than they can foresee anyone 
else in their environment having. 
PLAYBOY: How did private education 
change you? How did it find its way into 
your work? 

HARRIS: The place I come from, Mar¬ 


tinsville, Virginia, is one of the opioid 
capitals of the country. It’s like a dead 
factory town. My mom somehow made it 
so that I was one of the few black kids to 
get out of Martinsville and go somewhere 
else. I think my self-actualization, as I 
was becoming an adult man, was. What 
did I give up to do that? What did it mean 
when I was growing up that I did at times 
weaponize the intellect and tools of 
white learning that I had to make myself 
feel I had some armor against homopho¬ 
bia or whatever? I wasn’t a fighter when 
I was little, but I did have a mouth on 
me—a mouth sharpened with the tools of 
white supremacy. So when I was cutting 
some of my cousins with these fucked-up 
words, I was also cutting myself. I think 

Vm such a loud 
and aggressive 
liberal. Vm 
also a loud and 
aggressive troll 
at times. 

a lot of my self-actualization has been 
me learning how to heal those cuts and 
processing what my body means in this 
white world. 

All the characters in my plays have 
been trying to self-actualize outside the 
space of whiteness. I think what people 
might find troubling in my plays is that 
they’re seeing the self-actualization hap¬ 
pen in the third act, because I want them 
to actually experience that cutting, those 
bruises, those bumps and scrapes that 
you get as you navigate as a black body 
through white supremacy, as a queer body 
through white supremacy and hetero¬ 
patriarchy. And as a female body in all 
these spaces as well—something I ob¬ 
served my mother and sister and grand¬ 
mother do. I want you to sit inside that so 
you understand their self-actualization. 
One of the beauties of drama is that you 
can watch someone have an epiphany in 
real time, and it might force you to have 


some new self-actualization or to move 
into some new evolution in your own psy¬ 
chic journey. 

PLAYBOY: Before we move on from 
Slave Play, I want to talk about the 
giant mirror on the set, which literally 
puts the audience—again, mostly white 
people—onstage. Gan you talk about 
that choice? 

HARRIS: First of all, I was really nervous 
about getting a director, because I’d talked 
to four directors and none of them said 
the right thing. I would always ask, “By 
the way, what kind of set are you thinking 
of for this?” They would always be like, “I 
don’t know,” or they’d say something truly 
crazy. The only answer I wanted was that 
it would feel like I was inside a plantation. 
That was the whole thing. It’s how 
I’d done it at Yale when my friend 
Em Weinstein directed it. The 
first thing we did was work with 
this kid, Gordon Landenberger, 
and we told him, “We want to feel 
like we’re in a plantation. They’ve 
given us a $200 budget. How can 
we do that?” 

PLAYBOY: And he put the mirror 
on the set? 

HARRIS: No, at Yale it was a 
three-quarter thrust stage. The 
way we did it was we laid out the 
entire foundation of a planta¬ 
tion in tape, and it looked like a 
map of a plantation. All the seats 
were on top of it, and you could 
see everything. And so the first 
plan we had was that we were 
going to all be in the round in the 
New York Theatre Workshop, and in our 
first conversation with Robert O’Hara 
[director of the off-Broadway and up¬ 
coming Broadway productions], the first 
thing out of his mouth was “You know 
what we’re going to do? We’re gonna put 
these motherfuckers in the goddamn 
plantation.” But they couldn’t afford it; 
they didn’t have the money, and we were 
so angry. Then Glint Ramos, our set de¬ 
signer, who’s a genius, said, “I think I 
have an idea.” He made this mirror back¬ 
drop, and immediately we knew this 
was the set it had to be. Part of what was 
really fun about doing the play at Yale, 
with the three-quarter thrust, was every¬ 
one watching everyone else. I saw every¬ 
one become hyper aware of the black 
people sitting across from them, or the 
white people sitting across from them, 
or the mixed-race couple sitting across 
from them, or the mixed girls sitting 
right there. The racial project of America 
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went into stark focus inside the room, es¬ 
pecially during the second act. We saw 
people shifting uncomfortably, people 
looking at partners, people not knowing 
if it was okay that they’d just laughed, be¬ 
cause they saw someone else on the other 
side freaking out. For me. I’ve only ever 
wanted to work inside a theatrical space 
where people have to be in conversation 
with each other after they leave. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking of uncomfortable 
reactions, I want to ask you about that 
Trump midriff tee you were photographed 
in a few years ago. I’m sure you’ve seen 
that photo used against you many times. 
What’s the story there? 

HARRIS: That photo is used all the time. 
My friend Nimrod took that picture 
when he came to visit me at Yale. 

I was so hyper and excited that I 
was a first-year student at Yale, 
you know? I got that shirt from a 
friend who was doing a documen¬ 
tary series, basically filming the 
GOP thing, and I’m such a loud 
and proud aggressive liberal. I’m 
also a loud and aggressive troll at 
times, because I’m a Gemini, and 
when they saw the shirt they were 
like, “Oh my God, Jeremy will 
fucking love this.” Actually, it was 
going to be in the first version of 
Water Sports; I got it right before 
I started school, and Water Sports 
was the play we were doing then. 

I was always getting these weird 
downtown Los Angeles plays. I’d 
done a play where Rachel Dolezal 
and Dylann Roof are siblings, and 
it was this insane, crazy thing. So every¬ 
one was like, “What would Jeremy do if 
this was a prop he had?” And I was like, 
“I actually want to publicly wear this as 
a crop top and just experience the world 
like that.” It was that simple. In my mind, 
when you have maybe a thousand fol¬ 
lowers who are all your friends, the in¬ 
tent and the impact of what you’re doing 
always intersect, because every one of 
those thousand people knows who the 
fuck you are. So it was difficult to see that 
picture become weaponized and miscon¬ 
strued afterward. But I was also like, “I 
don’t know what to tell you guys. I liter¬ 
ally just wrote a play attempting to call 
out white supremacy even in the minute 
interactions we have every day. So I don’t 
know why you would think I would be pro 
a white-supremacist president.” I sent 
out a tweet like, “I’m not a Trump sup¬ 
porter. I never was. I’m not an accelera¬ 
tionist. I never was.” 


PLAYBOY: You probably wore that shirt 
before Kanye wore the m aga hat, though. 
HARRIS: Oh, I definitely wore it before 
he wore the maga hat. I lOO percent did it 
before Kanye did. 

PLAYBOY: And you have to understand, 
when we first saw Kanye in the hat, we 
thought. Is this a joke? Is this supposed 
to be ironic? Is he being a contrarian? 
What was your reaction to seeing him in 
the MAGA hat? 

HARRIS: I didn’t think he was a Trump 
supporter until he started talking, and 
then I knew. This also intersects with 
the idea of performing wokeness. This 
will probably get me in trouble, but there 
are very few people I believe in canceling 
unless they do physical, violent harm to 

Sometimes 
when you^ve 
gone a little 
erazy, the 
eraziest ehoiee 
makes sense. 

someone. Unless they do actual harm to 
multiple people. I’m like, “Wait, let’s fig¬ 
ure out where their brains might be.” 
PLAYBOY: You don’t believe in canceling? 
HARRIS: I think that to cancel is to be¬ 
lieve that change doesn’t matter, that 
change is impossible and that people’s 
psyches are static. I think psyches are 
not static, and neither are thought pat¬ 
terns or interests or even our sex and sex¬ 
uality. Nothing about us is static, so why 
should we decide that someone’s position 
is static and therefore they can be can¬ 
celed? Unless someone has done actual 
harm to me or my community through 
action and not just words. I’m like, “Let’s 
figure out where the fuck they might be 
coming from or figure this out in a dif¬ 
ferentway.” Or just disengage. 

For me, Kanye was one of the only peo¬ 
ple who actually helped push forward 
certain aesthetic positions for black art¬ 
ists in hip-hop. Now, did he borrow a lot 


of things from other artists in order to do 
that? One hundred percent. That’s a fact, 
but that’s also a fact of art-making writ 
large. I think we’d never had such a pub¬ 
lic artist who was reaching so many peo¬ 
ple, saying, “Hey, we can also do this.” 
A concert can be where we intersect 
with Vanessa Beecroft, you know what I 
mean? And the same with Beyonce, who 
has been doing that so deeply with her 
videos and how she’s reshaping what 
the black female cinematic imaginary 
can be. Is she stealing from Julie Dash? 
Absolutely—or not stealing but borrow¬ 
ing from Julie Dash and countless other 
amazing artists. Yes. But now people can 
google Daughters of the Dust and get it 
because of a Beyonce video, and people 
weren’t getting that before. 

So anyway, when Kanye 
started doing his Trump speech¬ 
ifying, I was like, “What is going 
on with Kanye?” I had to write 
about it. I wrote this play called 
Ye that was in T Magazine. I 
was just like, “Being someone 
who has unchecked mental ill¬ 
ness for a very long time, who 
has dealt with major loss and 
has also been sort of glorified as 
a full god must make you want 
to root for another public crazy 
person—someone who actually 
might be a path for you to make 
the sort of change you thought 
you were going to make through 
your music and that you’ve seen 
has only made you money and 
also created a deeper alienation. 
You thought that, by getting to one level, 
you would pass some test and be free of 
white supremacy.” And he kept hitting 
up against it. That was his whole fash¬ 
ion journey: “I’m at dinner with Anna 
Wintour, but you guys won’t give me my 
own fashion label at a luxury house.” 
Yeah, because that’s how white suprem¬ 
acy works. You don’t just get to pass one 
test and go to the end. I can see how that 
would kind of make you go crazy, and 
sometimes when you’ve gone a little 
crazy, the craziest choice makes sense. 

So I just saw that on a different scale- 
hut that’s not the point of the T-shirt. The 
T-shirt was just, at the time, saying, “This 
is fucking insane. This person is running 
for president and I’m going to queer this 
shirt and disrupt it.” I think in the spaces 
I was wearing it, I did disrupt, but it has 
disrupted my own life in ways I didn’t ex¬ 
pect. So thanks. Trump. 

PLAYBOY: And thank you for that 
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digression on Kanye. Of course his wife 
provided great cover for him by working 
with the administration and also by kind 
of gaslighting us: “Watch me get two 
black women out of jail.” 

HARRIS: She’s such an interesting case 
to me. Because what she has done is kind 
of like gaslighting, it’s very difficult to 
critique. I don’t even know what space 
this is intersecting. I don’t know what 
else she talks about in those rooms when 
she’s making these deals, which is crazy. 
And what does it mean that 
she’s devoting her life to 
justice? Is it just for the 
good look and the bob, or 
does she actually want jus¬ 
tice for different people? 

PLAYBOY: Let’s shift to 
Daddy and its references 
to Kara Walker. Like her, 
you’ve had success in your 
20S. I saw Walker attacked 
as an artist when she first 
came out, and I’ve seen her 
be rightly reconsidered in 
recent years. In Daddy, 

Franklin, the protago¬ 
nist, argues with the white 
“daddy” character about A 
Subtlety, which is of course 
about sex and slavery, as 
is much of your own work. 

What about you: Where do 
you stand on Walker? 

HARRIS: I think I’ve al¬ 
ways been more interested 
in work that gets a big reac¬ 
tion from people than ones 
that get a small reaction. 

I remember being 15 or 16 
and reading about Walker 
and just thinking. Who is 
this woman, and why does 
her work look like a car¬ 
toon? I just couldn’t stop 
looking at the images. But as I’ve ma¬ 
tured, even as her work got problema- 
tized and then reconsidered. I’ve always 
thought that at least she’s saying some¬ 
thing. Most of her inquiries have been 
around the histories of chattel slavery 
on the black erotic and the black erotic 
imaginary. She’s saying it in her full 
voice, and I like people who talk in their 
full voice. 

PLAYBOY: You sound as though you’re 
describing your own work. 

HARRIS: Yeah. I think those things 
were really palpable for me. Part of it is 
because I’ve always been able to clock 
where desire is living in a space or in 


a room. When I was in fourth or fifth 
grade I told my mom that my stepdad 
was cheating on her. I just saw it and 
was like, “Oh, Dad is lying. That’s what’s 
happening.” My mom found out be¬ 
cause of me. So I think I have an attrac¬ 
tion to people who seek out the erotic or 
where desire lives inside their work— 
especially where desire and violence in¬ 
tersect. Those things drew me in really 
quickly early on. I’m excited to see how 
I’m moving away from that in my new 



writing, to get to other spaces around 
the erotic—spaces where violence 
maybe exists in different ways. The play 
I’m working on now. Black Exhibition, 
is more about where the erotic or desire 
intersects with capital and what that 
means for my identity. 

PLAYBOY: One of my questions was 
about how the erotic can be used to com¬ 
bat racism and white hegemony. There 
are also questions around how it can 
be used to combat racial capitalism or, 
say, ecological disaster. Can the erotic 
be used to push back against all these 
things? 

HARRIS: Sometimes I wonder, despite 


what my work is doing, if in some ways 
I’m still a Southern prude. I have a lot of 
friends who are Forest Faeries. For some 
people it’s a spiritual thing, but for oth¬ 
ers it’s actually political. I was like, “Is 
it a politic to be a funky white gay fuck¬ 
ing in the forest?” I’m not sure, because 
I don’t know what that liberates us from 
or how that destabilizes anything other 
than the position of your penis. But I 
also think their presence in Tennessee 
does displace some sort of power struc¬ 
ture ingrained there. But 
where I see the power of 
the erotic really having 
an unimpeachable force 
is in art. When the erotic 
hits art, something in 
the air changes. Did you 
see the Jermaine Dupri- 
Cardi B thing? 

PLAYBOY: Dupri basi¬ 
cally dismissed all con¬ 
temporary female rappers 
as “strippers rapping.” 
HARRIS: There’s some¬ 
thing really interesting 
about this man’s deep 
anger over these women 
getting so popular by 
talking about the same 
k things that men have 

talked about in every sin¬ 
gle one of their songs for¬ 
ever. I was truly confused. 
I was like. Do you listen 
to men rapping? In every 
song that DaBaby has put 
out this year he’s talk¬ 
ing about how he’s going 
to fuck someone’s girl¬ 
friend or someone’s wife, 
or how everyone’s trying 
to get on DaBaby’s dick, 
and that’s why we love 
DaBaby. DaBaby’s funny, 
and he sounds sexy, and you’re like, “Cool, 
DaBaby!” But Cardi or Saweetie or Megan 
Thee Stallion doing the same thing—now 
this is the space that’s not okay. 

The black female erotic is something 
we’ve lived in fear of in our country for 
centuries, and now we have women who 
are able to stand and speak in a full 
voice about.... I mean, not now. They’re 
on the backs of all the women who said, 
“This is who I am. Get into it.” And 
they’re doing it for seemingly no one 
but themselves. That’s what always 
makes me excited about hearing Megan 
Thee Stallion: She’s doing the erotic for 
herself. It makes people immediately 
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want to dance, but it also makes a lot 
of people immediately want to activate 
their violence against her. Even if it’s 
just Trey Songz being like, “Yo, when are 
you gonna let me hit it?” That’s violent. 
So I think their erotic has the potential 
to make ripples in that space. 

I’m still trying to figure out which 
ways the erotic can displace identity- 
politics capitalism. I feel we’re in this 
space where wokeness has become cap¬ 
ital, and we’ve immediately fallen back 
asleep inside the American dream, 
where my identity markers as a queer 
black man make me a much more prof¬ 
itable person inside a space of capital. 
It actually gives white supremacy more 
power, and I’m trying to figure out how I 
can undo that. 

PLAYBOY: Articulating that also af¬ 
firms the cis-hetero black men who have 
been attacking you—and me, for my re¬ 
cent work—saying that this success is 
because of your queerness or our femi¬ 
nism, not because of our blackness. But 
for now, let’s stay focused on pleasure and 
the erotic: What was your earliest sex¬ 
ual awakening, and what were your first 
ideas of pleasure? 

HARRIS: I had an erotic life that was 
very much situated inside this space— 
and the gesture I’m making is a circle 
around my head. 

PLAYBOY: Cerebral. 

HARRIS: Yeah, I had a cerebral re¬ 
lationship to sex and sexuality that 
wasn’t as immediate as that of some of 
my friends who’d discovered porn. I was 
genuinely like, “What is that?”'I}ie first 
thing I ever masturbated to was Brit¬ 
ney Spears’s “I’m a Slave 4 U” video 
when I was in about eighth grade. I put 
off masturbation for a really long time. 
I think it was because a deep part of me 
knew I was gay and didn’t have an out¬ 
let for that besides my best friend, who 
is also gay but with whom I would never 
have wanted to experiment, because he 
was like my brother. I had a lot of girl¬ 
friends, and for me a lot of the pleasure 
came from the intellectual space we got 
to live in together. It wasn’t until I went 
to college and started to have fervent 
hypersexual relationships that I started 
to realize. Oh, I actually would rather 
have sex with a man. That was an ac¬ 
cumulation of watching a lot of foreign 
films and realizing I was more and more 
drawn to ones with men at the center of 
the erotic life of the film. 

PLAYBOY: What’s an example? 

HARRIS: The Dreamers was major. Y 


Tu Mama Tambien was major. A lot of 
French movies, like Swimming Pool— 
I love that one so much. The movie that 
made me most like. Okay, Jeremy, you 
need to really check yourself, was Fish 
Tank, which has become a big space of 
conversation today because of Andrea 
Arnold. I remember watching Michael 
Fassbender in that movie and think¬ 
ing, Oh, I’m gay. So I broke up with my 
girlfriend—it was a whole thing. And 
then I started actively sleeping with men 
right after I turned 19. 

PLAYBOY: I find that—and this is me 
talking to you from a different gener¬ 
ation and having a Gen Y daughter— 
there’s a lot of asexuality with kids. I 
don’t want to be too reductive and blame 
everything on tech, like, “Y’all just text 
everything,” but everything has become 
more cerebral. I’m not trying to crack the 
code, because it’s not mine to crack, but 
it’s interesting. 

HARRIS: Well, our generation is hav¬ 
ing less sex than previous generations, 
which has been crazy to talk about. I 
had this deep, romantically enriching 
relationship that was completely asex¬ 
ual for about six months. I had to stop. I 
was like, “Wait, what is going on? I feel 
like at any other time in my life we would 
have had sex already. This makes no 
sense.” They were like, “But I don’t want 
that. Isn’t it possible for us to be soul¬ 
mates who don’t have sex?” And I was 
like, “Maybe?” 

PLAYBOY: Yes. The answer is yes! 
HARRIS: But I knew that something I 
would want from my soulmate is the sort 
of erotic potentials you don’t have with a 
roommate or a best friend. 

PLAYBOY: Okay, my last questions 
are about success. I recently did a proj¬ 
ect that more people watched than any¬ 
thing else I’ve done in my life, and I 
know you’ve been dealing with similar 
levels of attention and acclaim. This 
sounds mad entitled, but success can be 
burdensome. Demands are put on you, 
and you start to understand every Holly¬ 
wood story that ends in drugs or suicide 
or some other tragedy. I don’t mean to 
pose this as a typical self-care question, 
but how do you stay sane? 

HARRIS: I don’t do anything enough. 
I’ve been trying to meditate at 2:30 
every day using Headspace. It’s the best, 
but I don’t do it enough. I’m trying to 
force myself to start reading again, be¬ 
cause one thing that started to hap¬ 
pen when things got so fast was that I 
stopped reading. I used to read every 


new script that no one else had read 
yet. I’m also trying to get out of think¬ 
ing only about myself, because that’s 
the real trap: constantly talking at your 
friends about how crazy your life is and 
forgetting to focus on them. One thing I 
am consistently getting better at is ask¬ 
ing my friends to just download on me— 
asking what’s going on in their day and 
actively forcing myself to not shut off 
and think. Oh, my Broadway thing is 
happening and I need to.... 

PLAYBOY: But how about the work? 
How are you going to stay focused, in¬ 
spired, whatever, as your star continues 
to rise? 

HARRIS: I think the thing I’m most 
afraid of is not being able to have the 
freedom, the sort of looseness I had with 
my work that allowed me to write Slave 
Play or Daddy. Because now I’m con¬ 
stantly thinking about what tweets I’m 
going to get about the play. Then I’m 
like, Jeremy, you know who you are; you 
know why you write; you don’t need the 
noise. And all these people telling me 
that they’re going to Broadway for the 
first time to see my play are making me 
think. Okay, your impulses are okay. 
You’re doing something right. Forget 
about all these other crazy people who 
don’t actually want to see you as a per¬ 
son. And I’m not saying that people who 
don’t like the play should be dismissed. 
I actually want to have a discursive con¬ 
versation around the role of black art¬ 
ists inside white space. What are the 
questions that people can have about me 
being a black queer man who has done a 
play with a black woman at the center of 
it? Which is again something I find curi¬ 
ous, because every single one of my other 
plays is about black gay men, so should 
one always stay in that lane? What is the 
role of the writer in 2019? It might be 
that in 2019 we don’t want men to write 
women, which I’m like, “Great, maybe 
that’s just what we do.” 

I’m excited about the next two plays 
I’m writing. I tell myself, Jeremy, you’re 
not going to judge yourself. You’re not 
going to ask yourself. Is this as good as 
Slave Play? Is this as good as Daddy? 
You’re just going to write them with the 
same sort of energy you wrote all your 
other plays. I’m really scared of one of 
them, like. Oh my God, this play has 
nine men in it. What does that mean? 
Are you allowed to write a play with nine 
men in it anymore? I don’t even know, 
but I just did it, you know? And it feels 
really good. Q 
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A social-media-fueled tourism boom saved 
Iceland from economic ruin. A decade later, is it 
leading the country to environmental collapse? 

BY Cl ARA O'ROURKE 


S elfie sticks punch the sky as three women 
bob through the milky-blue water. They 
look like knights charging against a 
strong wind, but they’re young and 
they’re American and they persevere. 
Their hair is piled high on their heads, 
and they purse their lips as they gaze up 
at their iPhones. Behind them, a man 
takes photo after photo of his partner as 
she swans in small circles. She reviews the shots with a 
severe expression as he shields the screen from the sun. 

When their images post to Instagram, they will all ap¬ 
pear to be alone in this otherworldly watering hole, the 
Blue Lagoon, situated about 45 minutes outside Reykja¬ 
vik, Iceland’s capital. In real life, they’re surrounded by 
tourists from countries such as Pakistan, Algeria and 
Poland, all similarly posing in the steamy, geothermal 
seawater or making their way to the bar, where the first 
glass of sparkling wine is on the house. 

The Blue Lagoon warns its patrons that it’s impor¬ 
tant to stay hydrated while wading in the 100-degree, 
silica-heavy pool. Flowing on one side of the lagoon is a 
metal fountain etched with the words pure Icelandic 
WATER to signal where visitors can fill their cups for 
free. If this seems like a marketing ploy to make local 
water sexy, it’s working. One woman’s eyes go wide as 
she tells me how great the tap water tastes in Iceland, 
better than back home. The country’s tourism board 
playfully rebranded tap water as Kranavatn, a word that 
literally translates to “tap water.” 

Good marketing is behind Iceland’s tourism boom. 
The country’s seemingly pristine landscapes abound 
on social-media screens and draw more than 2 million 
visitors to its shores each year to hike behind thunder¬ 
ing waterfalls or to see up close the canyon where Justin 
Bieber shot his “I’ll Show You” music video. Some land 
at Keflavik International Airport—the main entry point 
for foreign travelers—because they’re seeking something 
more ancient than the Colosseum in Rome, less defiled 
than Tulum. Others are here because they’ve seen Ice¬ 
land’s remote vistas on Facebook or on Game of Thrones, 
which often filmed here. But as the number of tourists 
has spiked, with yearly visitors outnumbering perma¬ 
nent residents sixfold, traditional systems have broken 
down. Locals know not to venture onto a glacier in san¬ 
dals and to stay on designated paths when hiking. Visi¬ 
tors, in their attempts to get photos that don’t feature 
other gawking tourists, traipse farther and farther off 
the trail, destroying plant life. Tourists pluck the words 
SEND NUDES in moss that will take decades to regrow. 


The culprits in that very real crime against a hillside 
are unknown, but you can picture them. News reports 
have warned about a crisis in the country, one that’s 
overwhelming everything from hotels to national parks. 
Iceland’s environment is fragile, and it’s being threat¬ 
ened by too many travelers. But tourism helped yank 
the country out of an earlier crisis, buoying the economy 
after the debilitating collapse of 2008. And here I am, 
ready to experience a country whose rapidly expanding 
popularity may be permanently damaging what lured 
me here in the first place. 

• • • 

I’m seated next to a man named Jason on my flight 
from Paris to Reykjavik in late June, and I tell him my 
plans for the next five days: Drive to a town near the 
Solheimajokull 
glacier, which 
I’ll climb with a 
tour group rec¬ 
ommended on 
TripAdvisor, 
then drive to 
Reykjavik and 
visit the Blue 
Lagoon and the 
Golden Circle, a 
popular tourist 
route. 

Normally I 
avoid talking 
to anyone on 
planes, but I no¬ 
tice Jason’s driv¬ 
er’s license is 
from Washing¬ 
ton state, which 
leads us to dis¬ 
cover that we 
graduated from 
the same college in the same year. The coincidence does 
not feel so impressive when I recount the number of people 
I know who’ve visited Iceland in the past few years—nearly 
two dozen. One of my favorite stories: A woman was in a 
coffee shop in Reykjavik when she asked the person sit¬ 
ting next to her to scoot over. In a country with only about 
350,000 residents, perhaps it’s also not so remarkable that 
the woman was Bjork. 

Tourism has played a vital role in helping Iceland re¬ 
cover from the 2008 economic crash, says SigriSur Dogg 
GuQmundsdottir, a spokesperson for Visit Iceland and 
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nts feel Iceland 
a cartoon of itself. 


Left: Situated on the south 
ooast, Reynisfjara is one 
of loeland's most visited 
blaek-sand beaches. 
Acclaimed for its beauty, 
the beach is also notori¬ 
ously dangerous due to the 
water's strong undertow. 


a sort of hype-woman for the country. The industry has grown rapidly, from fewer 
than 500,000 visitors in 2010 to 2.2 million in 2018. The country used to be a landing 
pad for planes to refuel before heading on to Europe or North America. But Iceland- 
air and, before it collapsed in March, WOW Air, offered stopover deals that helped 
secure Iceland as a travel destination. 

In some ways that growth has been a boon, GuSmundsdottir says. Restaurants and 
other services have opened in rural areas, where residents now have entrepreneurial 
opportunities that didn’t exist before the tourism explosion. 

“People are able to move back into the towns and villages they grew up in be¬ 
cause they can create jobs for themselves,” she says. H 5 fn, a town of barely 2,000 
where GuSmundsdottir used to live, now supports a large grocery store and three 
restaurants—amenities that locals alone couldn’t sustain. 

But the influx of tourists has also strained infrastructure, she says, especially at 
the most-trafficked sites, including the Golden Gircle. The canyon from Bieber’s 
music video, which has almost half a billion views on YouTube, closed temporarily 
after Beliebers from across the globe overran it, destroying delicate vegetation. An¬ 
other hiking spot, Reykjadalur, also went dark after Iceland’s environmental agency 
decided it had been endangered by tourists. A 2018 report from the Minister of Tour¬ 
ism, Industry and Innovation says beloved vistas including the Dverghamrar basalt 
columns and the Gullfoss waterfall are all at risk of damage. 

Some of these sites were simply never meant to be popular. The country has an 
“Icelandic Pledge” that it encourages tourists to take, promising to travel respon¬ 
sibly, camp at campsites and so on. The tap water campaign aimed at tourists is a 
national effort to cut back on plastic bottles. At gas stations. Styrofoam and paper 
cups, ubiquitous in the United States, are hard to come by. If you want a coffee to go, 
you’ll often need to bring your own mug or buy a reusable one. 

Iceland chairs the Arctic Gouncil and holds the presidency of the Nordic Gouncil of 
Ministers, and one of its three focuses for the latter is sustainable tourism, including 
“decarbonization” of the industry. A member of the Paris Agreement, the country aims 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions by 40 percent of 1990 levels by 2030 and be carbon 
neutral by 2040. A 50 percent increase to its 2010 carbon tax went into effect last year. 
Iceland also wants to electrify its vehicle fleet. The impacts of climate change are al¬ 
ready apparent, says GuSmundsdottir. But, she adds, “there’s a really strong will in 


Iceland to preserve nature and maintain 
tourism as a sustainable industry.” 

It’s bright and cold when I land in Ke- 
flavik. It’s summertime, so the sun 
won’t set till around midnight. Driving 
on near-empty roads to my Airbnb near 
Hvolsvollur, I pass purple Alaska lu¬ 
pines, an invasive plant species, blanket¬ 
ing the rolling, rocky hills. There are as 
many tour buses barreling down the Ring 
Road, the route that loops the country, as 
there are cars. Navigating through small 
towns I see hostels and buildings with 
Airbnb logos affixed to the windows. 

The waterfall by my Airbnb, which 
you might know as #skogafoss, is majes¬ 
tic. Gampers have set up tents near the 
base, and a woman is furiously adjust¬ 
ing her selfie stick in the spray while 
climbing the hundreds of steps to the 
top. As lambs gallop down the grass be¬ 
side the stairs, the place feels peaceful, 
even private. I could see the waterfall 
from a nearby restaurant, which seems 
emblematic of how tourism affects rural 
towns—part of the cottage industry sup¬ 
porting the interlopers who are chang¬ 
ing these communities. 

It’s still light when I fall asleep at the 
Airbnb. A chicken coop backs up to the 
guesthouse, but the rooster never crows. 
The next day, my host smiles gently as 
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Left: The Icelandic horse 
has lived on the island 
since the 10th century; 
today it's bred for 
sheepherding, competition 
and leisure riding. Middle: 
Vandalism to plant life 
has become a concern 
following increasing 
reports of intentional 
destruction. Bottom: 
Landmannalaugar, a 
popular hiking destination, 
is surrounded by mountains 
and obsidian lava fields. 


she presents breakfast: bread made with barley from 
their farm, homemade dandelion and rhubarb jams, 
Angelica pesto and lamb pate. The eggs are from their 
chickens, the milk from their cows. Seated around the 
table are more people from the U.S., including women 
from California, Florida and Seattle and a man from New 
York City. He was in Europe for work but took advantage 
of the stopover and is visiting Iceland for about 48 hours. 

Judy Butler is in Iceland because the airfare to Ireland 
from her home in Kittery, Maine was too expensive, plus 
a lot of her colleagues at the school where she teaches En¬ 
glish have been here and liked it. Butler and I soon de¬ 
part for the Solheimajokull glacier. The trail leads us 
through an ash-covered icescape that our guide, a British 
man named Simon Rees, calls Mordor. The ash, left over 
from past volcanic eruptions, insulates the ice, forming 
dark peaks and valleys near the water’s edge. 

“Eirst chance for photos for all you instagrammers,” 
Rees says after a few minutes of walking. The actor who 
plays Jaime Bannister on Game of Thrones posted a sel- 
fie he took on Solheimajokull, Rees says before encour¬ 
aging us to ask him questions about glaciers. Or the TV 
show. I ask about the show. Eirst he tells me he didn’t 
like the ending. Then he points to a sign hammered into 
the earth that marks where the glacier reached back in 
2010. According to Rees, it’s one of the fastest disap¬ 
pearing in Europe. 

“And I’ll leave it up to you to decide why,” he says, skirt¬ 
ing any conversations about climate change. (Soon after 
my trip, the Copernicus Climate Change Service reports 
that July was the hottest month ever recorded on Earth.) 
In brief, he tells us, there’s less snow in the winter and 
more melt in the summer. The same amount of ice has 












disappeared in the past to years as in the past too. Icebergs sticking out of the lagoon 
like meringue won’t exist by the end of this summer, he says, and he notices more break¬ 
ing off all the time. Later, he shows me a photo a friend of his took from the same spot in 
September 2018. There was a wall of ice. Now there’s water. Tour guides will need to jump 
the stream, he says, and then build a bridge. 


Above: Jokulsarlon is 
Iceland's most tourist- 
friendly glacial lagoon 
and, with a depth of 814 
feet, also its deepest 
lake—a result of glaoial 
retreat due to rising 
temperatures spurred 
by elimate change. 


“Eventually we won’t 
be able to get here at all.” 

Retreating glaciers can 
be increasingly hard 
to access, says Nathan 
Reigner, an Arctic Ful- 
bright Scholar in Reyk¬ 
javik, but the glacial melt 
is also creating new sites, 
like the Jokulsarlon gla¬ 
cier lagoon that formed 
when glaciers calved and 
melted along the south 
coast. As more of these 
sites have emerged, he 
says, there has been an 
“arms race” for who can 
develop tourism busi¬ 
nesses to meet the sky¬ 
rocketing demand. What 
one study early in the 
tourism boom called a 
“surprising lack of plan¬ 
ning and control at the 
national level” led to a 
spate of visitors and tour 
companies that were ig¬ 
norant of environmental 
sustainability guidelines. 

Reigner is a recreation 
and tourism consultant 
with a background in 
park management, con¬ 
centrating in part on 
crowding, capacity and 
conflict. At a coffee shop 
in downtown Reykjavik 
he gives me a primer on 
Icelandic tourism. 

To wit: Tourists have 
been coming to Iceland 
since the 19th century. 
At first it was rich Eu¬ 
ropeans. By 2008, when 
the economy crashed, 
the country hosted about 
500,000 visitors a year. 
The financial crisis’s en¬ 
core was the volcanic eruption that grounded flights on the continent for weeks. 

But the krona, already a volatile currency, was down steeply against the dollar. It be¬ 
came cheap to venture here, and Visit Iceland, the country’s official tourism arm, rallied 
to save the 2010 summer tourism season. It worked. By 2013, about 800,000 people were 
landing in the country each year; by 2017, more than 2.2 million. 

As adventure-seekers visited Iceland and exposed their friends and family (or follow¬ 
ers) to images of the country, those places became destinations. And Iceland didn’t have 
the structures it needed to support the surge. A range of goods and services have followed 
the tourists to towns of all sizes. Even Reykjavik has more bars, Reigner says. Locals are 
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Below: Landmannalaugar ("People's Pools" in loelandio) is 
dotted with hot springs and serves as the starting point of 
the 34-nnile Laugavegur hiking trail. 


Above: At about 40,000 
square miles, loeland is 
roughly the same size as 
Kentueky. Outside the Ring 
Road, much sightseeing is 
done via hiking trails, which 
traverse the country across 
three national parks. 


happy their swimming pools are open later. 

During the summer, on any given day, about one in 
five people on the island are tourists, Reigner says. 
But as the krona regains its value, visitors are staying 
for fewer days. That means their land travel is lim¬ 
ited. It might be more appealing to stay on, say, the 
Golden Circle than spend a day driving to a more re¬ 
mote coastal village. This causes problems by concen¬ 
trating the environmental footprint within a small 
area. Distributing tourists more evenly across the 
country can reduce the negative impacts. For exam¬ 
ple, Keflavik airport currently centers traffic in the 
country’s southwest region, so in 2015 the govern¬ 
ment resolved to develop new flight routes to lesser- 
known airports, such as Akureyri in the northeast. 

Icelanders are split on how much the tourism in¬ 
dustry benefits their communities. Generally 
they’re happy with it, but some feel priced out or 
crowded out, Reigner says. Others feel Iceland has 
become a cartoon of itself. The government devel¬ 
oped a plan to collect reliable data to improve trans¬ 
portation, infrastructure and more. And, Reigner 
says, they’ve been largely successful. By looking 
at issues including freshwater, wastewater, nature 
sites and carbon footprints, the country seems to be 
tackling the conflicts that stem from tourism. Still, 
many Icelanders believe tourists “spoil” nature. I 
ask Reigner if he agrees. He leans back in his chair 
and thinks for a second. 

“Intensive use,” he says, “requires intensive man¬ 
agement.” He goes on to say that no “management 
machine” could have coped with the rapid growth of 
tourism in Iceland. 

“It’s not that people did a bad job,” he says. “It’s 
that the job is impossible.” 

When Reigner first visited Iceland, in 2015, he 
thought it was a playground. Now he thinks about it 
more holistically. He wishes he could help tourists 


connect more with the culture, a challenge on a weeklong or weekend 
trip. Being a tourist means going somewhere to find meaning for your¬ 
self, but in doing so you also change the meaning of a place. 

Reykjavik surely feels changed, though compared with when, I don’t 
know. The waiter at a downtown restaurant speaks English to me before 
I say anything. More Americans stumble in, and a Japanese man at the 
table next to mine demands the wi-fi password. Watching the people 
pass by outside, I wonder if any of them are from here. 

• • • 

By the time everyone has boarded the Arctic Adventures minibus for the 
Golden Gircle tour that ferries tourists from Thingvellir National Park to 
the Geysir geothermal area to the Gullfoss waterfall, 12 of us are buck¬ 
led in, plus our guide, Heimir. Nine are from the United States and five, 
including me, live in Texas. A couple from San Antonio tells me about a 
cave they visited that maybe closed because tourists keep scrawling their 
names in the bacteria covering its walls. The guide showed them one such 
graffito from 2006 that’s still visible today. Gori Glymer, who’s here from 
Philadelphia to celebrate her 50th birthday with her mom, passes around 
a dried fish snack. Michelle Brinker, from Houston, takes my photo at 
the national park, a UNESGO world heritage site with a parking lot full of 
sightseeing buses. One tourist climbs over the rope installed to keep visi¬ 
tors away from a cliff. He wants a better photo. 

One story Heimir tells us about tourists sits with me longer than the 
rest. It dates to the early 2000s, before the tourism boom. People hop¬ 
ing to see a UEO land on a glacier had descended on Reykjavik, renting 
cars and driving into the rural countryside. Many ran out of gas before 
they could find filling stations. Others showed up at overbooked hotels. 
The region wasn’t equipped to host so many people at once, but farm¬ 
ers opened their doors and welcomed the ignorant travelers. That same 
hospitality is on show today among Airbnb hosts and restaurant servers 
who patiently wait while I fumble to find the correct amount of krona to 
pay for a meal. Eor my final dinner in Iceland I eat at Skal, in a food hall 
in Reykjavik. (An American suggested it.) Sitting at the bar, I order a 
skirt steak that another American, sitting nearby, recommended. After 
it’s placed in front of me, the woman next to me nods and smiles. I feel 
as though I’ve finally earned a local’s approval, but when she speaks, it’s 
clear she’s American. 

“So good,” she says. Then she pulls out her phone. ■ 
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Marilyn Minter has 
been thoughtfully 
shocking people 
for 50 years. Here, 
the legendary artist 
shares never-before- 
published work 
and weighs in on 
the importance of 
defining pleasure on 
one's own terms 


BY KIMBERLY DREW 


W hen I arrive at Marilyn Minter’s studio in 

midtown Manhattan for our interview, I’m 
greeted with an iced coffee and the artist’s 
favorite chocolate chip cookies. Minter 
wears a resist T-shirt, a design collabo¬ 
ration with the grassroots political orga¬ 
nization Swing Left. “Resist” has become 
a rallying cry in this political moment; for 
Minter, a lifelong activist and vocal propo¬ 
nent of reproductive rights, the campaign is just one example of 
how the multimedia artist uses her practice as activism. (I wore 
a MY BODY, MY CHOICE shirt from the emerging fashion designer 
Gollina Strada, quietly hoping Minter would think it was cool.) 
The sartorial choice is a testament to how Minter suffuses every 
choice she makes with intention—from her outfits to her chic stu¬ 
dio layout to the sustainable straw in my compostable coffee cup. 

My fascination with Minter’s work began when I was in college, 
when images from Tom Ford’s fall-winter 2007 collection popped 
up on my Tumblr dashboard. I knew very little about Ford and 
even less about whoever had taken the photos, but I was seduced by 
their grittiness. In one shot, the designer devours a soft pink cake; 
in another, a model covered in rain—or sweat—purses her lips as 
she gently caresses her glasses. Unlike more traditional fashion 
photographers such as Steven Meisel or Annie Leibovitz, Minter 
produces images that aren’t about the products or the models— 
they seem to speak directly to the viewer’s instinctual desire. 

The 71-year-old artist has always explored beauty and pleasure 
from unexpected vantage points. Born in Shreveport, Louisiana 
and raised in south Florida, Minter did not spend her early life on 
a crystal stair. In her 1969 series Coral Ridge Towers, shot while 
she was in college, we get a glimpse of her opioid-addicted mother 
at home in Fort Lauderdale. “In Florida, we were in the land of no 
parents,” she says of her and her brothers’ strained relationship 
with their mother and father. In the black-and-white images we 
see their mother, splayed across her bed, applying makeup and 
taking pleasure in her own gaze. At first glance these images, 
which won the praise of pioneering photographer Diane Arbus 
while she was visiting Minter’s school, could just as easily be 
portraits of a retired Hollywood starlet; instead they provide an 


intimate look into Minter’s past. “I knew she’d 
pass out and never get out of bed and always 
wear nightgowns and float around,” Minter 
says of her mother. “It was all this kind of bas¬ 
tardized glamour.” That glamour would re¬ 
main a key motif in Minter’s practice for the 
next five decades. 

Although not exactly a household name, 
Minter is widely respected in the arts com¬ 
munity, first gaining notoriety in the 1980s 
through a series of exhibits at the feminist 
gallery Grade Mansion and later by receiv¬ 
ing a prestigious Guggenheim Fellowship, in 
1998. Since then, her photographs, paintings 
and videos have been shown in galleries and 
museums around the world, including at the 
2006 Whitney Biennial. 

Unlike many of her peers, Minter boldly 
straddles fine art and commercial art. She re¬ 
fuses to be relegated to one way of making, or 
presenting, her images. In her 2006 work Shit 
Kieker, for example, she takes the idea of “shoe 
porn” and presents a model in snakeskin sti¬ 
lettos kicking up mud. As the model’s ankles 
torque, you wonder if she’s being dragged back 
to a dancing partner or pivoting toward free¬ 
dom. In 20 i 6 ’s Deep Frost (pictured opposite, 
bottom left), we see a tongue pressed on fro¬ 
zen glass. The tension is palpable as the icy 
landscape is cleared by the heat of the mod¬ 
el’s breath. Few other visual artists are so com¬ 
mitted to the erotics of the everyday or to the 
sticky sweetness of what it means to be alive. 

Minter has also left her mark on pop cul¬ 
ture, working with the likes of Miley Gyrus, 
Lady Gaga and Pamela Anderson. In 2007, 
she shot Anderson for the European art mag¬ 
azine Parkett. “I took all her makeup off and 
gave her bangs,” says Minter. “I want women 
to have images of themselves for their own 
pleasure and amusement.” In 2008, she col¬ 
laborated with the legendary streetwear brand 
Supreme on three skateboard decks. Minter’s 
2009 video Green Pink Caviar, which depicts 
a woman’s tongue languorously swirling green 
liquid candy around a sheet of glass, served as 
a backdrop during part of Madonna’s “Sticky 
and Sweet” tour; the eight-minute video was 
later displayed on digital billboards above 
Sunset Boulevard and Times Square. Gossip 


"Art history has always sanctified women. 
I want them to be sexy, sensuous and 
beautiful." Opening pages: Big Mouth, 2017. 
Opposite, clockwise from top left: Chin Up, 
2019; Big Breath, 2016; to be titled (work in 
progress); Deep Frost, 2016 (all enamel on 
metal and previously unpublished). 
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Girl fans may recall the large-scale Minter 
pieces in the van der Woodsens’ foyer. And 
in 2013, Minter had a dancing cameo in Jay- 
Z’s star-studded “Picasso Baby” music video. 
(Both Madonna and the Carter family are 
Minter collectors.) 

Minter’s studio practice has also aimed at 
reaching new audiences in unexpected places. 
Back in 1990 she purchased air time during 
Late Show With David Letterman, The Ar- 
senio Hall Show and Nightline—dX a cost of 
$1,800 per 30 seconds—to promote her 100 
Food Porn exhibition at the Simon Watson 
gallery, reportedly becoming the first artist to 
advertise on late-night television. 

In her 2016 museum retrospective Pretty/ 
Dirty, curated by art scholars Bill Arning 
and Elissa Anther (selections from which are 
featured in these pages), Minter presented a 
comprehensive look into her practice with¬ 
out shying away from work that wasn’t re¬ 
ceived well critically. Take her 1989 Porn Grid 
series, composed of rasterized pop art paint¬ 
ings of men and women giving blow jobs. The 
images, all inspired by real porn, were im¬ 
mediately rejected by some of her feminist 
allies. “Nobody has politically correct fanta¬ 
sies,” she tells me. “And there was this giant 
anti-porn movement happening because of 
Catharine MacKinnon and Andrea Dworkin. 
They really wanted to ban any sexual imag¬ 
ery whatsoever, and I love porn.” Rather than 
turn away from complicated subject matter, 
Minter chose to see her work come to fruition 
in its rawest and truest sense. 

Minter has continued to create art that 
challenges viewers to reexamine the way they 
define beauty and, by extension, depictions 
of pleasure. 

In 2012 Playboy invited Minter to partici¬ 
pate in an independently produced project 
that ultimately became a one-off supplement 
to this magazine, entitled Playboy A-Z. She 
began creating her Bush series, which pro¬ 
vided the visuals used for the letter B. Over 
eight months. Playboy paid models to grow 
out their pubic hair, and Minter photographed 
each of them. In the images, we see subjects 
with manicured nails showcasing their lus¬ 
cious, bushy pubic areas. Well lathered and 
representing every color of the rainbow, each 
bush serves as a call to action for pop culture 


"NOBODYHAS 
POLITICALLY 
CORRECT 
FANTASIES." 


"I want women to own their 
sexual agenoy." Opposite, 
from top: Orange Crush, 2009, 
enamel on metal; Green Pink 
Caviar, 2009, video still. 
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in was including pubic hair 
from women of all raoes 
and oolors." Clockwise 
from top: Plush #9, #7 and 
#18; opposite: the original 
inoarnation of Plush #2 (all 
archival ink-jet photos). 


and art history to celebrate pubes. “There’s 
nothing wrong with pubic hair, and it’s been 
totally erased in art history. We all know 
Courbet’s L’Origine du Monde and that’s 
it,” Minter says. One has to wonder: Why 
are there so few nonpornographic images of 
pubic hair—male, female or across the gen¬ 
der spectrum? 

Two of the Bush photos were selected for 
the A-Z project—and both were reshot, in 
Minter’s words, “behind wet glass to obscure 
them slightly.” One of the images was flipped 
on the page, resulting in a perspective that 
doesn’t reflect the model’s point of view as 
Minter intended. The original version of that 
photo, as well as other Bush images unpub¬ 
lished m. Playboy A-Z, are presented here. 

In late 2014, Minter evolved the Bush 
series into a book called Plush. “I tried to 
make the images so beautiful that they 
could be in any house, gallery or museum,” 
she says, “but as soon as people realize what 
they’re looking at, they don’t want them 
anymore. I don’t care. I’m still making 
paintings and shooting different people.” 

I was curious why Minter wanted to share 
more Bush/Plush images in playboy now. 
“The new playboy has a fresh vision of 
female agency,” she explains. “The women 
own their sexuality.” Like a true Gancerian, 
Minter brings love to each project and faith 
to every opportunity. She’s an artist who 
knows who she is and what she hopes to give. 
“My experience has been that if you feel ab¬ 
solutely terrified to do something, then it’s 
probably legitimate.” 

Minter’s life and work serve as remind¬ 
ers that there’s always more good to be done. 
This fall, she’ll continue to work with Swing 
Left, as well as Downtown for Democracy 
and Planned Parenthood, doing her part to 
fight against this administration. Almost 
every thread of our conversation eventually 
circles back to the struggle for freedom- 
even when we’re talking about pleasure, 
which, as her artwork makes clear, often 
comes in unexpected forms. 

“Pleasure is transitory,” she says. “I have 
to find pleasure in being of service or doing 
activism or helping other individuals. That 
lasts longer than great sex, because even 
when I have all the things I thought would 
satisfy me, they never do.” ■ 
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ON THE BLACK EXPERIENCE 
OF JOY AND INDULGENCE 
AND NOT GIVING A FUCK 

byJELANICOBB 


Somewhere in the sprawling mythos that was his life, John 
Arthur Johnson—a.k.a. the Galveston Giant, a.k.a. the Big 
Smoke, a.k.a. Jack—the son of former slaves and first black 
heavyweight champion of the world, checked into a room at the 
Seal Rock House in San Francisco. The hotel’s tolerance of a col¬ 
ored man, even a great and laureled one, was not to be presumed 
in the fall of 1909. The primary concern, however, was not the 
champion but his female companions: Belle Schreiber and Hattie 
McGlay, two white women who were competing for his attention. 
Johnson, literally an outsize figure, all sinew and ripple, black 
as a power outage, was singularly free, having concluded that his 
capacity to whip white men in the ring emancipated him from 
the other mythologies of white dominion. He would keep com¬ 
pany with whomever he chose. Both of them. 

It was striking but predictable that this kind of freedom—any 
kind, really—unsettled the whites and therefore had the same 
effect among the more cautious blacks. Booker T. Washington— 
titan, college president and ex-slave—criticized Johnson for his 
indulgences, for needlessly provoking white men whose angerthat 
a man like him could even exist would surely be displaced onto the 
shoulders of the rest of the colored people. Having survived the 
travail of slavery and the onset of Jim Grow, the race, Washington 
thought, would most assuredly be laid low by some ratio of whis¬ 
key, ignorance and the pursuit of white women’s vaginas. 

This nation has never lacked for scolds, but its black ones have 
the additional credibility of claiming to offer solutions to a trou¬ 
bled and besieged community. Washington’s gospel—the creed 
that had made him famous and powerful and beholden to white 
robber barons—held that Negroes were at all times to avoid in¬ 
curring the anger of white men, that they were to remain out¬ 
wardly subordinate as a means of surviving in a world not made 
for them. Johnson, posted up in the Seal Rock, might have asked: 
If those were the terms, what was the point of surviving at all? 
The story of the two men is trivial save for the ways their ex¬ 
changes distilled something bigger and maybe even profound 
about who we are and how it is we get through our days. 

At the heart of the various hierarchies in American life is a 
kind of tiered access to pleasure. Whatever its form—carnal, 
narcotic, culinary, aesthetic—pleasure is either more easily at¬ 
tained at the higher social altitudes or its indulgence is far less 
stigmatized there. It’s nearly preordained that these scales of 
joy and indulgence would be bound up in the tangles of race in 
ways that are both illuminating and contradictory. No wonder 
then that the Reefer Madness-era. prohibitions against mar¬ 
ijuana deployed the stigma of interracial sex as part of their 
fearmongering. It’s predictable that the recent trend toward 
marijuana’s legalization followed the path of its mainstreaming 
by white Americans—a pleasure whose consequences always 


fell asymmetrically along racial lines. The American proscrip¬ 
tions against interracial sex literally predate the nation itself, 
taking root in the colonies a century before the Revolutionary 
War. Yet the same architecture of law and custom meant to wall 
the coloreds off from the joys of American life also made black 
life obscure, curious and exotic. 

The archives of slavery are replete with bullshit rationales 
coughed up by white men who were forever running up to the 
slave quarters at night, most often projecting their basest desires 
onto black women. In the 1920s, white voyeurs overran Harlem, 
raving that black people and their passionate primitivism were 
the antidote to the sterility of modern life. In the 1950s, Nor¬ 
man Mailer looked to black people, their jazz, their sex, their 
etceteras, and found a kind of loose-limbed counterpoint to the 
uptightness of white American culture. This kind of exoticism 
tumbled down to the present, manifested in a landscape of inter¬ 
racial porn that turns old ideas on their heads: that black male 
sexuality can exist as a vicarious thrill, mostly for white people, 
most of them men. The deepest ancestral prohibition prolifer¬ 
ates on the internet, one click beneath the digital surface, in ways 
that reinforce the old ideas. The attempt to outmaneuver race in 
this society is not unlike a gambler trying to beat the house: The 
odds are stacked in the house’s favor, and even its losses tend to 
serve a bigger, long-term victory. 

The result is a kind of crossroads effect in American life. The 
classics of American literature {Portnoy’s Complaint, Howl) and 
film {Easy Rider, The Graduate, Ameriean Beauty) have tended 
to fixate on the rejection of suffocating societal norms and 
Puritanism. Philip Roth lampooned the sterility of the Ameri¬ 
can suburb, but Lorraine Hansberry centered her most famous 
play on the struggle of a black Ghicago family trying to get a shot 
at that kind of boredom. For black people, gaining access to the 
camouflage of mediocrity and normalcy has just as often been 
the whole point. One side finds heroism in the pursuit of plea¬ 
sure; the other shrugs it off as a luxury—a thing that might cost 
you more than it was worth. We Americans approach the matter 
of pleasure from differing directions. 

All this brings us back to the matter of Jack Johnson. He shot 
back at Washington, clowning him for being beaten over the head 
in a red-light district where he’d purportedly sought the company 
of a white woman. Johnson would be beholden neither to white 
men’s fury nor to black men’s fears. Life is finite, and pleasure 
is the balm that makes this fact tolerable. And how you negoti¬ 
ate the terms of that deal, the particulars of your indulgence, is 
nobody else’s business. The logic of Johnson’s thinking still holds 
up more than a century after whatever went down in that hotel 
room. When confronted with a moral quandary, the wisest course 
of action is sometimes to simply stop giving a fuck. ■ 
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WAS THE PROFESSOR 
DYING OR MERELY 
EXPERIENCING A NEW 
KIND OF AMERICAN 
DISCOURSE? 

FICTION BY 

CATHERINE 

LACEY 


when I was shot, I was not surprised. 
I’d been waiting so long to be shot. Sev¬ 
eral childhood nights I dreamt of being 
assassinated by the entire cast of a pop¬ 
ular sitcom, or spent afternoons wonder¬ 
ing which neighborhood boy could soon 
shoot me, and I was regularly visited by 
visions of the mayor or a news anchor 
or a row of arm-linked Rockettes pursu¬ 
ing me with bullets, and several times 
I had nightmares that both my mother 
and my father, each of them, one after the 
other, shot me in the head. I have never 
touched a gun—I’m simply not that sort of 
person—so it has long been my American 
fate to meet the other end of a trigger. The 
right to bear arms carries the obligation 
to bear their burden. 

Just before feeling no surprise in being 
shot, I was, however, briefly perplexed 
that this long-anticipated event had hap¬ 
pened in a particularly dispiriting hotel 
conference room. The folding chairs and 
grim lighting simply set the wrong stage— 
it was somehow too ordinary of a location 
and yet not quite ordinary enough, not or¬ 
dinary in the right way. The contrast of 
the image was set too low. The air felt pix- 
elated. But then, holding my gut wound, 
I was overcome by how the blood pooling 
in my hands was as luxuriously temper¬ 
ate as the water of a perfectly calibrated 
bathroom faucet in a fine-dining estab¬ 
lishment, and it was in that moment I fell 
to my knees, in awe or pain, as the room 
filled with screams and gun smoke and 
the smell of burnt flesh. 

Hunched over the decorative carpet— 
a golden floral pattern interspersed with 
royal green fleurs-de-lis—I struggled 
to recall the history of the fleurs-de-lis, 
but all I could remember was the sym¬ 
bol meant one thing in one century, then 
meant its opposite in the next century, 
and now it carried both meanings or per¬ 
haps any meaning anyone wanted for it, 
or perhaps it had no meaning at all. True, 
European history was not exactly my 
field, but how horrible it was to see how 
poorly my own brain had held on to his¬ 
tory. Hadn’t open necks sent blood roll¬ 
ing between Parisian cobblestones? The 
least I could do—yes, the very least any¬ 
one could do—was to remember. 

The chintzy chandelier above me was 
being dismantled by gunfire, and fake 
plastic crystal rained on my back as I 
tried to mentally reassemble key dates 
of the French Revolution. Yet who can 
be counted upon to recall anything spe¬ 
cific when bathing one’s hands in such 
luxuriously temperate fluid, the likes 


of which you’ll find only in the very best 
fine-dining establishments? We had as¬ 
sembled in that hotel conference room 
for the annual Conference on the State of 
Modern Thought, a four-day invitation- 
only symposium organized and attended 
by a cadre of multidisciplinary academ¬ 
ics, and each night we dined at the finest 
restaurants in that year’s host city, and 
at the end of each decadent meal we put 
down our endowment-backed credit cards 
with a wanton satisfaction we each tried 
to wear casually. 

More specifically, we had assembled in 
that hotel conference room for a much- 
anticipated session led by Harold Men- 
nakin, an extremely charismatic but not 
entirely substantive philosopher of phi¬ 
losophy who was giving a lecture about 
how every theoretically monumental phil¬ 
osophical idea descended, paradoxically, 
from the minuscule subjective reality of 
one person’s meaningless life. The title 
of the talk was “No Great Man,” and I had 
gathered from the pamphlet’s descrip¬ 
tion and from a cursory understanding 
of Mennakin’s work that he was mak¬ 
ing an ethical argument for a philosophi¬ 
cal methodology that is self-negating and 
pluralistic, which interested me in theory 
but less, I realized, in actuality. Menna- 
kin was in the midst of a clumsy metaphor 
about intellectual solipsism that involved 
a pressure cooker and dried beans when 
our assailant threw open the double 
doors, hoisted his guns without grace and 
began shooting. 

To be honest, Mennakin had lost me 
with the bean metaphor—I hear he’s a 
staunch vegan and perhaps his ethical 
diet has come at the expense of his sense 
of aesthetics—and though I do agree with 
him that it’s a tragedy we so often fail to 
see around the corner of ourselves, I was 
much relieved by the sudden interrup¬ 
tion, a relief that lasted at least until I fell 
to the floor, where my wound issued its se¬ 
ductive warmth into my hands. 

Moments later, the shooter paused 
to deliver some remarks at the vacated 
podium. The shooter believed us all to 
be perverts and delinquents who had 
scammed our way into positions of 
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THE WORD pmcimic 
HAD BEEN DEPLOYED AS 
IF IT WERE A POCKEIKHIFE 
FIT FOR ANY USE. 


academic authority, and he accused us of trying to convert the 
American collegiate masses to our dark and tweedy ways. “All 
of you should be institutionalized, removed from the mating 
pool, or worse,” he told us, and though I did not agree with him, 
I had to admit that his delivery was surprisingly compelling. The 
shooter called us atheists, snobs, intellectuals—to which none of 
us would levy any objections—“and one of you,” he said, “wrote 
a disgusting story about a dog trying to have sex with a human 
elbow.” And it was appalling and it had to stop and someone had 
to be the one to stop it. “What the fuck is wrong with you people? 
Who needs this stuff? Why do you want anyone to think about 
these things?” Then he resumed fire. 

We were all professors, of course, but we were also philosophers 
and theorists and essayists and economists, of a sort, and though 
none of us would openly call ourselves artists, a scarce few of us 
painted or made films and there were a handful who had once or 
still did publish poetry or fiction in journals that ranged from 
vaguely available to wholeheartedly obscure. In fact, I had been 
the one, several months prior to the conference, who had pub¬ 
lished a poem that included the image of a dog trying to insert 
his penis into a slit between the speaker’s forearm and biceps, 
a moment that causes the speaker, a man, to empathize with all 
of womankind. The poem had, to that minor literary journal’s 
surprise, become the focal point of three days’ worth of inter¬ 
net debate, and in the many critical takedowns and defenses of 
the poem, the word problematic had been deployed as if it were 
a pocketknife fit for any use. As a result. I’d been invited to this 
year’s Conference on the State of Modern Thought to give a lec¬ 
ture on the problematic nature of the contemporary use of the 
word problematic. 

Lisa Kindalee, however, one of the staunchest critics of that 
poem’s very existence (not to mention its publication), had also 
been invited to this year’s conference to give a competing lecture 
on the revolutionary nature of the use of the word problematic 
over the past decade of public discourse. To make matters worse. 


our lectures had been scheduled to happen concurrently, forcing 
any potential attendee to choose a side before even hearing the 
arguments in a debate that was not necessarily as diametrically 
opposed as the session titles made it seem. 

I’ve always been uncomfortable with conflict and competi¬ 
tion of any sort, a skittish disposition that was partly what led 
me into academia in the first place. I’ve always had an aversion 
to games and sports, despite possessing a somewhat hefty phy¬ 
sique. At a young age I longed to be a history professor, because 
history made me cry in a way that felt historical, as if I were cry¬ 
ing tears that belonged to the dead, as if that sorrow won me an 
esteemed place in the world, and even as a child I disliked that 
platitude about history repeating itself, not because it wasn’t 
true—it was and still is, in a way—but because that phrase had 
been repeated so often that it had become itself, and by becoming 
itself it had become invisible, a repetition of a copy of a thought, 
a vacant cheer from the sidelines of a history one is excused from 
ever knowing because one is actively living through its equally 
unimportant sequel, as if all years merely slipped from a ma¬ 
chine that made years. 

But there I was on the floor of a hotel conference room, a Xerox 
of an American history, bleeding into the fleurs-de-lis. Another 
plastic jewel fell from the battered chandelier and landed on my 
shoulder as gently as a tapping finger—excuse me, sir. 

The shooter. I’m told, made no rush on his way through the 
lobby and was tackled, without resisting, by a frenzied security 
guard, and only then was it revealed that all his guns had been 
made of g-D-printed plastic and all the bullets were a sort of rub¬ 
ber semi-explosive filled with an indeterminate molten sub¬ 
stance. All our wounds were superficial and every last one of us 
survived, which means this story can be read without sacrificing 
a moment of anyone’s sincere pleasure in the languid unwinding 
of late capitalism. 

Still—we were all sent to the hospital as a precaution. There was 
a concern that we may have been exposed to a chemical weapon 
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or merely traumatized or perhaps our superficial wounds were 
more complex than they first seemed, prone to infection, prone 
to litigation. As I raised myself from the hotel carpet I realized 
the pleasant warmth I’d felt in my hands had not been my own 
beautiful blood but some strange syrupy substance, faintly neon 
red, perfumed with gunpowder and death. How, I wondered, had 
this substance been able to maintain such a consistently pleas¬ 
ing temperature, that expertly calibrated blend of hot and cold? 

Prior to the shooting, everyone had spent their free time be¬ 
tween lectures trying to curry each other’s favor for hypotheti¬ 
cal favors that might later be needed or given, and a minority 
among the group took this exercise into the realm of extramari¬ 
tal affairs—though most of those affairs seem to have been expe¬ 
rienced only in the abstract and only a very small number were 
ever concretized—but for the most part the conference is just a 
way for a group of people to use their obscure interests as a path 
toward people who might pay them some attention. That’s all it 
ever really is. 

After the shooting, however, the entire conference was moved, 
first unofficially, then officially, to the hospital. A psychologist- 
philosopher began giving a speech in the waiting room about how 
the shooting had pulled back a curtain on each of our truest iden¬ 
tities; seen that way, it was a kind of gift. When the shots began, 
some of us had panicked and fled the room, stepping over bodies 
and pushing past each other, while others had remained supine 
in our chairs, our latent suicidal tendencies laid bare. Some had 
thrown themselves over the bodies of those with whom they’d 
been engaged or merely trying to begin affairs, preferring to 
usher our spouses into widowhood rather than become a person 
who has seen their lover, whether imagined or actual, die. 

I was assigned a hospital room with many other semi-injured. 
A nursing student punctured me with an injection needle in sev¬ 
eral places on both my arms before she finally administered 
some kind of medication that made me weep and tremble. “Don’t 
worry,” she kept saying, as other nurses and academics paced 
in and out of this room’s many doors. “Don’t worry.” A woman 
walked the length of the room, from one door to another, with 
her cell phone ringing some melodic tune several times before 
the nursing student finally finished her task, my arms a smear of 
rubbing alcohol and blood and half-stuck bandages. 

By then the hospital room had filled with conference-goers and 
someone had installed himself atop a chair in the corner of the 
room and begun an impromptu lecture on how no belief is mean¬ 
ingful until it is translated into action. I recognized this as a re¬ 
purposed version of a talk he was already scheduled to give, about 
how the two primary problems of the internet were that it created 
the illusion that digital speech was equivalent to action and that 
it upheld the illusion that any statement can ever be completely 
sincere or altruistic—proclamations never occur in a vacuum. 
The updated form of this lecture posited that, at the very least, the 
shooter’s sincere objection to our works and worldviews—despite 
being unfounded and logically inconsistent—had led him to ac¬ 
tion, and when the shooter enacted his beliefs by “shooting” us, 
he had revealed a dark truth about our beloved Conference on the 
State of Modern Thought, which is that most of those who partic¬ 
ipate in it have blindly accepted this lie of the paralysis of the In¬ 
dividual in the Information Age. 

As I listened to this lecture I had to turn sideways and fetal on 
the hospital cot, as it was simply not large enough for me as I am a 
very large man. I clutched my bruised belly and cried my histori¬ 
cal tears, trembling as I was held hostage to whatever drug was 
flowing in my bloodstream, calling all the shots within my body. 


It was then the president of the Conference on the State of Mod¬ 
ern Thought knelt beside me to say that my lecture had to be can¬ 
celed as it had been rendered obsolete by recent events, but when 
I asked him if Lisa Kindalee’s lecture had also been canceled, he 
just said the story was still unfolding, that new lines of thinking 
were already being drawn, that I would soon have the opportunity 
to reapply for next year’s conference and he would personally en¬ 
sure that my application was given full consideration by the com¬ 
mittee, and with that the president was gone. 

Then a young woman I’d never seen before sat beside me and she 
looked down at me with a gaze somewhere between somber and 
sexual. “Are you the one who wrote the poem about the dog try¬ 
ing to fuck the crook of someone’s elbow?” I nodded. “I scanned 
it,” she said, and—foolish me—I thought that meant she wanted 
to discuss my complicated system of mirrored trochees and 
iambs, a poetic feat that no one ever mentioned in the poem’s en¬ 
suing controversy, but she hadn’t meant that at all. She inserted 
three fingers into the crook of my elbow, right at the spot where 
the injection had finally taken, and I wanted to tell her that even 
though the poem contained the image of a dog trying to fuck the 
crook of someone’s elbow, that didn’t mean the poem was about 
a dog trying to fuck the crook of someone’s elbow. That was the 
thing about art, wasn’t it? That the apparent subject concealed 
the true object? I wasn’t sure of anything anymore, I thought, or 
maybe that’s just what the medication wanted me to think. Was 
I speaking? Was the room spinning? How much of the thing I 
called my life had been imaginary? The girl skipped away from 
the cot’s edge, and I recalled, for some unknown reason, how ut¬ 
terly modern it was that the neighborhood boys of my childhood 
were so intent on playing a game called War all summer, though 
none of them, to my knowledge, ever joined an actual army. 

Then, moved by a mysterious neurochemical or moved by some 
holy spirit of the academic, I stood on my cot and launched into 
a sermon about a revelation I’d just had: Poetry—sweet Jesus, 
poetry!—was still alive in America! Had the shooter not been 
stirred by a poetic creation of carefully calibrated trochees and 
iambs into action? Had the shooter not been changed by a mere 
and mighty poem and translated this personal transformation 
into a physical gesture, a performance, an elaborate gesture 
meant to elaborate on his thoughts on that poem? It was true 
(wasn’t it true?) that poetry still held real power! Yes, no matter 
how battered and ignored poetry had become in this era, it still 
held the power to change the course of history! 

I’d become so dizzy over poetry and history that I had to slide 
back down into a fetal position on the cot, and in my half-sleep 
I thought I heard someone saying that the shooting had in fact 
been a work of performance art, and someone else said that the 
shooter was no less of a monster for being an artist, and some¬ 
one else argued that true art should have the freedom to do 
harm, and someone else suggested a New American restaurant 
with an extensive cocktail list, and someone else argued that 
just because you call yourself an artist doesn’t mean you aren’t 
also a sociopath. 

But who are we to diagnose anyone? That’s not our field, not 
really. In our hearts, I think, we just want to be good people who 
are kind to other good people. We get flu shots for the sake of pub¬ 
lic health. We read the manuals on workplace harassments and 
racisms and sexisms very carefully, with somber, serious gazes. 
And before we leave any washroom, we wash our hands for a full 
20 seconds with plenty of soap and attention to the nail beds and 
cuticles, and we relish the way the water feels as thick and warm 
as the blood of any human, of any living human at all. ■ 
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In Erbil, the capital of Iraq’s semiautonomous Kurdish region, 
even locals admit that the summer heat is a kind you never really 
get used to. People go out only if they have to for work, sweat¬ 
ing as the sun beats down through a 
pale blue sky. On the hottest days the 
breeze feels like a hair dryer blowing 
in your face. 

But as the sun begins to set, the city 
comes to life. Families and children 
make their way out into the streets 
and the parks. Old men break out 
cards and dice, tea sets and shisha 
(water pipes better known to West¬ 
erners as hookahs). Kebab and fruit 
stands appear on the sidewalks and in 
the streets. 

As the darkness spreads, young 
people congregate. From street cor¬ 
ners you can catch glimpses of young 
women applying their makeup. Soon 
enough, the streets get louder and more kinetic. Despite being sit¬ 
uated in a deeply conservative—and sometimes volatile—region, 
this city of roughly 880,000 is known for its bars and nightclubs. 

At White Erbil, a rooftop bar above a hotel overlooking the 
city, a DJ cranks M.O.P.’s “Ante Up” as patrons lounge around a 
pool. To enter, you first have to get past an armed security detail 
of men in black military-style uniforms adorned with Kurdish 
flags. On the roof, local club goers and Western aid workers down 
beers and cocktails as the pool glows and soft lights illuminate 
the space. 

One of the Westerners is an Iraqi American woman who grew 
up in northern California after Saddam Hussein’s regime cracked 
down on southern Shia communities and turned her family into 
refugees. She returned to Iraq a year ago to work with Iraqis and 
Syrians displaced by the most recent waves of conflict. Dressed in 
a traditional Arab dress and drinking a gin and tonic, she’s debat¬ 
ing whether a speakeasy could be successful in Erbil. Kurds and 
Arabs wouldn’t embrace a small, quiet nightlife space, she says, 
though she concedes that marketing it as an exclusive venue might 
draw interest. “Iraqis do love the VIP thing,” she says. 

Then the lights go out and the music stops. Erbil’s power grid is 
a ramshackle patchwork of generators that frequently fail, espe¬ 
cially during the summer. But after a quick laugh, patrons go on 
chatting and drinking as though nothing has happened. 

“Welcome to Kurdistan,” a fellow patron says with a chuckle. 

• • • 

Iraqi Kurdistan is surrounded by countries and groups that op¬ 
pose its autonomy and occasionally bomb its population. Its peo¬ 
ple have survived displacement and genocide. That gives every 


IN THE HEART OF A REGION 
THAT FACES AGGRESSION 
FROM ALL SIDES, THE PURSUIT 
OF PLEASURE CAN BE DEATH- 
DEFYING. HERE'S HOW A 
HANDFUL OF LOCALS DO IT- 
FROM ROOFTOP BARS TO THE 
UNDERGROUND DRAG SCENE 

BY KEVIN KNODELL 
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moment special meaning as they pursue life’s pleasures—both the 
simple and the forbidden. 

When Western powers carved up borders in the modern Mid¬ 
dle East after World War I, the Kurds were not a priority. Today as 
many as 45 million Kurdish people are spread across Iraq, Syria, 
Turkey, Iran and the sizable diaspora that exists in the West. 
They’re widely considered the world’s largest cultural and linguis¬ 
tic group without a country of its own. 

A mountain people, the Kurds are mostly Sunni Muslims. With 
borders dividing them and few friends, they’ve faced repression 
from regional governments for generations. Their homeland’s to¬ 
pography has given them refuge from the armies that at various 
times have tried to kill or subjugate them—hence the Kurdish say¬ 
ing “No friends but the mountains.” 

From the south, Saddam Hussein subjected the Kurds to geno- 
cidal campaigns that included what has been described as history’s 


largest chemical-weapons attack against a civilian population. 
Iraq’s Kurds have also fought among themselves: The brutal Kurd¬ 
ish civil war of the iggos pitted the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
against the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, the two dominant par¬ 
ties in the Kurdish government today. But the establishment of 
an American-led-military-enforced safe zone, increasing foreign 
investment and a booming oil industry all came together to allow 
Iraqi Kurdish cities to grow and prosper, resulting in a stability 
that has eluded other areas in the region. 

This haven for its namesake population is surprisingly diverse: 
Kurds make up a firm majority in Kurdistan, but it’s also home to 
long-established communities of Arabs, Chaldean and Assyrian 
Christians, Turkmens and Yazidis—and more recently a hodge¬ 
podge of immigrant workers and expats. 

Of the Kurdish cities that have flourished since the first Gulf 
War, perhaps none has grown as much as Erbil. It comprises 
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several neighborhoods that serve as rough 
nerve centers for various groups—notably 
the Christian enclave of Ankawa—but the 
borders are fuzzy, and communities tend 
to intermingle and spread out. Iranians 
regularly cross the border for work and lei¬ 
sure, taking advantage of laws that allow 
them to drink and dress 
much less conservatively 
than at home. 

In coffee shops and 
cafes, people sip tea and 
smoke shisha. Live music 
colors the evening air, a 
mix of traditional fare 
and more Westernized 
offerings that regularly 
overlap in beguiling ways. 

There are salsa nights, a 
jazz club, burgeoning roof¬ 
top bars and lots of out¬ 
door patios designed for the 
hot summer nights. There 
are also fancy restaurants 
that cater to wining-and-dining business¬ 
men, diplomats and Western aid workers 
charging the bills to their organizations’ 
expense accounts. 

“It can get crazy,” says Viyan, a young 
Kurdish woman with long curly hair and 
pale green eyes. She’s wearing a low- 
cut floral sundress and sipping a Mexi¬ 
can beer at Dusk, a crowded rooftop bar 
aglow with moody orange lighting. Local 
art decorates the walls, along with more 
international influences and pop art. At 
one table a woman in a pink hijab—the 
only person in the room wearing one- 
sits smoking shisha at a table shared 
by much less modestly dressed patrons 
drinking booze. 

Erbil’s bar scene is diverse, but the num¬ 
ber of alcohol-serving establishments is 
limited. That means each venue can draw 
large crowds. Drinks can be expensive 
and lines can be long. Viyan explains that 
young locals often drink before heading 
out to a bar—or even on the way. “Some¬ 
times we mix cocktails in the back of the 
car while we’re driving to the bar,” she says. 

The Middle East is both less and more pu¬ 
ritanical than many Westerners under¬ 
stand. The cultural and historical dynamics 
are rife with nuance: When the United 
States government officially put alcohol 
prohibition into effect in the 1920s, some 
Iraqi newspapers ran editorials expressing 


bafflement and condemnation of Americans’ embrace of a policy that 
denied their fellow countrymen the long-accepted delights of spirits. 

Although conservative movements have since become much 
more entrenched and powerful in the country, when the Iraqi par¬ 
liament attempted to pass an alcohol ban in 2016, Iraqis force¬ 
fully opposed it. “If they had banned alcohol, everyone would have 
started doing drugs,” one Iraqi Christian woman living in Erbil 
says—though she concedes that there’s already a fair amount of 
drug use in Kurdistan. She says party drugs like ecstasy and co¬ 
caine aren’t hard to get, but hashish is by far the most popular, 
even if no one admits it: “Everyone I know smokes hashish.” 

Still, Kurdistan remains a land very much steeped in tradition. 

At its best, honor motivates people to remain 
honest and fair in business transactions and 
in personal relationships so as not to bring 
shame upon family, tribe or community. At 
its worst, honor can be used to justify vio¬ 
lence and repression. “Immoral” behavior 
such as sex outside marriage or even dat¬ 
ing without the approval of one’s family can 
result in steep punishments—including 
“honor killings” of those deemed to have in¬ 
sulted the family or tribe. 

Needless to say, the region’s LGBTQ 
community is distinctly challenged by 
local tradition. 


"You have a mix 

of mercenaries 

and people who 
have survived the 
most extraordinary 
hardships. They've 
found a common 
culture here. 


“In my tribe, everything is dishonor¬ 
able,” says Dante, a Kurdish college stu¬ 
dent and budding fashion designer who comes from a 
deeply religious and particularly traditional tribe. We meet at a 
cafe beneath Erbil’s upscale Park View apartments. Dante wears 
a bandanna and a colorful patterned shirt unbuttoned to show 
off a silver pendant. He explains it was difficult for him when he 
reached his sexual awakening and realized he was gay. “There 
were definitely points when I resented myself for it, but I came 
to realize there was nothing wrong about it,” he says. “I wasn’t 
hurting anyone.” 
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Dante grew up in Duhok, a city bordered 
by Kurdistan’s idyllic mountains and close 
to hiking trails that attract tourists from all 
across Iraq. “It’s a very conservative place,” 
he says of his hometown. “The infrastruc¬ 
ture there has gotten more modern, but the 
ideology hasn’t changed much. People there 
fear change.” He longed to go to Erbil, but 
when he arrived for college he was at first 
overwhelmed by the city’s diversity. 

That changed once he found his com¬ 
munity. Today Dante is involved in the 
drag scene and, increasingly, LGBTQ or¬ 
ganizing efforts. Although he’s aware that 
there are people in Erbil who disapprove 
of homosexuality, he says they don’t care 
enough to cause problems for the gay pop¬ 
ulation. “People just don’t mind you here,” 
he explains. “They’re focused on their 
own lives.” 

Dante has been designing clothes for a 
year and a half, fueled by a quiet but potent 
ambition: “I kind of want to break barri¬ 
ers here in Kurdistan.” He says his family 
has yet to accept his passion for fashion 
design—let alone his sexuality. He’s out to 
his friends but still absolutely not out to his 
family. He lives a double life, switching be¬ 
tween Erbil and Duhok modes. “It really 
splits you in half,” he says. 

Kurdish women face their own chal¬ 
lenges, especially those who live public 
lives. On September 27, 2018, a group of 


unknown gunmen killed Iraqi Arab model and social-media star 
Tara Eares as she drove her convertible in Baghdad. Eares, who split 
her time between Erbil and Baghdad, was one of Iraq’s most popu¬ 
lar internet personalities; she was deeply controversial for speak¬ 
ing openly about her divorce after an arranged teenage marriage 
and for displaying a fashion sense that her critics deemed sinful. Al¬ 
though her lifestyle brought her condemnation, several Iraqi women 
living in Erbil tell playboy it was likely Eares’s increasingly outspo¬ 
ken criticism of conservative religious clerics that led to her death. 

Eares’s was the most high profile of several murders of female 
celebrities and activists in Iraq last year—along with countless 
nonfatal attacks. Not long after Eares’s death, Kurdish model 
Jehan Hashim announced that she feared for her safety and was 
leaving Kurdistan, telling her followers on Instagram, “I love my 
country and I hope to see change when I get back, good-bye Erbil.” 

That sort of danger means Erbil’s bars and clubs tend to be 
very male spaces. Yet despite the social and physical risks, young 
women haven’t stopped challenging tradition and pushing bound¬ 
aries. Viyan says that in a way she has taken advantage of—and 
even sort of enjoys—the lopsided gender representation in the 
city’s nightlife. “To be honest, I like looking at men, and I like hav¬ 
ing them look at me,” she says with a mischievous grin. It allows 
her to stand out in the crowd as a woman who dares to assert con¬ 
trol over her sexuality. 

Viyan explains that the women who venture into nightlife 
spaces have typically been Westerners working for international 
NGOs, local Ghaldeans and Assyrians or particularly adventurous 
women from Iran. But, she adds, that’s changing fast. “There are 
a lot more girls out here than there used to be, especially Kurdish 
ones,” she says. 

Others have noticed a shift too. 

“Even four years ago, you just didn’t see women going out and 
smoking shisha like now—forget about drinking. And the skirts 
are getting shorter,” says one young Ghaldean man visiting home 
from studying in the West. He adds that young men and women of 
all groups seem to be getting bolder in their pursuit of pleasure: 
“Goming back to visit, it almost seems like a different country. 
Kurdistan has changed.” 

• • • 

American troops and contractors occasionally make their way out 
to bars and clubs, much to the chagrin of American officials pre¬ 
sumably fearing unwanted attention. Last New Year’s Eve, two U.S. 
marines and one Navy corpsman reportedly brawled with a Green 
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Beret turned contractor outside an Erbil bar and are now being 
investigated in his death. 

“To me, this bar is on Tatooine,” says Matt, a scruffy American 
tech contractor who wears his silver hair tied in a ponytail. We talk 
as he pounds a drink at Ankawa’s T-Bar, a rowdy sports pub. Most 
of the servers are young Filipina women (workers with roots in the 
Philippines, Bangladesh and other nations to the East are common 
here) and the crowd is a mix of locals. Western aid workers and 
contractors. An American flag hangs in the far corner. Matt came 
to Iraq eight years ago on a contract in the southern city of Basra 
and eventually moved north to Kurdistan. He has since traveled 
the region extensively and has an Iranian girlfriend. 

Kurdistan’s cultural complexities—and long-standing tensions— 
are never far from the surface in Erbil’s bars and clubs. Most of the 
venues have armed security details, occasionally manned by battle- 
hardened ex-militiamen who have fought against the Iraqi army, 
ISIS and others. Some have a reputation for harassing or denying 
entry to members of other ethnic and religious groups. Erbil isn’t a 
war zone, but it is surrounded by war. There’s hardly a single person 
living here whose life hasn’t been touched by violence in some way. 

When ISIS invaded Mosul in 2014, the Kurdish region was flooded 
with displaced people, adding to the already large number of ref¬ 
ugees who had come from Syria. ISIS forces also invaded several 
Kurdish towns—coming close to Erbil itself—and waged genocidal 
campaigns against Yazidis and Christians. In 2017 the Kurdish gov¬ 
ernment held a referendum on declaring independence from Iraq, 
leading to a brief military conflict between the Peshmerga (the re¬ 
gion’s de facto military) and the Iraqi army that resulted in casu¬ 
alties on both sides. Some Arab residents of Erbil reported facing 
harassment and even assaults from friends and neighbors during 
these conflicts, as well as lingering resentment long after. 

And yet Erbil enjoys relative stability, which, combined with its 
proximity to combat zones, makes it an ideal place for foreign mil¬ 
itaries to set up shop—and their presence is evident. The Kurdish 
government in Erbil is considered a key American ally, and the Pesh¬ 
merga have received arms and training from the U.S. military since 
the 2003 invasion of Iraq. The roar of coalition helicopters flying 
overhead is almost background noise, and military contractors com¬ 
ing and going are a common sight at Erbil International Airport. 

“It’s a strange place where you have a mix of mercenaries and 
people who have survived the most extraordinary hardships,” says 
Matt. “They’ve found a common culture here, and what they have 
in common is that they feel comfortable at the edge of the world.” 

• • • 

Kurdistan is in a constant state of change as its internal cultures 
and neighboring nations clash. Western politicians, academics 
and pundits have projected their own hopes, fears and values onto 
the region. But the people who call it home have to struggle to fig¬ 
ure out what these changes mean for themselves and the people 
they care about—and how they’ll go about their own lives and write 
their own stories. 

“I know this double life will end someday,” Dante says. He ex¬ 
plains that he won’t be able to hide his sexual orientation from his 
family forever—nor does he want to. And when the day comes, his 
family will have to either accept him or not. He says he’s prepared 
to live his life without them if that’s what it takes. But in a society 
that values family ties and honor and has yet to truly accept people 
like him, that could be a challenge. 

In February a Kurdish LGBTQ activist tweeted at Kurdish 
deputy prime minister Qubad Talabani, challenging him on his 



beliefs about whether queer people in 
Kurdistan deserve equal rights and ask¬ 
ing what, if anything, he had done to 
support them. “I believe all citizens, re¬ 
gardless of race, religion, gender (and or 
gender preference), ethnic identity and 
sexual preference deserve equal rights, 
all over the world, and especially in Kurdi¬ 
stan,” Talabani responded. His tweet sent 
a stir across the region. 

Dante says he knows politicians’ words 
can be flowery and their promises fickle, 
and he’s not so naive as to think anything is 
guaranteed. But the fact that anyone in a po¬ 
sition of authority anywhere in the Middle 
East would make such a statement, openly 
and publicly, matters to him. Dante’s re¬ 
sponse echoes the stirrings of countless den¬ 
izens of this beautiful and complicated city: 

“He gave me hope that this place can 
change.” 


Editor’s note: Names have been ehangedfor 
the sake of anonymity and safety. 
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AHEAD OF SILICON VALLEY'S FINAL SEASON, THE 
EMMY-NOMINATED STAR OPENS UP ABOUT 
THE UNEXPECTED-FROM HIS DREAM ROLES 
TO SEXUAL EXPLORATION TO SHOOTING 

GUNS WITH ALEX JONES 



RYAN 

GAJEWSKI 


Ql: /The reel Silicon Valley has changed drastically since 
ion Valley debuted on HBO in 2014. Would it be a dif- 
’ent show if it were starting now? 

DITCH: I really don’t know, but I do wonder if 
show has had anything to do with the conscious¬ 
ness of that. Season six will deal with privacy issues: 
Richard is pushing a new, decentralized internet 
where no one tracks or sells user data. 

\ Q 2 : The show has been nominated for a best comedy 
BY forjhe five preceding seasons but has never won. 

You've been nominated for best actor once. As you head 
into the final season, does it seem like Silicon Valley has 
always been HBO's bridesmaid? 

MIDDLEDITCH: I always figured the most I would 
get would be a nomination. Even if you’ve told your¬ 
self that this is all stupid, when you lose you’re like, 
“I shouldn’t be bummed, but I am quite sad about it.” 
I’m sure HBO would rather have the show go on for a 
few more seasons, but our showrunners are like, “No, 
this is the story.” 

Q 3 : With Silicon Valley, Veep and Game of Thrones each 
having their swan songs this year, is anyone at HBO think¬ 
ing, Shit, we're losing all our great shows? 

MIDDLEDITCH: The TV landscape in general is figur¬ 
ing out how to compete in the new world of television. 
Players like Netflix have forced everyone to reinvent 
themselves. I don’t think anyone is panicked—I mean, 
they’re cleaning house with Game of Thrones, but 
HBO is a prestige network. In the end, a network has 
to have just one good thing that people watch in order 
to get awards. 

Q 4 : Having left Facebook and Twitter, you're presumably 
not a fan of Mark Zuckerberg or Jack Dorsey. Do you agree 
with Elizabeth Warren and other presidential hopefuls who 
want to break up Facebook, Amazon and other tech giants? 
MIDDLEDITCH: It’s a great idea. And no. I’m not a huge 
fan of Zuckerberg and Dorsey, but I don’t like to slight 
them either. Without selling user data, it’s not a viable 
business. And I still have Instagram. Also, I was never 
really good at Twitter, to be honest. 

Q 5 : Do you have a fear of the unknown, post-Silicon Valley? 
MIDDLEDITCH: Of course I do. When something is 
successful, you’re like. Okay, how do we figure out 
how to keep it going a little longer? There are 4 mil¬ 
lion shows; we’re definitely not the biggest, but people 
watch us, which is nice. It’s a challenge when you’re 
involved in something to make the decision to end it. 


It’s hard to shoot Old Yeller—not that we’re Old Yeller, 
because that would imply we’re a sick dog. It’s more 
like crawling into your best friend’s window and mur¬ 
dering them. It’s hard to do that when you don’t know 
what comes afterward. Even if everyone who’s in¬ 
volved in the show is guaranteed work, will it be the 
same type of work? 

Q6: Has your role in this year's Godzilla: King of the Monsters 
changed your standing in Hollywood? 

MIDDLEDITCH: I think SO. Unless you’re ordained as 
an attractive teen, it’s hard to get crazy fame right out 
of the gate. I would love to do big movies all the time 
or work with great filmmakers; I would love to star on 
Amazon’s Lord of the Rings series and transform as 
the Riddler in a new Batman. I don’t think about it an¬ 
alytically, though, because it makes you feel as though 
you’ve taken a bath in oil. I just try to do good work so 
that when I have early-onset Alzheimer’s and I’m look¬ 
ing at my IMDb page and my wife tells me, “That’s 
you,” I can register that I did some cool shit. 

Q 7 : You and one of the Godzilla writers visited a swingers 
club with your partners during production. Are you and Mol- 
lie, your wife of four years, familiar with the swinging scene? 
MIDDLEDITCH: I don’t know how much I can say, be¬ 
cause I don’t want my wife to be mad at me. Only after 
I got married was I like, “Mollie, I’m sorry, but we have 
to get nontraditional here.” To her credit, instead of 
saying “Euckyou, I’m out,” she was like, “Let’s figure 
this out.” To be honest, swinging has saved our mar¬ 
riage. We have different speeds, and we argue over it 
constantly, but it’s better than feeling unheard and 
alone and that you have to scurry in the shadows. By 
the way, it’s now called being “part of the lifestyle.” 
The term swinging is old. 

Q8: is being "part of the lifestyle" something you've always 
been interested in? 

MIDDLEDITCH: Absolutely not. I self-deprecatingly 
call myself a pervert, but that’s not what it is. I just 
like it. I’m sexual. I’d always thought I was a roman¬ 
tic and that when I fall in love, that stuff fades away. 
It does for some years—enough to be like, “I should get 
married, and I’ll be different.” But it’s part of me. If 
that’s part of your being and it feels important to you, 
find a way to explore it, because repression sucks. 

Q 9 : Do you have any advice for couples who may be 
exploring that lifestyle? 

MIDDLEDITCH: Eor anything sexual—whether in terms 
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of the sex act or identity or kink—you want to know where the 
walls of the box are. Mollie and I have created our own rules, and 
compared to most of the people we’ve met who do this kind of 
shit, our rules are strict. We’re not off on our own; we’re together, 
a unit. It’s a perpetual state of management and communication, 
to the point where it’s like, “All right, we’ve got to stop. Chill.” I’m 
gas, and she’s brakes. This is actually the premise for a comedy 
series we’re writing together. 

Q10: How do you identify? 

MIDDLEDITCH: Pretty vanilla, probably cis-hetero. Even if I’ve 
witnessed situations that may not be for me, I want to witness 
them anyway. I’m of the mentality “We’re only here once.” I 
don’t believe in reincarnation or an afterlife, any of that shit. 
If I look around, I actually see a lot of shit that makes me sad 
about the world. This is a positive way of connecting with people 
and experiencing things on a very selfish level. 

I’ve also been to some weird parties that were very Eyes 
Wide Shut, from which I walked away thinking, I don’t need 
it, but I’m glad I saw that. I’ve seen some dicks. I’ve seen some 
butts. I’ve seen some tits. It’s weird—I’ve totally gotten to the 
point where I can see a dick and just be like, “Nice hog, buddy.” 
[laughs] And it’s not weird. “Man, I’m jealous. Good stuff.” I’d 
like to have gone to the Playboy Mansion, just to have the knowl¬ 
edge. Myself and a lot of other people who start on this journey 
don’t know where they’re at in it. They’re going, “I think I just 
need a thing to happen. All I know is, this particular situation 
is hard.” I love my wife like I’ve never loved anyone before. With 
two people who feel that way about each other, how do you go 
down that road? It’s tough. Bring a therapist along for the ride. 
Q11: Are you concerned that speaking about this publicly could 
inadvertently make you a face of the lifestyle? 

MIDDLEDITCH: I would be honored to be the face of something. 
I don’t give a fuck, but my wife is more private, so I have to jug¬ 
gle that. I don’t think I would ever be the face of a full-tilt, your- 
body-is-my-body lifestyle. The perception is that you open up 
that door and it’s Eyes Wide Shut, which isn’t necessarily the 
case. You can go to that party, of course. You pay the fee, you’ll 
go. [laughs] My mantra is. How can I explore this with a 1960s, 
peace-and-love, full-understanding, everyone’s-connected-and- 
feels-good kind of way? Not every corner is explored, but you 
have to be patient. I battle my own needs. Sometimes I’m a rav¬ 
enous little monster, and how do I calm that down? 

Q12: Are you comfortable with your body? 

MIDDLEDITCH: I am, but I’m 37 now, and there are moments 
lately when I’ve been having body-image issues. Not many peo¬ 
ple talk about it being okay for a guy to want to feel sexy. Typi¬ 
cally it’s “Get fucking swole!” No, I want to look in the mirror 
and know that I have some semblance of a jaw line and feel con¬ 
fident. No one really talks about the fact that guys don’t always 
feel that. It’s okay for boys to want to feel pretty. 

Q13: You've said that you first had the experience of fans wanting to 
sleep with you as a Second City improv performer on cruise ships. 
Has that sort of attention increased? 

MIDDLEDITCH: Personally, that’s one of the trickier elements 
of it all, because Mollie doesn’t get that and yet she has to wit¬ 
ness it. I’m like, “Gome on, what about this chick who’s obvi¬ 
ously really into me?” And Mollie will say, “Yeah, she’s into 
you. Where do I fit in?” That question comes up. There’s a lot 


of negotiation, and adding fame sometimes makes it easier and 
sometimes complicates things. 

That’s the forever-changing landscape in our relationship, 
because it’s about everybody feeling safe. The internet is a pos¬ 
sibility for meeting people, but Instagram fucks up marriages. 
If your partner brings this very forward person from Instagram 
to you, you’ll be like, “Do you guys have a thing?” Whereas if 
your partner bumps into someone and they start a conversation, 
it all happens in front of you. It’s a game of inches on a mine¬ 
field to try to predict who’s going to feel safe. My first concern is 
Mollie. Anything that happens has to be run by the queen. 

Q14: You' re a fan of The Bachelor and The Bachelorette. Explain that 
show's greatness to people who hate on it or who've never seen it. 
MIDDLEDITCH: The fun of it is thinking. What would I do? I 
always think about how utterly difficult it would be for me to 
survive in that house with all those alphas. Not that I’m not an 
alpha. I don’t perceive myself as a beta or a submissive little 
bitch—or whatever the fuck betas are supposed to be. But who 
am I going to joke around with? Even though I know I’m funny 
and cool, would that person even look at me when compared 
to all the boneheads? My wife’s like, “I think you’d fucking get 
voted off first,” and I’m like, “Me too.” [laughs] 

Q15: A 2018 Hollywood Reporter cover story featured the cast of Sil¬ 
icon Valley with the headline triumph of the beta male, which led to a 
rant by Alex Jones about modern masculinity. How does it feel to 
piss off Jones? 

MIDDLEDITCH: Hilarious. I shot guns with him and my friend 
at this ranch in Texas maybe six years ago. This was before 
Infowars got big, and I didn’t really know who he was. If I 
hadn’t later learned that he constantly spews awful nonsense, 
I would have been like, “That guy was super nice.” It made me 
think. Does he really believe all that shit? Because if he’s really 
saying all that just to sell protein powder, he’s a diabolical 
motherfucker. I’m so glad YouTube removed him. There should 
be more accountability. I don’t want to censor everybody, but I 
want to fucking censor some. 

Q16: You were bullied growing up and have dealt with depression 
over the years. Is there still pain in that? 

MIDDLEDITCH: It’s all part of the path. There were things that 
were painful, for sure, but I’d rather have that happen versus me 
being the aggressor. I was catching up with a hometown friend, 
and she said, “You were really mean to me when I was a kid.” I 
was like, “I didn’t even know—I’m so sorry. If only you knew I 
had a crush on you the whole time.” 

Q17: How have success and fame changed the way you cope with 
those emotions? 

MIDDLEDITCH: Success has changed everything. Eame is 
something that guarantees change, even if I don’t have Pirates 
of the Caribbean fame like Orlando Bloom. But there’s no way to 
go through fame without it changing you. It’s more about how 
you respond to it and how elastic you are—if you’re able to go 
back to who you really are. Eame becomes dangerous only when 
you start believing the hype and believing you’re a special per¬ 
son above the normal tier of people. And that’s hard to avoid 
because of all the times you get to go to the front of the line. It’s 
difficult not to think. Oh, I am totally special. 

Q18: How does fame affect friendships? You and your former co-star 
T.J. Miller were once close, right? 
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MIDDLEDITCH: Everyone reacts differently to 
fame. It’s a shame. T. J. is very funny. What¬ 
ever he’s doing or whatever he wants to do, I 
wish him success. I’m not going to get into 
whatever happened. We just stopped seeing 
eye-to-eye. I’m not the only one he doesn’t see 
eye-to-eye with. 

Q 19 : You' re in Zombieland: Double Tap, out in 
October. Do you have the skills to survive a zom¬ 
bie apocalypse? 

MIDDLEDITCH: I’m an instrument-rated pri¬ 
vate pilot. I’d been wanting to fly since I 
was 14 or 15 years old, when I got into mili¬ 
tary history and aviation and PC flight sim¬ 
ulators. So if you have a bunker in Montana, 
save me a bed. I’ll get you there. 

Q 20 : Do you think the public knows the real you? 
MIDDLEDITCH: Look, I play a ton of video 
games, but there are other parts of me. There’s 
going to hockey games and flying airplanes. 
There’s a bit of a hippie in me, because I was 
raised in Nelson, British Columbia, a hippie 
town. As much as I enjoy spending an entire 
weekend playing computer games, I also like 
to take mushrooms and drink rainwater off a 
tree. It’s all important. ■ 
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Between nun school 



and New York City, 
Brazilian-born beauty 
and October Playmate 
Hilda Dias Pimentel 
has made the world 
her home—and good 
karma her crusade 











I grew up in a Catholic family on the island of Vitoria in 
southeast Brazil. I was baptized, and as a kid I went to a 
nun school that instilled rigid values about sex, marriage 
and women’s roles in society. I was impressionable back 
then, and it took years of independence to understand 
how those values impacted me. 

Now, at 28, I don’t follow any specific religion, but I 
respect everyone’s beliefs. I believe in energy and karma; 
I believe we should strive to evolve ourselves, as I saw how 
religion can be used as a weapon of judgment instead of a 
force to unite us through compassion. 

I don’t know if you know any Brazilian families, but 
we’re generally really tight, really loud and really in your 
face. I was a shy kid—the type who went straight home 
after school to make a glass of chocolate milk and lie in 
bed reading Harry Potter—but my family pushed me out¬ 
side my shell. My mother was a teacher and a professional 
dancer, and she encouraged me to study ballet. By the 
time I was 14 I’d given it up; my teacher said I was too tall 
and it would be too difficult to find a partner who could 
lift me. I was disappointed, but my height turned out to 
be a blessing in disguise. 

When I was 16, a group of international model scouts 
came to our city. I’d never had much interest in model¬ 
ing, but my family kept saying, “You’re super tall. You 
should do it!” I made it through two rounds of scouting. 


went to Sao Paulo in November with my mom, signed a 
contract—and in January I was in Milan. 

Modeling forced me to grow up quickly. I had to learn 
a lot of new things, like transportation, cooking, han¬ 
dling money. (I ruined a bunch of loads of laundry before 
I learned to separate the colors.) I’ve been modeling for 
12 years now, and I’ve lived throughout Europe and Asia, 
as well as South Africa, but five years ago I was like, “You 
know what? Nope! I can’t do it anymore. I need a place 
where I can drop my luggage, breathe and have a couple 
of plants.” I put down roots in New York and finally found 
some stability. I was grateful to sign with an excellent 
model-management company there. I recently moved in 
with my boyfriend, and I just signed up for a course in in¬ 
terior design at the New York Institute of Art and Design. 

It took me years to unlearn the toxic thoughts I had 
about my body, and it’s still a daily struggle. It wasn’t 
until I started modeling nude that I was forced to let go 
of what I saw as flaws and embrace my work with more 
confidence. At this point in my career, I want to use this 
platform to empower young women. 

I will never let people write me off as “just a model” 
and limit my potential—and neither should you, however 
you choose to spend your days. I want women to know 
they don’t need approval from anybody but themselves. 

Find your pleasure. Pursue it without fear. You are worthy. 


It wasn't until 
I started 
modeling 
nude that I 
was forced 
to let go of 
what I saw 
as flaws. 
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DATASHEET 



BIRTHPLACE: Vitoria, Brazil CURRENT CITY: New York, New York 


ON MUSIC LESSONS 

Music has always played an important 
role in my life. That's actually how I 
learned English: by listening to music 
and learning the pronunciation of Eng¬ 
lish words. When I was eight years old, 
I would listen to Backstreet Boys and 
'N Sync and sing the songs with no 
idea what I was saying. 


ON WIZARDING 

I was obsessed with Harry Potter as a 
teenager. I cried when Sirius Black died, 

I laughed when Harry was happy—it 
was the first time I actually felt emo¬ 
tions while reading. (What Hogwarts 
house would I be in? Gryffindor.) 


ON PHOBIAS 

I'm terrified of heights. If I'm at the top 
of a building and there's no handrail. 
I'm going to start sweating. I'm really 
clumsy, so I feel like if I trip and fall. 
I'm dead. 


ON SELF CARE 

The best advice I've ever received? 
Don't try to fill everybody's cup and 
leave yours empty. If you want to help 
other people, you have to do the work 
on yourself first. Don't be afraid of what 
others will think of you. This is a lesson 
I constantly need to remind myself of. 


ON SPARKING JOY 

I became a freak about organizing 
things after I watched Tidying Up With 
Marie Kondo. I just got a ton of boxes 
from the Container Store, and now 
I'm in organizing heaven. I think when 
you're in a good environment, you can 
go about your day with a clear mind. 


ON THE INDUSTRY 

In the beginning of my career, beauty 
standards in the industry were much 
narrower. I was always being asked to 
pluck my eyebrows. They didn't like 
that I didn't have blue or green eyes. 


and I wasn't allowed to get a tan. Now 
it's much better. I've found a niche, 
and people are more open to unique 
traits. (They're loving my bushy eye¬ 
brows.) Overall I think beauty stan¬ 
dards are still too rigorous, but I like 
that we're moving toward diversity, 
authenticity and self-love. 


ON VITAL VOICES 

If there's somebody I think more peo¬ 
ple should be listening to, it's Shaun 
King. We need to hear more voices in 
the realm of social justice. We need 
more companies and magazines to 
speak to the issues of our generation. 


ON CELEBRITY CRUSHES 

I love Keanu Reeves. He rides on the 
subway; he doesn't spend money on 
ridiculous things; his sister had leu¬ 
kemia and he's said to have donated 
millions of dollars for research. I think 
he's just down-to-earth. 
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BY DOUGLAS 
GREENWOOD 


The breakout artist is 
leading a charge 
to push pop music 
beyond its PG-13 limits. 
Can she and other 
up-and-comers help 
the genre graduate 
to an era of sexually 
liberated songs? 
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I just thought some pussy was 
bomb, and I wanted to write 
about it,” King Princess 
tells me, seemingly shrug¬ 
ging off the power and defi¬ 
ance of “Pussy Is God, her 
breakout single that was uni¬ 
versally hailed upon its late- 
2018 release. Vice called it 
“the sexy lesbian love song 
we’ve been waiting for”; Pitchfork praised it 
as “textbook pop, a catchy ode to alover”; and 
snin deemed it “a fully-formed pop song... 


and swagger.” _ . 

“After we wrote it ”—we refers to King rin 
cess born Mikaela Straus, and frequent co¬ 
producer and engineer Mike Malchicoff-“we 
realized that it was going to be jarring for 
some people.” She’s right: The sexual charge 
of “Pussy Is God” is blatant, loud and un¬ 
ashamed. Unlike chart-topping bops cloaked 
in corny double entendres (think Britney 
Spears’s “If U Seek Amy” or Hailee Stein- 
feld’s “Love Myself”), “Pussy Is God” has no 
hidden meaning. King Princess’s songwrit¬ 
ing is so literal, in fact, that listening to her 
music reminds one that sex, despite the cu 
tural climate, should be uninhibited and fun. 
“Your pussy is God and I love it/Gonna kiss 

me real hard, make me want it.” 

Pop music has always worshipped at the 
altar of sex. Elvis Presley put conservative 
1950s America in an orgasmic haze whh his 
pelvic thrust. Madonna drew ire for singing 
about being “touched for the very first time 
in a wedding dress. The Spice Girls achieved 
their iconic status when the group of five 
women suggested they “really, really, rea y 
wanna zig-a-zig ah,” and Rihanna demanded 
that a lover “give it to me strong” on her 10th 

number one U. S. single. 

But pop has rarely been overtly proud o 
sexuality, nor has it embraced its less ro¬ 
mantic carnal realities. Burdened by Federal 
Gommunications Gommission regulations 
the genre has remained, since the reign o 
Madonna in the 1980s, statically cheeky de¬ 
mure and-as displayed by performers from 
Dua Lipa to Taylor Swift-fascinated by in¬ 
dependence, innocence and romance versus, 
well, pussy. 

In the midst of pop culture’s current tix- 
ation on rebelling against the patriarchy. 
King Princess is using the age-old truth that 
sex sells to deliver her own narrative—one 
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that is notably uncensored. Much of this creative free¬ 
dom can be attributed to how streaming has shifted 
the industry. Despite her radio-unfriendly music, King 
Princess, who identifies as a genderqueer lesbian, has 
been able to win fans (and press attention) in the Wild 
West of Spotify and its competitors. “Pussy Is God,” 
with its suggestion that cunnilingus is a form of prayer, 
glorifies sexual organs while mocking the oppressive 
nature of organized religion. Going down on a woman is 
like “praying for hours.” 

“[Pussy] holds powers that can’t be understood,” she says. 

Her dissent is redolent of that of many other young 
artists, and even of Madonna, the Queen of Pop herself, 
but it would be foolish to ignore how King Princess’s queerness 
has informed her perspectives on sex, eroticism and artistry. 
Though she was born to free-spirited parents (her father owns 
New York studio Mission Sound Recording; her mother had a 
career in fashion and worked as a civil rights activist), “the best 
sex education I got was through the media,” she tells me. “My 
teachers talked about queerness and about shit that wouldn’t 
have been talked about just a couple of years earlier, so I feel 
very lucky,” she says of her relatively progressive high school. 
“That said, I didn’t learn shit about my sexuality through those 


institutions. I wasn’t exposed to 
queer content through the school 
system. It was more for straight 
people. The biggest issue was stu¬ 
dents getting pregnant.” 

At 20 years old. King Princess 
belongs to Generation Z—a de¬ 
mographic that, according to a 
40-year study published in 2017 
by the journal Child Develop¬ 
ment, is less interested in sex 
than earlier cohorts. Whether 
that’s true or not. Planned Parenthood reports that 96 percent 
of parents in the United States believe their children should 
be taught about sex in high school. But state-sanctioned sex 
education—those hard-edged talks about erections, protection 
and puberty—remains conservative and noncomprehensive. 
According to the Guttmacher Institute, only 24 states and the 
District of Golumbia mandate sex education in public schools; 
out of those 24 states, just nine require inclusive discussions of 
sexual orientation. Yet, in a survey from the University of New 
Hampshire, more than 70 percent of students said they had 
watched online porn by the time they were 18. Such statistics 


King Princess is 
using th© age- 
old truth that sex 
sells to deliver 
her own narrative- 
one that is notably 

uncensored. 
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pop. The meteoric rise of Lizzo, and her cross-genre appeal 
is tied to her professions of self-love and sexual pride. An 
the 23-year-old bisexual singer-songwriter Slayyyter, born 
Catherine Slater, has gained a sizable fan base by ^ek^mg 
hypersexnal music online. “Boy, can yon eat me right, she 
asks over scuzzy electronic beats in Gandy, re ease m 
tember 2018. Her spin on Mariah Carey’s holidy ol^ ^ 

I Want for Christmas” is no less matter-of-fact: All I want 
for Christmas is to get fucked/Take a big hit, get my tits 

sucked,” the chorus repeats. ... u a 

A former sex worker, Slayyyter makes music in her be - 
room. Earlier this year, she went viral after teasing 14 sec¬ 
onds of her song “Mine” on Twitter. “I didn t know your 
name boy/I fell in love/First kiss, your lips drove me in 
sane boy,” she sings, adding living proof that sexually liber¬ 
ated artists can rise from obscurity without simultaneous y 
commercializing and diminishing sex for radio spins. 

“I have always been a very sex-positive person, but as a or- 
mer sex worker, it’s something that comes naturally to me, 
Slayyyter tells playboy. While her approach to sex is impera¬ 
tive to her success, Slayyyter wants people to know her sexual¬ 
ity isn’t a shtick. An independent artist, she remains in charge 
of her body and her sound. “I recently saw someone on Twitter 
say my brand is ‘Being a Whore,’ ” she says. “It ticked me off, 

becauseldon’tthinkofitasthat.lt’sjustwholam. 

No surprise, a lesson on owning one’s sexual identity is not 
included among the Centers for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion’s “19 Critical Sexual Education Topics, an online lear 
ing aid meant to inform sex-education curricula. Intimacy 
and pleasure are similarly ignored. Considering that humans 
have been fornicating for pleasure’s sake for eternity an 
that sex has consumed adolescence for just as ong 
strange to think we’re still reckoning with improper educa¬ 
tion and debates about sexuality. The breakthrough pop stars 
of 2018 and 2019 seem to be recognizing an opportuni y, an 
their success isn’t dependent on an industry that for decades 
has manufactured and rewarded hypersexualized but hollow 
pop stars and catalogs of euphemistic songs. Pop stars can 
now be sexy, sex positive and sexually explicit. But this is 
just about pussy. It’s a generational awakening. 
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There are few things crueler than eating 
White Castle sliders in front of a starv¬ 
ing dog late at night. There are few things 
more grossly unattractive than eat¬ 
ing those uniquely fragrant hamburgers 
while texting with a man who is not your 
husband, about meeting for sex in the sort 
of hotels that look nice on the internet 
but in person are furnished with stained 
comforters damp with fuck sweat. 

In 2011 I wrote a story 
about Ashley Madison, 
the site for married peo¬ 
ple looking to have af¬ 
fairs. I created a profile 
with a picture of myself 
taken on Halloween— 
I’m wearing a peacock 
costume with blue and 
yellow feathers, my face 
bright green and red. 
Hot, for a bird. I went 
on dates with married 
men. At a rococo caviar 
joint I ordered golden os- 
etra while a young man 
showed me pictures of 
his son playing soccer. 
BY LISA Another pressed his palm against my 

TADDEO thigh at a whiskey bar, lamenting that 

he had always wanted porterhouse on 
the grill in an apartment overlooking the 
park, until he’d finally achieved porter¬ 
house on the grill in an apartment over¬ 
looking the park. Did I understand? 

I was bored by the dates, the pimento 
olives. It was easier and more interest¬ 
ing to talk over e-mail, to dangle the idea 
of meeting but never do it. That way the 
men exposed more of themselves and 
tried to calibrate their sexual energy ac¬ 
cording to my fear. I had never before 
experienced having my timorousness at¬ 
tended to in that way. On top of that, I 
could eat previously frozen White Castle 
sliders while I fucked with their heads 
and they played with their dicks. 

One night I sat down with my com¬ 
puter. I had recently lost my mother, and 
talking to strangers was a noncommit¬ 
tal balm, like arnica. I talked for a while 
to a man kind of named Jeff, who worked 
nearby. His picture looked familiar but 
only because it was white and doughy and 
I lived in a part of the world that rested 
on the dough of white men. 


The others I’d been speaking to seemed unsure; Jeff was 
confident, aggressive. His manner annoyed me, but it was 
good for the story. 

When we switched over to e-mail, I was shocked by two 
things—first, that he was using his actual daytime e-mail, 
his full name showing when my cursor hovered over the han¬ 
dle (the classic Sports Team -i- Year I Was Born formula). Sec¬ 
ond, that he was my gynecologist. 

It had been several months earlier, weeks after my moth¬ 
er’s death, that I’d gone to a new doctor for my annual gyne¬ 
cological exam. He made a joke about not using gloves. I don’t 
remember if I laughed. I might have. I could say I was grief- 
stricken, which is true, but I’d allowed plenty of other tres¬ 
passes like that before I’d experienced any loss. 

A week or so later the office called with my results. I re¬ 
quired a colposcopy, a procedure meant to biopsy malignant 
or precancerous cells, which led to the doctor removing those 
abnormal cells in the same visit. Right before I went into his 
tiny surgical room, I asked about the risks, and he replied, ex¬ 
citedly, “Well, you might never be able to have kids.” He was 
genuinely pleased to make the joke. The toady smile and the 
large grim hands. He should have been holding a Solo cup in a 
fraternity cellar and not a scalpel in an operating room. I bet 
I smiled back. 

After the procedure I was in terrific pain and hemorrhaged 
mahogany blood for days. Another gynecologist fixed it and 
called the original surgeon a barbarian. It was more painful 
than my recovery from the emergency cesarean I underwent 
years later when, luckily, I was still able to bear a child. 

Now there I was, looking at my screen, realizing that the 
man who was asking me where I liked to ski and fantasizing 
about how sexy it would be if we accidentally bumped into one 
another on the slopes while our unsuspecting families waited 
in the lodge was the man who had disfigured my insides. 

I spent much of the following eight years researching, for a 
book, the ways in which female desire is denied. I was so em¬ 
bedded within female desire that I’d nearly forgotten about 
the male desire that had shaped my teens and most of my 20s. 
Shortly after the book was completed, I was going through 
my old e-mail account and found the correspondence with 
Dr. Jeff. With the exception of the odd cocktail-party retell¬ 
ing, I’d stopped thinking about him. But he had not stopped 
thinking about me. He’d been sporadically e-mailing me, or 
rather the peacock cipher I’d called Natali, the whole time: 

Hey sexy it has been a long time. How are you? 

It’s been years Natali! 

Friday after work? 

Looking him up on the internet, I found dozens of terrible 


A writer joins 
Ashley Madison for a 
story and accidentally 
connects with her 
ob-gyn. A years-long 
cat-and-mouse game 
ensues, leading to 
some raw insights into 
post-#MeToo justice 
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MY HUSBAND AVERTED HIS EYES AS I WROTE, 
STUCK IN TRAFFIC. CANT WAIT TO FINALLY DO 
THIS THING. FM WETAF. 


reviews of his practice, and of him. A number of patients talked 
about his unscrupulousness, the way he delivered abysmal re¬ 
sults with laughter, the way he joked about the inanity of one 
woman trying to keep her gown closed when he would be seeing 
it all within moments anyway, while she was under anesthesia. 
All of it aligned with everything I’d experienced as Dr. Jeff’s 
patient. Plus his greed, reprehensible for a doctor—the way he 
stuck his head out of his office to insert himself into billing 
questions. I began to consider how perhaps I hadn’t needed that 
painful procedure. How I hadn’t needed to bleed for days. How I 
might have suffered that pain just so this man could make a few 
thousand dollars. This man who at night was trying to see the 
very nether regions he had ruptured during the day. 

I felt powerless and didn’t want to feel that way anymore. So I 
wrote to him. From that old e-mail I dusted off my ability to flirt 
and typed. Hello Jeff, remind me why we never met. 

He wrote back within the hour. He lived in an affluent town. I 
told him I lived nearby. We could meet at a hideout in between. 

I feel indescribably insane describing what transpired over 
the following weeks. We moved from e-mail to Snapchat to text. 
Mainly the conversations were staid, about where to meet and 
when. I sailed our exchanges, several times, into pornographic 
waters. One week I said it would be “hard” to meet. I sent a meme 
of a hot redhead with side boob, twerking. 

Over a few months I stood him up several times. Once was at 
a Brazilian bar with colored lights hung from the ceiling and 
loud college kids getting two-for-ones. He drank caipirinhas and 
sent me messages that turned surly. Another time, he waited at 
his favorite caviar spot with a tier of Siberian hybrid while I cel¬ 
ebrated my husband’s birthday in Tahoe. I took breaks from our 
meal to text with Dr. Jeff. My husband averted his eyes as I wrote, 
Stuek in traffie, ean’t wait to finally do this thing. I’m wetAF. 

• • • 

Dr. Jeff forgave me my trespasses. I always had a good excuse- 
work, fear of being caught, traffic—and he always had a hard 
dick. He told me so. He told me he woke up with one after dream¬ 
ing of me. He told me he couldn’t concentrate at work. I suppose 
he was looking at other women’s spread legs and thinking of 
mine. Which in fact he’d already seen! How meta. 

In between our missed connections, we engaged in stimulat¬ 
ing conversation. Once, I wrote, / like it from behind; I like to 
be animalistie. Another time he texted me the link to one of his 
favorite clips from a free website. The video was exceedingly 
pixelated. I wrote. Does it turn you on that it’s so low quality? I 
wanted to make him feel a certain way. He replied that he liked 
that it felt like real people. 

Other times I tried to price him out of a sexual relationship 
with me. During a lube interlude, I sent him the link to one that 


I’d gotten in a swag bag, at $34 a tube. 
Nice, he said, but it’s water-based, so ul¬ 
timately it dries. He came back at me 
with a GBD lube at $20 a bottle. He made 
me feel immature, unsophisticated in 
the parlance of infidelity. He also didn’t 
balk when I suggested we meet at one of 
the most expensive hotels in the country. 
When I didn’t show after half an hour, he 
wrote. You kind of suek right now. And 
then. But I think you know that already. 
I texted him an hour after my promised 
arrival. One of my children was sick and I 
had to get home right away. Then I wrote, 
/ don’t really like being told I suek. I get 
that it’s been hard to meet. 

Around that time he sent a picture of 
himself smiling, as though he thought 
I’d enjoy it. He was paunchier than I re¬ 
called. I found everything about his ex¬ 
pression and his haircut despicable. 

• • • 

One day, unprompted. Dr. Jeff wrote. Did 
I ever tell you what I do for work? 

No, I said. No, you did not. 

He didn’t follow that up. 

I thought of the other women he might 
be emotionally assaulting with his glove¬ 
less jokes. I thought about doing some¬ 
thing. But what was there to do? Add 
another Yelp review to the fray? I might 
have used my journalistic resources to 
out him, but to out him as what—a scum¬ 
bag? I thought about his child and his 
wife, whom I’d seen on Facebook. I saw 
photos of a vacation in Italy. I saw the 
child doing the classic pose with the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. In my book about 
the desire of women, I wrote about a 
teacher of the year who’d had an alleged 
relationship with one of his students. 
Using his real name gave me pause, but 
he was already a public figure. Still, I 
often imagined his wife reading the de¬ 
tails that hadn’t been part of the trial. 
Even though multiple people close to the 
case told me she’d likely been complicit 
in the end, had likely perjured herself, I 
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couldn’t help imagining her pain and my 
part in inflicting it. 

On top of that, and to the extent that 
#MeToo factors into my relationship with 
my former doctor, what I hope to impart 
to my four-year-old daughter is not to act 
from a stance of persecution but from one 
0^ pursuit. 

Mary Gaitskill, in her collection of es¬ 
says, Somebody With a Little Hammer, 
has a remarkable piece about the times 
she’s been raped. She writes that the one 
that affected her the most was not the vio¬ 
lent rape by a stranger but the two quasi¬ 
date rapes, wherein she felt she had 
some agency and didn’t use it. I think, as 
women, we feel the worst when we’ve ren¬ 
dered our own selves powerless. When we 
have abdicated that power to assholes. 
I’ve seen a lot of the subjects of my book— 
and friends, and myself—either keep 
quiet about the events that wound us or 
talk about those events without nuance. 
Someone is an aggressor. Someone else is 
a victim. I’ve wondered, over this past de¬ 
cade of research and suturing the rips of 



my past, how I might act from a different plane. How I might ex¬ 
ercise agency without claiming victimhood. How I might “win.” 

But with Dr. Jeff I don’t think I’ve been doing that. I think I’ve 
been failing in all the ways I don’t want my daughter to fail. I 
don’t have an endgame in sight. As my long-suffering husband 
has said, “What in the fuck are you doing?” 

A corollary to my self-perceived failure—and potentially the 
most disheartening feeling I can imagine—is my fear. The very 
bald fear that has made my peacock soul feel plucked. The fear 
that comes from imagining meeting this man in person, again. 
The very idea of seeing this person who once made me feel so vio¬ 
lated. And even more frightening and awful and untenable than 
that—the vagabond, loathsome fear that he would not think I was 
cool. That I had not played by the infidelity rules. That I was not 
cool enough to keep my mouth shut. That I was not fucking cool. 
Gan you believe that? What in the gloveless fuck am I doing? 

Several days ago. Dr. Jeff and I were supposed to meet for the 
eighth time. As usual, I had no intention of going. But I worried 
we were getting to the precipice of his patience. He claimed to be 
fucking other women. He did bumps of yayo during the day. His 
job was such that he could make his own schedule. Schedule sur¬ 
geries around bumps and fucks. He could meet me anywhere at 
nearly any time. (As far as his wife was concerned, he’d told me 
numerous times that he was very careful, with manifold excuses 
for leaving the house at all surgical hours.) But I was elusive, 
scared of being caught. I was too much the primary care¬ 
giver of my children, too micromanaged by my boss. 

But then the most wonderful thing happened. Dr. Jeff 
canceled on me. His wife had purchased tickets to a deluxe 
chili event. Ghili and vinho verde and whatever else did not 
go with chili and rows upon rows of banquet tables. Demure 
little plastic plates with chili from across the country. Cin¬ 
cinnati style, Texas red, lentil chili, coconut chili, black 
bean chili, white bean chili, Caribbean chili, chocolate chili 
and chili verde—perhaps that one goes with vinho verde. 

The tickets were expensive for a chili tasting, and the 
outdoor venue was thick with cliche—polo shirts, frat 
faces, Hawaiian prints, sunglasses at night. There were 
pink clouds at sunset, incels spinning roulette wheels at ca¬ 
sino tables with no money or prizes to win. There was house 
music, 1990s music, chili burps, overstuffed garbage cans. 
There was, in a corner by a speaker, the saddest woman 
ever to hold a volcano drink. How could I know all this? I 
know it because I was there. On my father’s birthday—my 
father who was a doctor himself and who, had he still been 
alive, would never have let me undergo that surgery with¬ 
out a second opinion—I forced my husband to come with me 
and find my doctor at a chili fest in a stinking venue under 
sloppy white tents. 

We parked in a muddy field. We walked half a mile to a 
long line of sweaty ticket holders. I cut the line because I 
was afraid of missing him. My husband waited at the end 
of it because he’s of the opinion that a man who cuts a line 
could and should get beaten up. I ate two mini plates of 
chili before he caught up with me. We scanned the room, 
and he said it was too crowded. I would never find my man. 
After an unreasonably short time, my husband grew bored 
and went to sit by the constellation of Jaguars under a black 
tent with black couches and Veuve Glicquot and brochures. 

Within minutes of searching alone, I found Dr. Jeff. 
At first I saw him from behind, in a too-long T-shirt and 
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frayed, womanly jeans. I recognized im¬ 
mediately the short trunk of his neck, 
the douchehag lean of his sagging frame. 
And then he turned. It was magnificently 
haunting to see that face, the face of a 
man no woman (I could ever imagine) 
wants to fuck. He scanned the crowd, his 
roving, rye-colored eyes giving off the re¬ 
volving glow of a lighthouse. Beside him 
was the wife with the blown-out hair, 
the nice-enough wrap dress, the unsus¬ 
pecting hand that holds the elbow of the 
stocky cheating pig. 

I realized it had been easy to find him 
because of the way he was looking for 
something. He chewed a chili-stuffed tor¬ 
tilla with his mouth open. What was he 
looking for? It wasn’t “hard” to surmise. 
A woman to bang. An ass to appraise. 
There were young women in short black 
shorts and black halter tops, pouring shit 
wine and slinging leaky chili with glove¬ 
less hands. My doctor’s eyes found their 
thighs. I’ve always wondered if gynecolo¬ 
gists tire of what lies between the legs. I 
was positive this one had not. 

After that first sighting, I let him go. 
Because he was with his wife and because 
I knew I could find him again and again. 
I felt psychically connected. I knew him 
so well. All the hotels we hadn’t been to, 
all the bars at which we hadn’t gotten 
drinks. All the porn and lube he liked 
and all the ways in which he liked to fuck 
and all the ways in which he humiliated 
his patients and lied to his wife. All the 
vacations and the food and the political 
views. (Nearly more shocking than find¬ 
ing out my former doctor was pursuing 
my cipher was discovering the Fox News- 
grade political memes on his Facebook 
feed.) I knew I could find him again be¬ 
cause I knew what he was looking for. The 
more important question I found myself 
asking, in that swirl of undercooked chili 
and flabby golfing arms, was. What was I 
looking for? 

• • • 

I found him again, and at last I walked to¬ 
ward him. It has always been easy for me 
to squeeze through crowds. I’m small¬ 
ish and vehement. Moving through Chili 
Fest, I was reminded of the night I had 
gone to a club on the storied shores of 
New Jersey, trying to interview Saman¬ 



tha Ronson, who was guest deejaying that hot summer night and 
had just started a relationship with Lindsay Lohan, who was also 
there, in the booth, the two of them like miniature goddesses of 
strobes and men in tank tops. I was carrying a record—Guns N’ 
Roses’ Appetite for Destruction—hecd^nse Ronson was a fan. As 
I moved through the moist crowd, a tank top spilled his vodka 
cranberry on my shoulder and licked it off me. I was pressed be¬ 
tween walls of flesh. I didn’t know what to do. I think I fucking 
smiled. Moving through the crowds of Chili Fest, I was also re¬ 
minded of the orange day in Puerto Rico when I was ii and on 
a family vacation and my overprotective parents had allowed 
me to take a walk down the beach. I lay on the sand, slathered in 
baby oil, Stephen King’s The Stand covering my eyes against the 
godless Puerto Rico sun. And I awoke to a man licking my arm, 
to whom I said “Excuse me” as though I’d interrupted his busi¬ 
ness phone call. 

There was cigar smoke in that Chili Fest crowd, men in their 
50s with their counterfeit Cubans; the smoke reminded me 
that I miss cigars but not the men who gave them to me in bars 
I thought were fancy, with bargain marble and shiny mahogany. 
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I WINKED AT MY DOCTOR. 
THEN I GRITTED MY TEETH 
LIKE A FUCKING PSYCHO. 


I don’t miss the nights I acted like the 
bottle girls I wrote about; only I wasn’t 
getting Louboutins and weekends in St. 
Barts but Ashton Classics and bearded 
licks, thigh touches. I stroked egos for no 
fucking reason. 

I got to him. Three feet away. I looked 
at my phone and licked my lips until he 
looked at me. Like most women, I’ve al¬ 
ways been able to feel a man’s eyes. I 
straightened my back and touched the 
nape of my neck. Stretching, I’ve learned, 
means to some men that I’m DTP. I did 
all the things I’d seen women do in mov¬ 
ies when I was a little girl. I did every¬ 
thing to look like a woman who wants to 
fuck a random mottled stranger and not 
like the girl who’d been ripped apart a 
decade ago. 

He looked at me. We made eye contact, 
after all these years. 

Songs of my past—“Bitter Sweet Sym¬ 
phony,” “The Sign,” “Losing My Religion,” 
“Creep”—were bouncing from the loud¬ 
speakers under that stretched-out dirty 
cloud of a tent. I looked around the waste¬ 
land to the soundtrack of my 20s, a decade 
in which I’d lost my parents, my aunt and 
uncle, my grandparents, my fucking dog. 

I looked around at the ghosts of the 
men who populated the remainder of 
that haunted decade. Neon glasses. Yan¬ 
kees caps. Acqua di Gio. Tennis sweat. 
Mike’s Hard Lemonade. The unfuck- 
able faces. Cigar smoke. The ones watch¬ 
ing as I danced on bars, fatherless and 
always looking for something. The Ber¬ 
muda shorts. The men who didn’t call me. 
The men who called too much. There’s 
his fucking face again. The food trucks. 
Opium at frat parties. Special K with a 
dude in my dorm who I thought was gay. A 
first date at the Korova Milk Bar, my nip¬ 


ple tweaked as I drank a white Russian. The man in Puerto Rico. 

“Shut Up and Dance” came on. I fucking love that song. There 
was his face again. His fuck o’clock shadow. His hands that had 
been inside me. Ripping. His eyes, small, and the big tits on this 
other woman he’s looking at. Someone grabbed me by my arm. I 
thought it was him. Even though I was looking at his face I was 
imagining his arms winding around me. Imagining he had come 
to say, I know what you’re doing. You didn’t respect the code. There 
is a fucking code. You were supposed to be cool. You said you were 
cool. You told us all you were cool. In Puerto Rico you were cool; 
in New Jersey you were cool. Your parents are dead, but I am still 
alive. I know you. I see you. You might never have children. 

It was my husband grabbing my arm. 

“Come on,” he said, “let it go.” 

What the fuck was I looking for? 

And I realized. Not to be fucking dramatic, because that’s not 
cool. But what I was looking for was me, who I am now, who I still 
really am not, after writing a book about women, after listening 
to them tell me about the wounds they suffered, the same ones I 
have suffered. I’m looking for who I want my daughter to be. Not 
a fucking cool girl. Not a stroker of egos. Not a woman who talks 
to strangers on trains and planes and on ginger beaches when 
she wants to read or sleep or cry. I haven’t come here to destroy 
this man’s life but to—oh, God help me for saying it like this— 
save mine. 

I smiled at my doctor. I blinked both my eyes like the student in 
the classroom who is in love with Indiana Jones. He smiled back. 
He looked like he recognized me. The peacock with a vagina on 
his operating table. Perhaps he did. My husband’s hand on my 
arm. Pulling me. I winked at my doctor again. I licked my lips. 
He kept smiling. Then I gritted my teeth like a fucking psycho. 
Like a cat about to hiss, the way I hiss at my daughter when she’s 
being a dick, the way she hisses back at me because she is. 

He looked shocked. I smiled again. My husband pulled me to¬ 
ward the exit. I think he was scared, as finally I was not. On the 
way out was a table stacked with giant wiener schnitzels. Sick of 
chili, I took one from a hot brunette and ate it like an animal, in 
front of whichever dogs were watching. We walked to the muddy 
field and got into the car and I went home to my kid. 


Editor’s note: Some names, locations and details have been 
changed for the sake of anonymity. 
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THE COUNTRY'S FIRST 
FINE-DINING CAISfNABIS 
RESTAURANT IS SURE TO 


LIGHT UP LOS ANGELES. BUT 


WILL THE ACTIVISM THAT 


CHEF ANDREA DRUMMER 


INFUSES INTO EVERY BITE 
TRANSFORM THE INDUSTRY? 


MICHELLE LHOOQ 






Chef Andrea Drummer puts the final touches on a fried- 
chicken sandwich while her sous-chef flits around the 
kitchen, popping ingredients into the fryer. “This brine 
is nice,” Drummer says, taking a bite of a pickle. “But see 
this?” She pokes at the bread collapsing under the weight 
of coleslaw and the hunk of meat. “This should never hap¬ 
pen.” She turns to me and sighs. “This sandwich needs 
more work.” 

It’s a scene like countless others in the tense, giddy 
lead-up to a restaurant’s opening night—but the estab¬ 
lishment in this case is Lowell Farms: A Cannabis Cafe, 
the first legal cannabis restaurant in the United States. 
“It’s intimidating,” the 47-year-old chef confesses. 

In the stuffy kitchen of the under-construction site in 
West Holl5rwood, California, Drummer has been experi¬ 
menting all week in preparation for the fall opening. Despite 
the pressure, she appears calm and focused as she stands by 
the stove in a dark denim apron, a red bandanna holding her 
hair and beaded bracelets decorating her wrists. 

“There are a lot of eyes on me,” Drummer says softly 
over the din of carpenters and kitchen fans. “I want to do 
right by everyone.” 

• • • 

The restaurant, co-owned by cannabis cultivators Lowell 
Herb Co., marks a shift in an industry hoping to appeal 
to a market that includes college kids as well as their 
parents and grandparents—and an industry with a long 
history of racial tensions and high incarceration rates. 
Eleven states have legalized recreational marijuana use 
since 2012, and though the industry raked in a total of 
$10.4 billion in 2018 and is projected to be worth $32 bil¬ 
lion globally by 2022, there’s still plenty of room for social 
integration. And that’s just what this fine-dining experi¬ 
ence offers. 

Residents of those 11 states may be open to cannabis 
consumption but turned off by the common perception of 
legal bud culture: going to a dispensary where young Ston¬ 
ers present you with overpriced pre-rolls; returning home 
to sit in front of your television and giggle for no reason. 
But “we all eat,” Drummer notes. “I think it’s important 
to engage with cannabis the same way a person does when 
they go out for martinis.” The Lowell cafe will not serve 
alcohol, so the restaurant will be a pioneering experiment 
in which cannabis is the main social lubricant—testing 
Drummer’s theory that sharing a meal and getting high 
are both communal experiences that have the power to 
help people connect. 

When the eatery opens this fall, cannabis somme¬ 
liers will tend to each dining party to suggest food 
and strain pairings based on individual preferences. 
Diners will then have the option of enjoying joints or 
vaporizers before and during their meal. “We’re trying 
to focus on the idea that it’s going to be approachable 


"ADVOCACY AND 
CANNABIS- 
THEYGOHAND 

IN HAND." 

for many different people, so the entire place will have 
overgrown living walls—very aromatic, very lush,” says 
restaurant director Kevin Brady, who goes on to praise 
Drummer’s attention to detail and longtime contribu¬ 
tions to the Lowell brand. “Andrea has been partnered 
with Lowell from the beginning, when we petitioned 
the city for a license [in 2016],” he says. 

Drummer carefully considers how each strain pairs 
with a given dish. “I think of the cannabis as I would 
rosemary or mint—the flavor profile, the notes, if the 
strain is more pungent or more mild,” she says. “It’s 
very farm-to-table in every respect, with our food and 
with the bud.” She goes on to explain how she’ll create 
dishes to complement both the flavors and the psycho¬ 
active effects of whatever strain is “in season.” Blue 
Dream, for example, pairs well with sweet and savory 
dishes alike due to its mild flavor and notes of blue¬ 
berry. Drummer adds that the strain elicits an uplift¬ 
ing high that you might associate with dessert, so she’s 
thinking about pairing it with cereal-milk ice cream 
sandwiches. She’s also creating dishes with stronger 
flavors: “When you consume cannabis, your senses are 
heightened, so the food’s flavor profile is very forward. 
It’s not a muted palate.” 

Drummer views the Lowell cafe as her opportunity to 
elevate cannabis-food pairing into a culinary art—and 
to eventually bring cannabis-infused concoctions to the 
menu. The cafe had initially planned to serve Drum¬ 
mer’s gourmet edibles, but current laws forced the com¬ 
pany to pivot. “The state legislature is still formulating 
its policy around cannabis infusions. It’s unclear, and 
we’d rather take the conservative approach,” Brady says, 
noting that prepackaged edibles will be available for pur¬ 
chase. “We’re still working to figure out what those next 
steps look like.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY KANYA IWANA 
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while the market for legal edibles—think gummies 
and brownies—has more than doubled since 2011, 
the products are extremely difficult to regulate. Dos¬ 
ages are unpredictable, and potential toxins have re¬ 
portedly come up as a result of extraction technology. 
Meanwhile, the underground cannabis dinner events 
that continue to appear throughout the country come 
with problems of their own: A seat at the table can cost 
more than $100, and the addition of cannabis can feel 
like a profit-grubbing afterthought. Still, Drummer 
notes, compared with the combination of alcohol and 
food, “cannabis is kinder” if it’s done right. When she 
cooks with cannabis, she often finds herself listening 
from the kitchen for a shift in tone once the effects hit 
her diners. “I hear the cadence go up in such a beauti¬ 
ful way,” she says. “It’s like a symphony.” 

But even Drummer had to be convinced of the powers 
of the bud. “I grew up in the South, where there are cer¬ 
tain things you don’t talk about, and that influenced 
the direction of my career initially,” she says. Raised in 
a strict Baptist family in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, she 
was fascinated with food from an early age but thought 
everyone who indulged in cannabis was lazy. Ironi¬ 
cally, she worked as a “very anti-cannabis” drug coun¬ 
selor from 1997 until 2005. It wasn’t until she moved to 
California in late 2007 that her mind changed: Drum¬ 
mer found herself working for a weed-friendly attorney 
who proved that people who partake can be successful. 
When she later suffered from sciatica, the near-instant 
back relief cannabis offered meant she could pursue 
her passion as a professional chef. In 2009 she enrolled 
at Le Gordon Bleu College of Culinary Arts in Pasa¬ 
dena, and by 2012 she’d founded her cannabis dinner 
service. Elevation VIP Cooperative. “It liberated me,” 
she says of her career pivot. 


The Lowell Herb Co. team met Drummer at an event in 
2016. The brand was impressed by Drummer’s experience 
under celebrity chefs such as Thomas Keller of the French 
Laundry. Her work as an outspoken cannabis advocate 
sealed the deal. “Advocacy and cannabis—they go hand in 
hand,” Drummer says. During our conversation over the 
hot (and getting hotter) stove, she points to the company’s 
social-equity programs, such as last year’s billboards in 
downtown Los Angeles that advertised jobs for nonviolent 
cannabis offenders. 

“What was important to me was the team they assem¬ 
bled and how diverse it was,” said Drummer at a UCLA 
“Being Black in Cannabis” panel in February, citing the 
company’s hiring practices. “They didn’t just offer me a 
job,” she added. “They offered me a partnership.” 

• • • 

Drummer’s visibility as a black female chef matters. Since 
starting Elevation VIP she has worked her way to the top, 
including landing an appearance as a competitor on Net- 
flix’s cannabis cooking show Cooking on High in 2018. 
Her name has appeared on lists of America’s top cannabis 
chefs, which is how her sous-chef, Rochelle Tyler, discov¬ 
ered her. “I was like, ‘Oh, that’s so cool, a black woman on 
the list,’ ” says Tyler, also a woman of color, who started 
working for Drummer after an introduction from a mu¬ 
tual friend. “She’s always speaking up for people like us.” 

More than 80 percent of legal cannabis companies are 
under white ownership, while only about four percent are 
owned by black people. At the same time, cannabis ar¬ 
rests are rising in the U.S. On average, blacks are almost 
four times more likely to be arrested for cannabis than 
their white counterparts, despite roughly equal use. There 
is, however, a chance for cannabis legalization to be in¬ 
formed by social justice, if the people in power keep these 
disparities in mind. The House Judiciary Subcommittee 
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on Grime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security held its 
first hearing in July 2019 to discuss social equity in the 
industry—an early step toward mending prohibition’s 
damage and aiding communities disproportionately 
harmed by the drug war. 

“If you’re in this industry and blind to the fact that 
a great number of black and brown people are incar¬ 
cerated for doing the very thing we have the free¬ 
dom to earn a living from, I would say shame on 
you,” Drummer says. The chef describes her vision of 
diversity-minded hiring practices: “I want to change 
the landscape of who we see in the industry. I would 
love for anyone who has been exonerated of a nonvio¬ 
lent cannabis crime to come and work in the kitchen.” 

• • • 

It has been two hours since I arrived, and I’m starting 
to feel a little claustrophobic. But Drummer is still en¬ 
grossed in food prep, now tinkering with the ice cream 
sandwiches. I pack up my things and make my way 
to the door, stopping to wish her luck. She grasps my 
hand and looks me in the eye. “I’m so scared,” she says 
in a low voice. “It’s a lot of pressure, but what’s the al¬ 
ternative? Sitting around and not being able to change 
the narrative? Not being able to hire people to be a part 
of this industry? Not having learned anything?” 

She shakes her head. “So I’ll take it,” she says. “I’ll 
do the work so someone else doesn’t have to.” ■ 


"IT'S A LOT OF 
PRESSURE, BUT 
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With psilocybin 
once again in the 
running to become 
a legitimate treat¬ 
ment for anxiety, we 
sent a writer deep 
into the Mexican 

L 

jungle to face her 
fears. Did she 
find inner peace? 

f 


BY MICHELLE JANIKIAN 



I arrive in a van with six other Amer¬ 
icans after traveling on a long, 
stomach-turning dirt road to the heart 
of the jungle outside Playa del Carmen, 
Mexico. The resort is a maze of wooden 
boardwalks, but the foliage still creeps 
through and grazes my limbs. We are 
led, one by one, down overgrown paths 
that open into large event spaces, in¬ 
cluding the appropriately dubbed Buddha Hall, 
where three days of transformative psilocybin 
ceremonies will take place. 

We’re a total of 20 participants. We eat din¬ 
ner together in a decadent, palace-like set¬ 
ting and play Two Truths and a Lie to break 
the ice before heading to bed. It’s still early. 
I lie in my room—a private, nearly square en¬ 
closure with wall-length windows overlook¬ 
ing dense greenery—while I patiently wait 
for daylight. 

The next morning is a blur. There’s dos¬ 
ing information, contracts to sign and the 
group activity of “intentions setting”—a dis¬ 
cussion during which almost everyone cries, 
myself included. I reveal my experiences 
with drug abuse and depression, the story of 
a friend’s death and my recovery afterward. 
It comes out easily because everyone around 
me is emotional; they have their own reasons 
for being here. 

First-person research for my upcoming 
book. Your Psilocybin Mushroom Compan¬ 
ion, is what has led me to the Buena Vida Psi¬ 
locybin Retreat in the Yucatan Peninsula’s 



tropical wonderland. The tag line of this roving retreat is “Em¬ 
bark on a journey of a lifetime with the help of magical fungi.” 

For the 19 others, their journeys to this moment may not have 
started with a simple Google search as mine did, but I suspect 
they’re here because of the hard-to-ignore attention psilocybin 
has received of late—in particular, the reports that this psycho¬ 
active compound, found in more than too species of mushroom 
of the genus Psilocybe, may assist in treating several mental 
health issues and disorders. Having paid $3,000 for the week- 
long experience, they’re here to begin healing from personal 
traumas I can’t begin to understand. 

Although psychedelic drugs are most closely associated with 
the hippie culture of the 1960s, interest in them has remained 
consistent over the years. In 2016, the Journal of Psychophar¬ 
macology published two studies that determined that doses of 
psilocybin, which alters perception, eased cancer patients’ dis¬ 
tress. In 2017, the Global Drug Survey named mushrooms the 
safest drug on the planet. New York University and Johns Hop¬ 
kins University recently conducted clinical trials, the results of 
which lend credence to the argument that psilocybin could work 
as a therapy for otherwise treatment-resistant depression, addic¬ 
tion and anxiety. While the Drug Enforcement Administration 
still lists the mushroom compound as a Schedule I substance, the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration has designated it a “break¬ 
through therapy,” opening the door for expedited clinical trials 
to be conducted by Gompass Pathways, a mental health research 
firm. Why wouldn’t we, with the proper guidance from this re¬ 
treat’s shamans, see positive results? 

The Buena Vida retreat—founded in 2015 by Amanda 
Schendel, a “psychedelic expert” whose previous careers include 
positions in sales and comedy—maintains that its goal is “to 
provide safe access to healing plant medicines within the con¬ 
text of ritual and ceremony.” Thus, before the first of the three 
mushroom ceremonies commences, we’re encouraged to light a 
candle on an altar—a small stage adorned with objects of signifi¬ 
cance and offerings to the spirits and elements of the earth—and 
write down our intentions. I scribble a laundry list of emotional 
goals I would like to achieve over the next six hours, which is my 
first mistake, and wait for my name to be called. When it is. I’m 
given a fragrant spray of agua deflorida to purify my spirit. The 
shaman proceeds to sit me down. I get chills as my doubt about 
her power fades with the smoke from the sacred tobacco she’s 
wafting. I’m given a clay mug of mushroom tea. The serving is 
one and a half grams. 

The aroma of palo santo (“holy wood”) burning with sage en¬ 
gulfs me. My tea is steeping and my mind races as I ready my¬ 
self on my yoga mat. The 20 of us drink our tea in unison. Most of 
the group then lie down and close their eyes, surrendering to the 
medicine. I remain sitting up, partly to watch people’s reactions 
and partly because I find myself enchanted by the shaman’s 
echoing voice. 

Even though I know the lighting is dim, it suddenly feels un¬ 
bearably bright. My limbs start to become limp, exhausted. I 
chuckle at the feeling, lie back and close my eyes. But instead of 
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finding peace or feeling blissed out, my mind is chaotic and my 
thoughts are negative. Why do people do this, again? I feel nause¬ 
ated as the drug rumbles through my insides. The shaman’s voice 
turns haunting, vibrating through the pavilion. I’m struggling to 
let go, hesitant to allow the mushrooms to do their work. 

The anxiety I’ve felt leading up to this trip—anxiety specifi¬ 
cally tied to writing my book—grows vicious. I worry that I’m 
not qualified to write a mushroom guide. I’m worthless. I’m stu¬ 
pid. I try sitting up and opening my eyes, but the thoughts con¬ 
tinue, and I start to cry. There are no trippy visuals to distract 
me. I want to get out, to be alone, but I signed a waiver promising 
I would stay in the ceremony space. A facilitator brings me tis¬ 
sues and sits with me. 

I try again to go back inward. I lie down and close my eyes, but 
the overriding voice in my head screams at me to kill myself. I 
have to sit up. I can’t handle it. 

These drugs are dangerous, I think, and I feel the weight of ev¬ 
eryone who may read my book and take my advice. It’s too much 
pressure. I keep bawling. A mountain of soggy tissues grows be¬ 
side me. I’m a fraud. 

It’s another four hours before my negative thoughts dry up. 
Facilitators bring around a tray of fruit, signaling the end of the 
ceremony. I leave as a shell of myself, brewing a crying-induced 
headache. I wonder if other people went through the same thing, 
but everyone else seems effervescent at dinner time. We eat in 
a space that resembles a spooky, overgrown Chinese restau¬ 
rant. Some of my favorite foods are on the table—falafel, pita, 
hummus—but eating seems foreign. I listen to others talk about 
their relaxing experiences, their crazy visions. Am I broken? 

The next morning I’m raw, and Advil can’t touch my head¬ 


ache. I sleep through yoga and rush to get changed so I don’t miss 
breakfast. Surviving today will require coffee. Immediately after 
breakfast, we have an “integration meeting” on the rooftop ter¬ 
race, which glitters with Indian teahouse-style decorations. I 
strain to get comfortable as I absorb everyone’s journeys. Most 
describe good trips. When it’s my turn, I start crying again. I 
suggest I need to talk to a facilitator one-on-one. People are un¬ 
derstanding. The group moves on. 

I continue to feel exposed; tears flood at the simplest thoughts. 
When I try talking to others I feel a bit better, less alone. In the 
afternoon I swim with some people in a cenote (a limestone 
swimming hole) at the center of the grounds, though I still feel 
distant. After dinner I join everyone for what they’re calling an 
“ecstatic dance party.” We spread glow sticks on the floor, and I 
start to move around, pushing out my heavy energy with the mu¬ 
sic’s beat. Tears again rush down my face. 

I feel lighter by the day of the second ceremony. I make it to 
yoga class but bail halfway through meditation to take a walk in 
the woods with a woman around my age from the Midwest and a 
man at the other end of his 30s from Denver. It feels good to con¬ 
nect with them. I am at ease. 

Our second mushroom ceremony kicks off while the sun is 
still out, around three p.m. I ditch the pre-ceremony acupunc¬ 
ture and sound bath to form my own ritual: swimming in the 
cenote with some new friends, a social worker in his 50s and a 
scientist in his 30s. I take a shower and call my partner before 
skipping off to the ceremony with the scientist. We set up our 
yoga mats near a Wall Street guy with whom I’ve bonded over our 
shared New Jersey roots. I’m feeling more comfortable and less 
anxious this time. I go to the altar before the ceremony and jot 
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down my intention—simply “I love you.” Then I wait, much more 
calmly than yesterday, to collect my mushroom tea. This round, 
I drink two and a half grams. 

A nature walk is offered during this ceremony, and an hour 
or so into the experience I feel ready to explore. My wanderlust 
is partially brought on by the scientist, who seems to be having 
a negative reaction. The shaman sings over him and facilitators 
hold him down as he thrashes in distress. I’m worried, but I’m 
also sure he’ll be okay. 

With a small group and a facilitator, I stroll down rickety 
wooden planks through the jungle. We hold on to one another as 
we stop to examine trees and discuss their personalities like kids 
playing make-believe. The sun beams through the foliage the way 
it does just before dusk, hues of gold sparkling off the tropical 
leaves. At some point we run into another group of nature walk¬ 
ers, and together we venture to admire the cenote. We’re told 
swimming is forbidden. We lament, because it’s hot and humid. 

The banker from New Jersey finds me. 

“It’s so good to see you!” he says enthusiastically. 

He reports that he just came back from losing his ego and 
relates how terrifying it was. 

“I feel like I’ll never be depressed again,” he exclaims. “It all 
feels so irrelevant now.” 

We head up a path of mosaic chakras to a wild and bright pavil¬ 
ion. Every inch is covered in hand-painted images of Buddhism. 
Lying on the cool stone ground, we watch with compassion, ran¬ 
domly chuckling, as ants skitter. The laughter echoes around me, 
fills my belly and makes me feel connected to these strangers in 
a way I’ve always struggled with. We’re not that different, a voice 
inside me says. I don’t have to be an outsider. 

We return to the ceremony space to find the scientist coming 
out of hell. He’s still scared, and I struggle to comfort him. 

“If that’s what it’s like to die. I’m even more afraid,” he tells me. 
I look at him deeply but don’t know what to say. He’s contradict¬ 
ing everything I’ve learned about the death of one’s ego. Wasn’t it 
supposed to be mystical? 

We’re politely asked to be quiet. We go back to our separate 
spots and lie down for the remainder of the ceremony. I feel great 
waves of self-acceptance and love—emotions I couldn’t even 
fathom during the first ceremony. As the session ends. I’m more 
content and confident. At dinner, I consume more guava than is 
healthy to eat. 

I wake up the next morning feeling elated, enlightened even. 
We’re scheduled to take a break from tripping and go on an ex¬ 
cursion outside the dense jungle. We’re chauffeured to cenotes 
and beach clubs. I somehow feel comfortable and connected to 
everything around me. 

The following day, I feel invincible ahead of our final cere¬ 
mony. Opening up during the group session for the first time 
without tears, I talk to fellow participants without self-doubt. My 
mind clears all anxiety to make room for the present. I do yoga 
and meditate. The ceremony begins in the afternoon, and the 
familiar space is set up for us to sit in a circle, facing one another. 
I settle between two women I find admirable and ask to take 
four grams (the maximum offer is five). The facilitators have us 
stand and pass along the agua deflorida, followed by a massive 
collective embrace. I usually dread the thought of touch, but the 
warmth is sweet. I set my intentions. 

Teach me, I’m listening. 

I’m determined to go inward—to resist resistance—so I secure 
my headphones queued with spiritual sounds and put my sun¬ 
glasses on after finishing the tea. I focus on breathing with the 


I usually dread 
the thought 
of touch, but 
the warmth is 

sweet. 


hope of being taken on a vision quest, but all 
I see is the black inside of my eyelids. Just be¬ 
fore longing and disappointment set in, the 
mushrooms transport me to a place where 
hardship and anxiety feel silly. I don’t see 
Technicolor swirls or splashes of neon, just a 
pure white light. I transcend my identity as a 
neurotic writer (with crippling impostor syn¬ 
drome) and laugh out loud at my foolish prob¬ 
lems. The white light has always been here. 

When my mind wanders to my book, it’s no 
longer burdened by stress. Anything I don’t 
know, I can learn. The only thing holding 
me back is me! My book takes the shape of an 
epic tree that’s so tall the top isn’t visible to 
me. I’m in awe of it, as I would be of a giant 
ancient redwood. I see my life clearly—that 
I’ve created something beautiful. Its beauty 
should be cherished. 

I open my eyes and survey my surround¬ 
ings. I smile, recognizing all the people here 
with me doing their human thing, trying to 
comfort one another and themselves. I un¬ 
derstand life’s beauty, even if it also seems 
futile while I explore another plane of real¬ 
ity. Some people begin to huddle. I want to be 
close to them, but I’m not quite ready. First, 
I’m granted permission to sit alone with some 
trees behind the altar. I’m connected to the 
jungle. I thank the jungle out loud, cross- 
legged and staring into the darkness. 

When I emerge from the trees, the others 
welcome me back. I snuggle under a blanket 
with the scientist and a model from New York; 
it’s the closest I’ve felt to friends since I was 
in college almost a decade ago. We giggle and 
sigh. We invite others to join. I feel the light 
even after the visual fades. 

This is why people do this. ■ 
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According to Anand 
Giridharadas, money 
can't fix a broken 
democracy when the 
checks are cut by 
the elite. Inside the 
journalist's unexpected 

calling to fix a 
crumbling system, one 
speaking gig at a time 

BY MATTHEW SHAER 


T he e-mail that led to the speaking gig that led 
to the book deal that led to the mid-career-ish 
reinvention arrived in Anand Giridharadas’s 
in-box about four years ago, at the tail end of 
May. The Aspen Institute, a fantastically influ¬ 
ential (and equally deep-pocketed) think tank, 
was planning its annual Action Forum—a place, 
as the institute’s website boasted, for “action- 
oriented leaders to come together, pause, reflect, 
refresh and recommit to doing their part to build a better world.” 
Several hundred people were expected to attend. Was Giridhara- 
das interested in delivering the keynote address? 

A former South Asia correspondent for The New York Times 
and the International Herald Tribune, Giridharadas had been 
involved with Aspen since 2011, when he was recruited as a fel¬ 
low in the organization’s Global Leadership Network. Many sum¬ 
mers he flew to the foothills of the Elk Mountains to take part 
in days of symposia and conversations about the biggest of “big 
ideas.” Poverty. Inequality. Migration. War. Peace. He collected 
rich and powerful friends and flew with them on private jets and 
dined with them at cliff-top mansions. 

Initially, the whole experience was invigorating. But over time, 
a sense of skepticism set in. Unlike many of the other fellows, 
Giridharadas was not a professional philanthropist. He was cer¬ 
tainly not an entrepreneur. (“Writing, if it is a business, isn’t 
a very good one,” he has said.) He was a journalist. His job was 
to question and poke holes in things. Although he admired the 
charity efforts of many Aspen attendees and donors—at both the 
corporate and individual levels—he was unnerved by what he in¬ 
creasingly viewed as high-level image laundering. 

“It dawned on me that at Aspen we were sitting in the Koch Broth¬ 
ers Building, talking about making democracy better,” he tells me. 
“We’re talking about health, and we were doing it at events spon¬ 
sored by Monsanto or Pepsi. Basically, the people who belonged to 
the institutions responsible for breaking the modern world were 


gathering each summer to talk about fixing the modern world.” 

The organizers of the Action Forum proposed that Giridhara¬ 
das deliver an address based on his 2015 TED Talk, which was 
based on his second book. The TrueAmeriean, about a hate crime 
in Texas and the (failed) efforts of one of the surviving victims 
to prevent a convicted killer from being executed. Giridharadas 
replied: He’d be happy to give a speech. It just might not be the 
speech Aspen was expecting. 

As Giridharadas saw it, he was presented with a golden oppor¬ 
tunity: the chance to voice his frustration—and engage in some 
blunt truth-telling—in front of the very people who, in his mind, 
needed to hear it most. 

“I remember the pope had just delivered encyclicals on cli¬ 
mate change and on capitalism,” he tells me, “and that gave me 
some extra courage, you know? I figured. That guy is risking as¬ 
sassination for saying the most unsayable things in our civili¬ 
zation as a leader of the most hierarchical big organization on 
earth. Surely I can give my trinket of a speech in Aspen.” 

In late July 2015, he took the stage at Aspen’s Paepcke Audito¬ 
rium. He wore a black dress shirt, the collar unfastened. His hair 
was combed into his usual impressive silver crest. “I was asked to 
speak to you today about forgiveness,” he began. In at least one 
important sense, he joked, he would stay true to that topic. “After 
I have spoken, I will need your forgiveness.” 

He then launched into one of the most spectacular, outrageous 
addresses ever given at an Aspen gathering—a 30-minute dia¬ 
tribe thdXNew York Times columnist David Brooks, an attendee, 
later described as “courageous and provocative.” 

“We plainly live in a new Gilded Age, in which extraordinary 
changes in our economies and technologies have created, as 
revolutionary times always do, extreme winners and extreme los¬ 
ers,” Giridharadas said. The winners are doing great. But the los¬ 
ers “are watching their lives get worse day by day—sometimes, 
perhaps, so that ours can get better.” 

Yes, Aspen existed to address these inequities, to “build a better 
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world,” as the lan¬ 
guage on the website 
professed. But only on 
specific terms. “I call 
it the Aspen Consen¬ 
sus,” Giridharadas ex¬ 
plained. “The Aspen 
Consensus, in a nut¬ 
shell, is this: The win¬ 
ners of our age must be 
challenged to do more 
good. But never, ever 
tell them to do less 
harm. The Aspen Con¬ 
sensus holds that cap¬ 
italism’s rough edges 
must be sanded and its 
surplus fruit shared, 
but the underlying 
system must never be 
questioned.” 

He gave an example: 
a multimillion-dollar 
cash donation that allows “too poor kids in the ghetto to learn 
how to code.” On the one hand, what a noble gesture! On the 
other, was the donation really dissimilar from the papal indul¬ 
gences once purchased by wealthy elites in medieval times? 

“The indulgence,” Giridharadas argued, “spares you from ques¬ 
tions about the larger systems and structures you sustain that ben¬ 
efit you and punish others: weak banking regulations and labor 
laws; zoning rules that happen to keep the poor far from your 
neighborhood; porous safety nets; the enduring and unrepaired 
legacies of slavery and racial supremacy and caste systems.” 

Near the end of the address, over rustles in the crowd, Giridha¬ 
radas laid out a thesis statement. “Let’s just come out and say the 
thing you’re never supposed to say in Aspen: that many of the win¬ 
ners of our age are also contributors to the problems they bravely 
seek to solve. And for the greater good to prevail on any number of 
issues, some people will have to lose.” It did not escape the audience 
that the losers in that scenario were themselves. Or their closest 
friends. Or their family members. Or their colleagues and peers. 

“That moment, in retrospect, was amazing,” Giridharadas 
tells me, “because there was a standing ovation, there were loud 
cheers, but when you looked a little closer at some of the people 
in the crowd—their eyes! Man, their eyes. They looked like they 
wanted to kill me.” 

Like the pope, Giridharadas had said the unsayable, and he 
had said it loudly. As he exited the stage, a stranger grabbed his 
elbow and whispered two fierce words into his ear. 

“jQue eojones!” the woman said, grinning. 


The most effective way to critique a system is to understand 
it, and oftentimes the best way to understand something is to 
have grown up within it, to speak its language fluently. Girid¬ 
haradas is very much a product of privilege. He spent his teen¬ 
age years in Ghevy Ghase, Maryland, one of the toniest suburbs 
of Washington, D.G. He went to Sidwell Friends School, the 


same Quaker academy attended by Ghel- 
sea Glinton and Sasha and Malia Obama. 
Many of his classmates came from fam¬ 
ilies of those who “barnacle around of¬ 
ficial Washington: the PR people, the 
lobbyists, the lawyers,” he says. 

Still, Giridharadas, whose mother was 
an art teacher and whose father was a 
consultant at McKinsey and an execu¬ 
tive at Gapital One, was a limit-pusher— 
a “flamethrower” from the start. “I was 
a difficult kid,” he admits. “My mom al¬ 
ways jokes that she’s relieved I’m now 
taking it out on the richest and most pow¬ 
erful people on earth, rather than her.” 

In his senior year at Sidwell, Giridha¬ 
radas and a close friend, Tory Newmyer 
(now an economics reporter with The 
Washington Post), edited the school paper 
with “the idea that we were Woodward 
and Bernstein.” When they put together 
a feature on a cheating scandal at the 
school, the Sidwell administration pre¬ 
vented the issue from being printed. 

“We pulled the story because we had to, 
but we printed a front page that read ‘For 
an explanation of why this front page is 
blank, turn to the editorial on page two,’ ” 
he recalls. “And then we wrote this edi¬ 
torial about censorship and free speech. 
Depending on your perspective, it was ei¬ 
ther extremely moving or extremely self- 
important and vomitous. Albert Gamus 
was definitely quoted.” 

Sidwell has a strong track record of get¬ 
ting its students into the Ivies, but Girid¬ 
haradas had middling grades. Harvard 
and Golumbia turned him down, as did 
six other top schools. His lone acceptance 
letter came from the University of Mich¬ 
igan in Ann Arbor, where he decided to 
major in history with an emphasis on pol¬ 
itics. Throughout college, he attempted to 
break into journalism. As a teenager he’d 
had an internship at The New York Times, 
and during his later college years he ap¬ 
proached then Washington, D.G. bureau 
chief Jill Abramson, one of his mentors, 
for advice. 

Abramson, in his recollection, sug¬ 
gested he “get out into the world” to 
give himself an education in a particu¬ 
lar culture or discipline and use the ex¬ 
perience to inform his reporting. It was 
fantastically good advice, Giridharadas 
tells me. “Real writing,” he says, “comes 
with some kind of collision with the 
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"HE'S OUT¬ 
SPOKEN 
IN A WAY 
THAT CAN 

HELP." 


unfamiliar. And being a kind of careerist kid in Washington 
wasn’t going to supply that magic.” 

He worked as a consultant for McKinsey in India, the country 
of his parents’ birth, for a year, making about $14,000. (“I ap¬ 
plied for an Indian position and got an Indian salary,” he says.) 
Then a reporting job opened up in the India bureau of the In¬ 
ternational Herald Tribune, a paper owned by the New York 
Times Company. Against his expectations, he got it. Soon, he 
was crisscrossing India as a foreign correspondent, covering 
the booming economy and the ways it was transforming a soci¬ 
ety thousands of years old. That reporting became the basis of 
his first book, India Calling: An Intimate Portrait of a Nation’s 
Remaking, published in 2011. A fewyears later, back in the U.S. 
and working from Brooklyn as a columnist for The New York 
Times, he published The True Ameriean. Both were admired by 
critics, if not exactly universally read. 

Between finishing/ncZza Calling and starting The True Amer¬ 
iean, Giridharadas had briefly attended a political science doc¬ 
toral program at Harvard. With his background, he knew he 
could find a decent job in public policy, perhaps at a think tank 
or in the government. He might also have simply continued 
writing articles and books. Then he gave his March 2015 TED 
Talk tied to The True American, which became a turning point. 

Viewed nearly 1.5 million times, the speech, which Giridha¬ 
radas delivered after working with a professional acting coach 
supplied by TED, reached far more people than his writing usu¬ 
ally did. It showed him what might be possible if he moved away 
from being a writer sequestered at a desk to the forefront of con¬ 
versation and debate. 

“I would have loved to live in an era in which the writing spoke 
for itself and you could just do the book and drop it and go back 
to your cave,” he tells me. “But we don’t live in that age. A book’s 
a powerful tool, right? It’s also a very limited one.” 

If the reception to the TED Talk had surprised him, it was 


nothing compared with the reaction to his keynote address at 
the Action Eorum four months later. 

“I’ve been lucky to have a few moments in my career, three or 
four maybe, where I feel like I’ve written something that every¬ 
body has read,” he says. “This was one of those times.” 

Two days after the Aspen address, David Brooks devoted a 
column to its contents. “Anand’s speech struck me as deeply 
patriotic in its passion and concern,” he wrote. Soon, Giridha¬ 
radas had uploaded the text to Medium, where it went viral. By 
that time, his previous agent had gone back to publishing and 
he had signed with Lynn Nesbit, a legendary force in the book 
business who represents such superstars as Robert Garo and 
Joan Didion. 

“I remember Lynn said, ‘This is your next book.’ I was like, 
‘Maybe. I don’t know.’ And she was like, ‘Trust me. I’ve been 
around a long time, and the world is telling you something. This 
is a resonant topic. This is your next book,’ ” he says. 

Nesbit was right. Released by Knopf last year. Winners Take 
All: The Elite Charade of Changing the World climbed best¬ 
seller lists, selling more copies than Giridharadas’s two previ¬ 
ous books combined. Essentially a reported version of his Aspen 
speech. Winners Take All uses encapsulated profiles to bol¬ 
ster its case. Bill Glinton is needled for trading an insistence 
that government is best equipped to level the societal playing 
field for an embrace of privately funded NGOs (shepherded by 
“world-traveling elites”). Meanwhile, Darren Walker, president 
of the Eord Eoundation, is praised for his “taboo”-busting insis¬ 
tence on talking—publicly and in detail—about how the wealth 
of the current generation of philanthropists was made, whether 
through drugs (the Sacklers) or diabetes-inducing junk food. 

“Are we ready to hand over our future to the elite, one sup¬ 
posedly world-changing initiative at a time? Are we ready to 
call participatory democracy a failure and to declare these 
other, private forms of change-making the new way forward?” 



Giridharadas asks. “Or is meaningful democracy, in which we all 
potentially have a voice, worth fighting for?” 




In the year and change since the release of Winners Take All, Girid¬ 
haradas has been on the road nearly constantly, speaking at book 
fairs and political conferences but also in venues where one would 
expect him to be very much unwelcome. Think Google or Harvard 

Business School, that 
bastion of big capital¬ 
ism and the launching 
point for many a well- 
compensated career in 
consultancy. Videos of 
some of these engage¬ 
ments have become 
social media sensations. 
At Google, for example, 
Giridharadas suggested 
to his audience that it 
may be better for soci¬ 
ety if the internet giant 
were dismantled. 

This spring, over 
lunch in Atlanta, where 
Giridharadas was slated 
to give a talk to a local 
philanthropic group, I 
wondered—given his 
track record—why com¬ 
panies like Google keep 
paying him to speak to 
their employees. 

“I’ll give you two the¬ 
ories,” he says, laugh¬ 
ing. “First theory is that 
everyone thinks Win¬ 
ners Take All is about 


everyone else but them.” In other words, a bigwig at Google was 
comfortable having him around because said bigwig believed 
Giridharadas was indicting someone else altogether, someone 
far more explicitly wicked. “I would bet a lot of white people read¬ 
ing Ta-Nehisi Goates’s book felt it was about all white people ex¬ 
cept themselves,” Giridharadas says. 

Second theory: A certain subset of powerful individuals has the 
self-awareness to withstand a challenge. They enjoy the debate. 
“They see the book as a tool to look at themselves,” Giridharadas 
theorizes, “which is not to say they agree with me on everything. 
Trust me, they don’t. They typically disagree on points like the 
government being any kind of solution to the kinds of problems 
I raised. But, to the credit of many of the people I’m indicting, a 
bunch of people chose to plead to the indictment and show up in 
court and have the proceedings.” 

Winners Take All “has caused great waves in big philanthropy— 
this notion that some of us need to take a good look in the mir¬ 
ror,” the venture capitalist Freada Kapor Klein tells me. 

“Achieving real change is something Mitch [her husband] 
and I have been trying to do for a while, and we had such a sense 
of vindication reading Anand’s book,” adds Kapor Klein, who 
founded the nonprofit STEM education initiative SMASH. “He’s 
being truthful, being outspoken in a way that can really help.” 

When I reach out to Graig Newmark, founder of Graigslist 
and head of Graig Newmark Philanthropies, he says something 


similar. Winners Take All, Newmark tells 
me over e-mail, “reminds me of my val¬ 
ues, like ‘take less and give more,’ and 
that a person should measure their wealth 
by how much they give away.” 

In recent weeks, Giridharadas, a newly 
minted editor at large at Time maga¬ 
zine and commentator for MSNBG and 
NBG News, has trained much of his at¬ 
tention on the upcoming presidential 
campaign, penning a lengthy profile of 
Bernie Sanders and decrying the chaotic, 
calamitous nature of the Trump presi¬ 
dency on Morning Joe. To Giridharadas, 
this kind of work is not a departure from 
what he set out to do in Winners Take All 
but a logical extension. The book, he tells 
me, “provides a good filter for viewing” 
the candidates seeking to oust Trump: 
the ones like Sanders and Elizabeth War¬ 
ren, who understand that true equality 
will require the rich to give up more than 
they’d like, and the politicians like Joe 
Biden, who believe, as Giridharadas puts 
it, that “we can pull up the disadvan¬ 
taged while also helping those at the top 
prosper even more.” 

The election of a figure from the for¬ 
mer group, he argues, could result in real 
change. The alternative is not encour¬ 
aging. “I think what would happen is a 
substantial percentage of what is disas¬ 
trous about this country would indeed 
go away,” he says. “There won’t be gu¬ 
lags at the border, there won’t be ‘Mus¬ 
lim bans.’ But all the deeper elements of 
the disease that made Trump possible 
will remain in place. Super-wealthy peo¬ 
ple will retain a monopoly on the fruits 
of the future, and yes, we will keep get¬ 
ting Trump-like figures.” 

It’s getting late. Giridharadas has 
to change out of his T-shirt and jeans 
and into a suit to deliver his next real¬ 
ity check. By all reasonable standards, 
he should be exhausted. He flew from an 
event in England last night, and he’s fly¬ 
ing to New York in the morning. But the 
prospect of today’s event seems to ener¬ 
gize him. It brings him to life. He relishes 
the idea of getting back onstage and lay¬ 
ing into the rich and powerful in front of 
a fresh group of listeners. 

“There’s this concept, especially in the 
business world, that criticism itself has 
been discredited, that it’s not effective,” 
he tells me before leaving. “But criticism, 
I think, can be incredibly productive. It 
stops us from listening to the wrong peo¬ 
ple. It helps us see people we thought were 
prophets as crooks. And once that’s done, 
a whole lot becomes possible.” ■ 
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November Playmate 
Gillian Chan deftly 
balances working the 
camera with working to 
change the way we think 
about mental health 



Simply put, pleasure means peace of mind. It 
exists in the moments when I feel supported, 
loved or in communion with nature. And 
in recent years I’ve realized that practicing 
self-care is key. 

I come from a multi-ethnic family: My 
father is half Chinese and half Canadian, 
and my mother is Jamaican; both were 
raised with strong morals and values. An 
ethic of hard work was ingrained in them, 
but like most families with similar back¬ 
grounds, open discussions about emotions 
and wellness weren’t common. It’s not a 
failure on anyone’s part; it’s the outcome of 
generations of individuals who had to work 
harder than most—thus, mental health was 
not a priority. Conversations about mental 
health are incredibly varied across cultures, 
and I think it’s important to educate people 
about non-Eurocentric views of psychology 
and to be mindful of the history and tradi¬ 
tions people may hold. 

That’s why my goal is to increase access to 
mental health services through a series of 
holistic wellness retreats directed toward 
people of color. Most “retreats” are expensive 
and consequently available only to certain 
privileged demographics. I graduated in May 
with a degree in psychology, and now I want 
to create resources that destigmatize ther¬ 
apy and that promote safe spaces to discuss 
trauma, anxiety and depression. 

When I moved back to New York two years 
ago, attending university full time (living the 
quintessential student life in a windowless 
apartment in Bushwick, eating ramen regu¬ 
larly), I stumbled upon an Instagram profile 
of a girl I thought looked similar to me. I found 
her agency and submitted a photo. They got 
back to me within the week. I was shocked. I 
never thought I’d be a model. 

As I booked more and more work, I started 


to realize how modeling 
could set a foundation for 
a multifaceted career just 
by the nature of surround¬ 
ing myself with creative 
people and new environ¬ 
ments. Every day brings 
me something new. 

When PLAYBOY reached 
out, my first thought was “Why me? What 
about me is going to appeal to playboy?” I 
don’t have a lot of Instagram followers, and I 
rarely post pictures of myself on the beach in 
a bikini. I grew up thinking of playboy as the 
reality-TV stereotype, but after speaking to 
the creative team and digging deeper into the 
magazine’s past, I saw decades of LGBTQIA+ 
inclusion, civil rights activism and features 
with openly trans models before trans rights 
was a hot topic of discussion. I’ve seen how 
PLAYBOY has changed over the years, and I 
want to be part of that change. 

For me, posing nude feels like a form of 
artistic expression. Here are the curves of my 
body, here’s how a body looks, and it’s nor¬ 
mal. Why is it such a big deal? 


Pleasure 
means peace 
of mind. And 
in recent 
years I've 
realized that 
practicing 
self-care 
is key. 
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BIRTHPLACE: San Francisco, California CURRENT CITY: New York, New York 


ON SEXUAL FREEDOM 

I went to private school in New York 
City and felt very sheltered when 
it came to sex education. Growing 
up I knew few openly queer people, 
and sex overall—especially female 
pleasure—was a taboo subject. When I 
found out that there are different kinds 
of sex, I started to think, "Okay, this is 
what I like, this is how you do it and this 
is how to please yourself." Now I feel 
free and in control of where my body 
is and how it's treated. Knowing what I 
like: That's freedom to me. 


ONINDULGENCE 

I'm a total hedonist. My ideal lazy day 
involves sitting in my bed, eating take¬ 
out and taking a bath. 


ON FEELING GOOD 

I feel the self-care movement can be 
misunderstood at times. I agree that 
little things such as taking a bath or 


doing a face mask can be helpful for 
alleviating the stress of the day, but 
real healing power comes from cre¬ 
ating meaningful routines centered 
around self-care. I hope brands that 
are capitalizing on the self-care move¬ 
ment will dive deeper into what self- 
care and mental health mean beyond 
the surface level. 


ON OVEREXPOSURE 

I think Instagram has created this anxi¬ 
ety that people should strive toward 
gaining likes and followers by any 
means necessary. People should feel 
free to share all their experiences, but 
authenticity is key. 


ON MODERN MEDICINE 

Psychology fails to take into account 
a lot of cultural factors. There's a dis¬ 
cipline called cultural psychology that 
promotes a more kaleidoscopic view 
of mental health. The categorization 


of mental disorders varies from culture 
to culture, with some cultures viewing 
them through a more spiritual lens. 
There is no "one size fits all" when it 
comes to healing. 


ON GOING UNDER 

On a recent trip to Spain I rented 
a boat and found a diving spot 
surrounded by caves. I won't lie: It was 
pretty scary. I saw a humongous jelly¬ 
fish and scrambled back into my boat. 
It wasn't a long adventure, but it was 
an adventure nonetheless! 


ON BIG REVEALS 

I haven't told my parents yet about 
my PLAYBOY shoot. Needless to say, I 
think they'll be a bit surprised. I wore 
underwear for a shoot once, and my 
mom was horrified! This is a risk I'm tak¬ 
ing, but it's something I'm ready for. I 
couldn't be more excited to be part of 
an issue that celebrates pleasure. 
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IT WAS A 
DIFFERENT ERA, 
A NOT-SO- 
INNOCENTTIME 

FICTION BY 

T.C. BOYLE 


This was a long time ago. I’d never heard 
the term sexual harassment in my life— 
nobody had. Men were men and women 
were women, and women had what 
I wanted more than anything in the 
world—if they were willing to give it to 
me, I paid elaborate attention to them; 
if they weren’t, it was another story. At 
the time I was just out of college and I’d 
picked up a long-term subbing job at the 
local high school because I had nothing 
better to do. Beyond that, earning a liv¬ 
ing was right at the top of my list of pri¬ 
orities, what with student loans coming 
due and a certain unspoken pressure 
being exerted on me by way of my best 
friend, Rob, whose couch I’d been occu¬ 
pying for the previous three months. In 
any case. I’d heard from my mother, who 
worked in the superintendent’s office, 
that the English teacher I’d been filling 
in for sporadically had received a har¬ 
rowing diagnosis from her oncologist 
and was going to be out for an indefinite 
period. I didn’t want a permanent job. I 
didn’t want to get up at dawn and have to 
pretend I was alive. But I knotted my tie 
in front of the streaked mirror in Rob’s 
bathroom each morning and tried to ad¬ 
just to a new set of expectations. 

Once I’d agreed to step in for Mrs. 
Leitner till whatever terrible thing that 
was happening to her came to its conclu¬ 
sion, the chair of the English department, 
a beefy florid old man of 50 or maybe 60 
with a hairstyle that was 80 percent scalp, 
sat me down in his office and told me 
there was one cardinal rule: Don’t frater¬ 
nize with the students, which was code for 
Don’tfuek the students. But this was hard 
to take seriously because at least three 
people I knew of fucked the students and 
for their part the students fucked back, 
and as long as it was kept discreet every¬ 
body looked the other way. One woman- 
girl, she was a girl my age, in her first 
year of teaching—developed a crush on 
one of her students, who’d turned 18 that 
year and even managed to grow a patchy 
reddish beard as testament to all he was 
prepared for. Her desk was next to mine 
in the department office, and when we 
weren’t plowing through scrawled-over 
compositions or skimming Masterp/ots to 
keep one step ahead of the game, Suzanne 
would lean in confidentially, a red- 
rimmed cigarette stuck between her lips, 
and fill me in on the details. 

I was unattached at the time, my pre¬ 
vious girlfriend having decided I wasn’t 
worth the effort, and the odds of get¬ 
ting reattached were hovering around 


zero, given the fact that I had to spend 
my nights on a narrow, dog-stinking 
five-foot-io-inch paisley couch pushed 
up against the wall in the living room of 
a one-bedroom apartment I wasn’t pay¬ 
ing rent on. Suzanne narrated in a low 
matter-of-fact voice—where she’d gone 
with him, when, what they did together 
and the delicious fact that nobody sus¬ 
pected them, least of all his parents, 
whom she’d met only once, at parent- 
teacher night—all the while watching my 
face for signals, which I suppressed. Or 
thought I did. She wasn’t my type, or not 
entirely, but that didn’t stop me from pic¬ 
turing these situations, she spread naked 
across the bed and the student—Alec, who 
was tall and rope-shouldered—climbing 
atop her or taking her up against the wall 
in the apartment with the private en¬ 
trance she shared with nobody. 

Was all this a secret? If she’d told me, 
she must have told other people too, and I 
did mention it to Rob, who just shrugged 
and said, “Good luck,” and when I asked, 
“What does that mean?” he gave me a long 
look and said, “You’d have to be a monk to 
resist all that—and by the way, when was 
the last time you got laid?” 

I took the question for what it was—a 
rebuke—but resisted throwing it back 
at him, since he wasn’t doing much bet¬ 
ter, his own girlfriend sealed behind the 
faded brick walls of a- dormitory at the 
end of a dark street in a dark college town 
400 miles away. So when Eriday came 
along—one of a long tottering row of Eri- 
days that fell like dominoes and left me as 
far as ever from resolving the issue, or any 
other issue, for that matter—I found my¬ 
self cruising the bars in my roommate’s 
company, looking for whatever might be 
out there. Which wasn’t much. This was 
in northern Westchester, by the way, a 
place of unupholstered nights and unre¬ 
mitting boredom. We went to one place, 
then another, clutching sweating drinks 
in our hands and hoping something we 
could listen to would come up on the juke¬ 
box. I danced a couple of times with a girl 
in a tight skirt whose legs spoke volumes 
to me, but nothing came of it—though I 
practically begged, she wouldn’t give me 
her number. 
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THE OTHER TWO TEACHERS I KNEW ABOUT 
WERE BOTH MALE, WHICH WAS THE WAY 
PEOPLE ASSUMED IT WOULD BE, PREDATOR 
AND PREY, THE WOLE AND THE LAMB. 


Our last resort—Brennan’s, a steakhouse with a big semicir¬ 
cular bar that could get lively with people our age once they shut 
down the kitchen—was enticingly crowded and there was an 
album we both liked playing at a healthy volume when we walked 
in the door, so we decided to go up to the bar and order a drink. 
It took me a minute, scanning the room* for people I knew, be¬ 
fore I spotted Suzanne and Alec at one of the tables squeezed in 
the cubbyhole behind the door. It was a table that was familiar to 
me, one I’d occupied a dozen times myself over the course of the 
previous summer with Corinda—then my girlfriend, now my ex, 
who, as far as I knew at the time, had been as happy with me as I 
was with her. 

I didn’t react. I might have felt a little punch to the gut, a tight¬ 
ening down there, but I didn’t want to embarrass Suzanne—or 
myself either. I ordered. Stared into my drink. Rob said some¬ 
thing. I said something back. The song that just then came on 
featured a pair of lead guitars doing a kind of mating dance, har¬ 
monizing, then breaking away and coming back again, and I was 
lost in it, bobbing my head and rapping the bar rail with both 
forefingers, when Suzanne came up and laid a hand on my arm. 
I turned my head and there she was, with Alec at her side, and 
far from being embarrassed, they were both grinning as if they’d 
come there expressly to meet up with me. Suzanne was tall, al¬ 
most as tall in her heels as Alec, and she was wearing a dress that 
left her legs exposed from mid-thigh down, which was a differ¬ 
ent look for her, or different at least from what I’d seen of her at 
school. I found the view illuminating. As did Rob, who swung 
around and gaped at her. 

“What a surprise seeing you here,” she said. “I thought for sure 
you’d be home taking notes on The Ancient Mariner—or what. 
Death of a Salesman?” She let out a quick squeal of a laugh, high on 
the moment, giddy with this new thing in her life and the aura of 
sex that hung round her like heat radiating off a hot blacktop road. 

“Oh, yeah, well, in fact I was. Actually Rob and I—you know 
Rob, my roommate I told you about?—spent the whole evening 
translating Coleridge into Chinese and back again, just for the 
exercise. Right, Rob?” 

Rob was too stunned to grin. He just let his eyes drop to her 
legs and work their way back up again before he said, “Yeah, sure. 
Chinese. It’s practically my first language.” 

If I expected Alec to be intimidated or at least circumspect. 


that wasn’t the case at all. He was grinning too and his eyes were 
lit with the same venereal fire as Suzanne’s. He was my height. 
He outweighed me. He had a beard and I didn’t. “Yeah,” he said, 
“I should be home doing my math homework, right? But wait a 
minute”—he looked from Suzanne to me—“either of you happen 
to be a math whiz?” 

“Afraid you’re out of luck,” I said, and here we were, the four 
of us, standing at the ho-r, fraternizing. I wasn’t sure how I felt 
about that. Would I have been happier if Alec didn’t exist, if he 
were shorter, lamer, back at home working on his car or jerking 
off amid his sports trophies? Or if Suzanne were with me? Or 
Rob? The drinking age was i8 ,1 reminded myself. Draft age too. 
What was my problem—we were all adults here, weren’t we? 

Rob offered to buy them a drink, but Suzanne just shook her 
head. “No,” she said, “we’ve got things to do, haven’t we, Alec?” 
and I thought they were going to give us a demonstration right 
there at the bar, but the implication was enough. She half-turned 
to the door so that her hair swung loose and settled back over her 
shoulders. “Got to go,” she said, and he said, “Later,” leaning in 
for the handshake I reflexively gave him. 

After they’d left, Rob turned to me and said, “What do you 
think? One more?” 

I shrugged. We were prolonging the moment, as if to fully ab¬ 
sorb it, and I didn’t know why. Or maybe I did—at home was the 
couch. At home was the terminus of Friday night. 

The music faded, then started up again. “So that was her?” Rob 
said, draining his glass and pushing it across the bar for a refill. 

I nodded. # 

“She’s”—he took a moment to find the word, weighing the cir¬ 
cumstances—“different, huh?” 

I felt angry suddenly. I wanted to say She’s headed for trouble 
or She doesn’t know what she’s getting into, but I didn’t. Who was 
I to judge? They were both adults, weren’t they? “Yeah,” I said fi¬ 
nally. “You could say that.” 

• • • 

The other two teachers I knew about—or I’d heard the rumors 
anyway—were both male, which was the way people assumed it 
would be, predator and prey, the wolf and the lamb and all the 
rest. One was the drama teacher, whom I didn’t know at all but 
whose opportunities were limitless, what with late-night rehears¬ 
als, hands-on direction and the shedding of personae like layers 
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peeled down to the core. The other was a member of the English 
department, like Suzanne and me, though I was only temporary 
and he’d been there since he got out of college. Roger was tall, 
stoop-shouldered, in his late 20s or early 30s—old, that is, by my 
accounting—and he wore loafers with tassels instead of boots, 
dressed as if he should be propped up in the window of a depart¬ 
ment store and sported what was once called a “regular” haircut. 
I knew him casually, received his formulaic jokes as stoically as I 
could and found him totally uninteresting but for this one thing, 
this affair he was having with a girl on the debate team, of which 
he was the coach. I didn’t know her very well either—Elizabeth, 
or Libby, as everyone called her. She wasn’t in any of my classes, 
but I saw her in the hall with some of the other girls after sixth 
period every day, when she must have had a class in one of the 
rooms near mine. If it weren’t for the rumors I wouldn’t even 
have noticed her. 

She wasn’t the first one your eyes would go to in a crowd, but 
once I caught on I began to see her appeal. She wasn’t flashy, 
always dressed in a turtleneck and skirt or jumper, minimal 
makeup, minimal jewelry, but she seemed self-contained, con¬ 
fident, and her body—expressive and replete—was right there 
itching to burst out of her tartans and knee socks. Suzanne 
had her in her honors class and told me how gifted she was, on 
track to be salutatorian if not valedictorian and sure to have her 
choice of colleges, but when I asked her about the rumors—about 
Roger—she just made a face and shook her head. 

“What do you mean?” I pressed. “Is it true?” 

We were in the office, at our desks, eating tuna salad sand¬ 
wiches from the cafeteria and sipping lukewarm coffee. She 
shook her head again and we both glanced down the row of desks 
to the one at the far end, where Roger should have been peeling 
an egg his wife had boiled for him that morning or slurping soup 
out of a Thermos while thumbing through the sports pages of The 
Daily News, but wasn’t. Was he off on one of the debate team’s 
overnight trips? With his young orators, male and female both? 
With Libby? 

“I don’t want to talk about it.” Suzanne’s eyes had gone cold. 
There was a smear of mayonnaise on her upper lip, which made 
her face look off-kilter. I was about to reach up with my napkin 
and brush it away, an intimacy I hadn’t earned, but then her 
tongue found it and it was gone. 

“Why not? What’s the problem?” I didn’t quite get it—she 
was doing the same thing herself, wasn’t she? I wanted gossip. I 
wanted to be titillated. I wanted to hear it from her lips. 

“He’s married, for one thing. With kids, little kids, I don’t 
know—two of them, three of them. He’s too old for her. He’s ruin¬ 
ing her. I mean, isn’t that enough?” 

What her eyes were telling me was that I shouldn’t push it, that 
her situation was utterly different, night and day, that she was in 
love and Roger Hinckley wasn’t and that was all that mattered. I 
gave it a moment’s thought. Roger was a jerk, yes, and marriage, 
at least as I viewed it then, was like some sort of prison sentence, 
but still I didn’t quite see the distinction. 

“What about Alec?” 

“What about him?” 

One of the other teachers, an older woman named Tammy, 
pushed through the door then, gave us an automatic smile and 
began extracting her lunch from a paper bag decorated with 
grease stains. We both fell silent a moment, then I said, “I don’t 
know—isn’t it kind of the same thing? Not that I’m saying any¬ 
thing, but you know the way people are, you know what they say.” 

“No,” she said, “what do they say?” 


I looked down the row of desks, past Tammy and her meatball 
wedge and diet soda, to where Roger’s desk stood empty. “I don’t 
know—same thing they say about Roger.” 

“You know what?” She balled up her half-eaten sandwich and 
flung it in the wastebasket in the same motion. 

“What?” 

“Screw people,” she said. “Really, screw them.” 

• • • 

We had a succession of sunstruck days that fall, Indian sum¬ 
mer, but nobody had a chance to enjoy them because we were all 
stuck inside, racing like gerbils around the academic wheel—and 
on the weekends, without fail, it rained. I met a girl or two along 
the way—in bars, where else?—but nobody I could talk to. They 
were secretaries, receptionists, waitresses, the ones left behind 
after graduation when their cohort went off to college. Not that I 
was looking for anything long-term, but no matter how compel¬ 
ling their faces were, their hair, their bodies, or how enormous 
my need, nothing seemed to click. Rob, out of desperation, had 
begun making the long dark hurtling journey up the thruway to 
be with his girlfriend on weekends, so most of the time I didn’t 
even have him there to distract me from myself. And yes, there 
were girls in my classes who were as smart and funny and well 
put-together as you could ask for, girls not much younger than I, 
but nothing happened there either, though I had Suzanne’s ex¬ 
ample before me, not to mention Roger’s and the drama teach¬ 
er’s and God knew who else’s. Was I a rock? A saint? A model 
teacher? Would I have slipped if the opportunity had presented 
itself? I don’t know. Truly, I don’t. 

The weeks piled up like drift. Somebody told me Mrs. Leitner 
was never coming back, and it was as if I’d been given a life sen¬ 
tence for crimes I’d never committed. The students wrote essays; 
I corrected them. I gave up smoking and started in again a week 
later. Beers, multiples of them, in six-packs or served up in foam¬ 
ing glasses on one bar top or another, were my counters. Then 
there came a night in November, another Eriday, the leaves gone 
from the trees and a cold rain rattling the gutters, when things 
suddenly shifted on me. 

By the time I got home Rob was already gone, charging up 
the thruway while radio stations faded in and out and the tires 
hissed beneath him. He was on a mission, and the thought of 
that—and of his girlfriend, Lee Ann, with her pouting under¬ 
lip and swollen brassieres—just depressed me. I had a beer. Ate 
something out of a can. I was watching TV with the sound off, 
killing time till it was late enough to make the rounds of the 
bars—albeit alone, like some sort of outcast—when the bell rang. 
This was an unusual circumstance. The bell never rang—it was 
just Rob and me in the apartment, and I couldn’t imagine any¬ 
body actually mounting the front steps and pressing the buzzer, 
unless it was some official, a cop, that is, alerted to the smell of 
marijuana or fielding a noise complaint because the stereo was 
cranked up to the maximum. But I wasn’t smoking marijuana 
(not that night anyway, or at least not yet) and I hadn’t put any 
music on, preferring to sit in silence and watch the shapes shift 
on the screen in a parody of desolation. 

It was Suzanne at the door. Her hair was wet, her mascara 
smeared and her coat hanging open to display her legs in that 
same dress she’d worn at the bar—or one just like it. She didn’t 
say hi or apologize for barging in on me or explain that she’d 
found my address in the faculty listings, just brushed by me 
the minute I opened the door, stalked to the middle of the room 
and swung round on me. “Have you got anything to drink?” she 
asked, her voice strained and theatrical. “Please tell me you have 
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something, anything, because-” she broke off, as if suddenly 

aware of how intrusive all this was—or maybe that was play¬ 
acting too. “I just—can I sit down?” 

“Yes, sure,” I said, “of course,” and watched her wriggle out of 
the wet coat before crossing the room and sinking into the couch. 
She didn’t seem to know what to do with the coat—I should have 
offered to take it, but a fog of confusion had settled over me. After 
a moment, she dropped it discreetly on the floor at her feet. “I’ve 
got beer,” I said. “You want a beer?” 

“You don’t have anything stronger?” 

“I think that’s about it. Rob had a bottle of vodka in the freezer, 
but I think we-” 

She waved me off. “Beer’s fine.” 

When I came back into the room with the beer she was sit¬ 
ting cross-legged on the couch, working her fingers through her 
wet hair. She took the bottle from me and drained half of it in a 
gulp, then gave me a self-referential smile as if she’d just realized 
where she was. “You wouldn’t have a towel I could borrow, would 
you? And maybe a hairbrush?” 

What had happened—what had brought her here, to me—was 
potentially catastrophic. Libby’s parents had begun to field 
rumors about their daughter’s relationship with the debate 
coach, which both Libby and Roger denied out of hand, but the 
principal was involved now and the chair of the English depart¬ 
ment and, last Suzanne had heard, even the police. “They could 
get him for rape, you know that, right?” 

I was seated in the armchair across from her, my own beer 
propped up on one knee. “Rape? I thought they were—I mean, it’s 
consensual, right?” 

“Statutory. She’s under i8.” 

I didn’t really know what that meant or how to make the dis¬ 
tinction, but Roger Hinckley’s haphazard face suddenly rose up 
before me and I felt a dark surge of joy. I didn’t dislike him, but I 
didn’t really like him either. 

“Tammy’s saying he’s going to have to take a leave of absence.” 
Suzanne patted her hair with the towel I’d fetched from the 
bathroom, a towel that could have been cleaner and could have 
smelled better too, but I was doing the best I could. “Really,” she 
said, her voice gone hollow, “I don’t know what to do.” 

I wanted to say. What do you care? but I could see where this 
was going and I liked the way she looked sitting there on my 
couch—Rob’s couch—in her moment of extremity. I said, “Alec’s 
i8, right? So you don’t have anything to worry about.” 

“Except my job. Roger’s got tenure, but me? They could just 
fire me.” 

“Eorwhat?” 

“There’s a morals clause in our contract, isn’t there?” 

“I don’t know, I never read it. You mean the ‘Don’t-Euck-the- 
Students’ clause?” 

“It’s not funny.” 

“I’m not trying to be funny.” 

There was a moment then in which we both tried to gather our¬ 
selves, a moment we needed to get past. It was raining still. The 
images flickered across the TV screen. I took a sip of my beer, 
then set it down on the coffee table. “What does Alec have to say 
about it?” 

“We broke up. Over the phone, if you can believe it. He said we 
couldn’t risk it—he said I couldn’t risk it—and all I could say was 
T love you’ over and over. Isn’t that pathetic? I mean, he’s being 
more mature about it than me.” 

“Maybe nothing’ll happen,” I said. 

She got up and crossed the room to me then, perched on 


the arm of the chair and leaned in close so I could feel the wet 
strands of her hair curtaining my neck and shoulders. “It al¬ 
ready has,” she said. 

• • • 

On Monday, there was a stranger sitting at Roger’s desk, a 
hammy old man with a long nose and rheumy blue eyes who was 
probably gay, though I didn’t know anything about gay in those 
days either—I’m not even sure the term had been repurposed yet. 
But there he was, Phil Leicester, looking and sounding like a bit 
player from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the traveling produc¬ 
tion, propped up in Roger Hinckley’s chair and talking nonstop 
to anyone who would listen. I wasn’t listening. We’d made our in¬ 
troductions when I came in and then I’d gone straight to my desk, 
trying frantically to put something together for my first-period 
class, which I should have done the night before but hadn’t. 

The night before I’d been at a bar—at several bars—and stayed 
late, drinking alone. I wouldn’t admit to being depressed over 
what had happened Eriday night, or worse, Saturday morning, 
but that was the fact. Suzanne had stayed over and we’d made 
love (or had sex, that is) in Rob’s bed, which was all right, which 
was fine—I liked her, we were friends, I was needy and so was 
she—until the next morning. The minute she opened her eyes she 
said, “Oh my God, what am I doing?” She was up out of bed before 
I could so much as reach out to her, pulling on her dress with her 
back to me. “I’m so sorry,” she said. “I didn’t mean—forgive me, 
will you? Please, please, please?” 

I wanted to say. There’s nothing to forgive, wanted to say. Let 
me take you out for breakfast at least or I’ve wanted to do that for 
a long time and let’s do it again, now, right now, but she was al¬ 
ready gone. Out the door, down the steps and into her canary yel¬ 
low V W Bug with the heart sticker on the rear bumper. 

And now, on this morning when a total stranger, wearing a bow 
tie of all things, had taken Roger’s place, Suzanne wasn’t at her 
desk. Which seemed ominous. Not that I was all that eager to sit 
there elbow-to-elbow with her—what had happened Saturday 
morning filled me with shame and anger—but the fact was she 
could lose her job too. Or already had lost it. And what would they 
do to her—tar and feathers? Criminal charges? What did the 
morals clause say anyway? And where was she? It wasn’t like her 
to be late. 

As it turned out she’d taken a sick day and driven up to Rhine- 
beck with Alec, who’d likewise skipped school, and they’d stayed 
overnight at the hotel there, where nobody would know them. 
The next day she was back at her desk, making notes in her copy 
of The Odyssey, which was required reading for her world liter¬ 
ature class, acting as if nothing had happened. She didn’t avoid 
my eyes, just glanced up with a smile, said hello in her soft puff of 
a voice and caught me up on the details as if Eriday night and Sat¬ 
urday morning had never happened. She was in love with Alec, 
and that was all there was to it, and she was sorry if she’d given 
me the wrong idea. “Anyway,” she said, “I was in a state. I mean, 
all I could think was the worst-” 

I didn’t have anything to say to this. 

“But really, the focus is on Roger—what he was doing was 
wrong. And I hate to say it, but he should have known better. 
Have you ever met his wife? No? Well, she’s pretty, very pretty, 
and the kids are, I don’t know, kids.” 

I watched her lips move. She wasn’t talking to me, she was 
talking at me, talking as if I cared—and I didn’t care, not any¬ 
more. I said, “What about you—aren’t you afraid you’re going to 
be next?” 

She shook her head, dropped her eyes to the page. I watched 
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what I want to make clear here, for the record, is that I was not 
the one who typed up the anonymous note on the IBM Selectric in 
Tammy’s office and slipped it in the principal’s mail slot in the 
main office after everyone had gone home one afternoon, though 
no one believes that, least of all Suzanne. She had some explain¬ 
ing to do (lying, that is) and so did Alec when they were called 
separately into the office and grilled by the principal, Mike 
Blumenthal, who had a thug’s face and was as innocent of intel¬ 
lect as anybody I’ve ever met. What happened? Nothing, as far as 
I could see. Suzanne was a woman and women got a free pass in 
those days. 

I kept my head down. I needed the job because the job meant 


her make a notation in the margin, as if 
the Greeks were what moved her. “We’re 
going to go underground, at least till after 
graduation.” A complicit smile. “No more 
Brennan’s. Or any other place within 20 
miles of here.” 

I was bitter—I couldn’t help it. She 
wasn’t my type, as I said, but four nights 
ago she had been. “Just stay at home, 
huh?”. 

Her smile widened till I could see the 
glint of a gold-capped molar. “Yeah,” she 
said, and her eyes never left mine, even 
when Tammy and two of the other teach¬ 
ers came in the door and brought all the 
racket of the hallway with them. “That’s 
the best part.” 


The department chair, whose office was 
separate from ours and whom we hardly 
ever saw except during meetings, was out 
shoveling snow in his driveway after an 
early December storm when his left side 
went numb and he pitched face-forward 
onto the frozen pavement. He might have 
lain there till he froze to death but for the 
quick thinking of his next-door neighbor, 
who saw what had happened and went out 
and cradled him in her lap till the ambu¬ 
lance came. The upshot was that Tammy, 
who was a 42-year-old divorcee and wore 
her hair in coppery beauty-parlor ring¬ 
lets, was appointed temporary chair, 
nominally in charge of us and our affairs, 
though the real power was invested in the 
principal, and beyond him, the superin¬ 
tendent, who’d put Roger Hinckley on un¬ 
paid leave till things could be sorted out. 

As far as I knew, Roger hadn’t been ar¬ 
rested, so there was that at least, but the 
administration was aroused, and what 
had once been an open secret was buried 
so deeply even the drama teacher was for¬ 
saking after-school activities—beyond 
rehearsing the plays themselves, that is. 

All this had a chilling effect, to say 
the least. Suzanne and Alec wouldn’t so 
much as glance at each other in the hall¬ 
way, and in the class he was taking from 
her—creative writing—they kept things 
on a strictly formal basis. Or that was what I’d heard. The fact 
was, I didn’t get to talk with her all that much at this juncture— 
she’d asked to switch to Tammy’s desk once Tammy had vacated 
it for the chair’s office, and why she’d asked I could only specu¬ 
late, since she was done confiding in me. Did she feel as uncom¬ 
fortable around me as I felt around her? Did she feel guilty? Like 
a slut? A hypocrite? All of the above? She tried to make a joke of 
it—“I just need to be closer to the door in case they come for me 
with a lynch mob”—but it was bogus and we both knew it. “We 
can still have our miserable crumbs of lunch together once in a 
while—it’s not like I’m moving over to the math department or 
anything,” she said, but I wasn’t having it. “Yeah, sure,” I said. 
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money and the money was like a drug. I started helping Rob out 
with the rent and saving up for my own place because when Lee 
Ann graduated at the end of the year, she was planning on mov¬ 
ing in with him, which left me precisely nowhere. Thanksgiving 
found me at my mother’s house, bored right down to the soles of 
my feet. There was a hard freeze. Everything smelled of exhaust 
fumes. Then it was Christmas, and what Christmas meant, be¬ 
yond the onslaught of syrupy tunes tinkling out of every speaker 
in existence and the conundrum of what to get for my mother, 
who already had enough perfume to float a canoe, was the de¬ 
partment Christmas party. 

A Friday night, yes—one more Friday night. Tammy, as act¬ 
ing chair, hosted the affair at her house, which was at the dead 
and final end of a rat maze of unlighted streets and looked no dif¬ 
ferent from the 200 or so exact replicas I had to drive past to get 
there. I was 23. I didn’t know protocol—or even good manners, 
for that matter. I brought nothing but myself to the party, though 
the others, I saw, had offered up various dishes—a tuna casserole, 
chili beans, a mold of Jell -0 with grapes embedded in it—and 
even flowers for the hostess. I knew at least half the people there, 
my colleagues, but most of them had spouses with them, and that 
was a kind of ordeal I hadn’t factored in when I made my cal¬ 
culations as to whether to attend or not. The attraction was the 
free food and booze—everybody drank in those days, and drank 
heavily—and I figured I’d get tanked at the party and then go on 
out and make the rounds of the places where somebody might 
have registered an actual heartbeat. 

I was well into it, having put away two plates of food and three 
or four scotch and sodas and politely endured the posturing of 
the various spouses, one of whom took me for a student, when 
Suzanne came hurtling through the front door in high heels and 
an ankle-length coat wrapped around one of her extracurricular 
dresses. She was late, the last one to the party, and she whirled 
around the room, spouting jokes and excuses until she was sure 
everybody was watching her before she slipped off her coat to re¬ 
veal the dress. Which looked good on her. Very good. My percep¬ 
tions were dulled, but when she went up to embrace Tammy over 
the makeshift bar with its punch bowl and dented ice bucket, I 
saw that Tammy was wearing the same dress—or one that wasn’t 
much different, though Tammy’s was red and Suzanne’s green, 
as if they’d color-coordinated beforehand. It was just a moment, 
a quick embrace of the two women while people turned back to 
whatever they were saying and one of the endless corny records 
provided a musical backdrop, but it made an impression on 


me—or Tammy did—in a way that left me confused. She was my 
mother’s age and here she was wearing the same dress as the girl 
who’d slept with me in Rob’s bed and avoided me ever since, and 
what was all that about? 

Eventually, after she’d made the rounds, Suzanne did come 
up to me, as if it were an afterthought—or worse, an obligation. 
She was wearing a serene smile that told me Alec was waiting for 
her back at the apartment and that the reason she was late didn’t 
have anything to do with Christmas shopping or traffic or the ice 
on the roads. “Having fun?” she asked, the old edge of sarcasm in 
her voice. 

“It’s better than Woodstock,” I said. “Have you met all the 
spouses yet? Like”—I nodded to a man across the room who was 
wearing a sweater that looked as if it had been knitted by the 
blind—“Mr. Kathy McCaffrey?” 

She laughed. “No, but before it’s over. I’m sure I will.” She gave 
me a look then that rose from my scuffed boots to my jeans and 
the leather jacket I’d been affecting lately, and let her face go se¬ 
rious for a moment. “And how are you? Everything okay? I mean, 
I hardly get to see you anymore, what with the rush around the of¬ 
fice and the holidays coming on-” 

I shrugged. What did she want me to say? That I missed 
her? Was she really that venal? “I didn’t write that letter, you 
know,” I said. 

She kept her eyes on me, the steadiest gaze in the world. I didn’t 
want to flinch, because I was innocent, I was, but I had to look 
away. Across the room, one of the other young teachers. Matt 
Ricci, was mouthing the words to “White Christmas,” the song 
that was just then laboring through the speakers of Tammy’s an¬ 
cient hi-fi like some sort of tribal dirge. “Yeah,” she said finally, 
“okay,” and she was already turning her back on me, her bare 
shoulders, hair in motion, her thighs. “You take care,” she said. 
“And Merry Christmas.” 

• • • 

I should have left then, but inertia had set in and the next drink 
sat like a barbell across my shoulders. Suzanne found her coat, 
thanked Tammy in dumb show while Bing Crosby or one of his 
accomplices—Nat King Cole—obliterated all sense and meaning, 
and then vanished into the night. The party began to wind down. 
Phil Leicester, who’d been lighting one cigarette off another all 
night and laughing at his own jokes in the register of a wounded 
animal, finally took his sagging face out to his car, then the Mc¬ 
Caffreys left and I pushed myself up from the couch in a kind 
of panic, counting only six people left standing. It was almost 
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nine o’clock. I had appointments to keep—or at least make. I 
was wondering how to extricate myself, debating whether to hit 
the bathroom and slip out the back door or suck it up and thank 
our hostess, who would after all be evaluating me at some point 
in the coming term, for the great time I’d had, when there she 
was, Tammy, standing right beside me in her dress with the thin 
shoulder straps that was just like Suzanne’s but for the color. 

“You’re not leaving, are you?” She waved a watery cocktail in 
one hand, then brought a cigarette to her lips with the other. 

I told her I was meeting somebody at Brennan’s. “At”—I made a 
show of looking at my watch—“9:30?” 

“Bullshit,” she said. “I know you—you’re just going home to 
what, didn’t you tell me, a couch? Gome on, one more drink. And 
if you want to know, I could use some help cleaning up too.” 

“No, really. I’m supposed to meet somebody-” 

“A girl?” 

My mind was full of sludge. The lie couldn’t break free of it. 
“Yeah,” I said. 

“What’s her name?” 

I couldn’t think. She was right there, watching me. “Suzanne.” 

“Suzanne? Not our Suzanne?” 

“No,” I said, and I didn’t know how much she knew, “another 
Suzanne.” 

“Okay,” she said, “but she can wait, can’t she? It’s not even nine 
yet—and I really could use some help here.” She slipped an arm 
around my waist as if we were out on a dance floor, and it was the 
first time we’d ever made physical contact, beyond maybe a hand¬ 
shake when we’d first met, if that. “Gome on, one more drink?” 

• • • 

After the others left I went dutifully around the room, dumping 
ashtrays, gathering up bottles and cans for the trash and haul¬ 
ing trays of dishes, glasses and silverware out to the kitchen, 
where Tammy stood at the sink, a pair of yellow rubber gloves 
clinging to her bare arms. She’d fixed me a final drink—for the 
road—and I’d stationed it on the bar, where I could refer to it 
as I went back and forth. I was drunk enough that my thought 
processes pretty well shut down and everything became usual, 
as if all my life had narrowed to this point of rudimentary use¬ 
fulness. The music persisted, “O Little Town of Bethlehem” and 
the like, but it operated on me now like a kind of anesthesia, the 
world washed free of pain, loneliness, hurt, anger. Tammy was 
in the kitchen. The music flowed. I transported objects, one 
after another, until the only thing left was the punch bowl, a cut- 
glass receptacle the size of a birdbath identical to the one my 
mother kept on the top shelf of the pantry at home. I took it in 
both arms, lifted it from the bar with all its dregs of brutalized 
lemons and limes and discolored fruit juice sloshing merrily 
against my chest, and backed my way in through the swinging 
door to the kitchen, where Tammy, craning her neck over one 
shoulder, admonished me to be careful. “That was my mother’s,” 
she called out, and in the next moment she was coming across 
the room, her arms outstretched, to take it from me. 

I didn’t drop it. That would have been too easy. No, I shifted it 
gently into her arms, her face inches from mine—both of us on 
the same page, concentrating hard—but the physics of the trans¬ 
action caused some of the liquid, viscid with its load of citrus and 
sugar, to splash over the rim and dribble down the front of her 
dress. She let out a soft curse and then the bowl was on the coun¬ 
ter and we were looking at each other in a way that might have 
been hilarious under other circumstances. But this wasn’t hilari¬ 
ous, this was something else I was just in that moment beginning 
to understand. I watched her drop her chin to peer down the front 


of her dress in disbelief. The liquid had darkened the material 
in a spreading stain that was shading from red to maroon, and 
my first impulse was to make amends, dab at it with something, 
paper towels, a wet cloth, but I just stood there watching her as 
her eyes rose gradually to mine. “I guess I’ll be making a trip to 
the dry cleaner’s after work Monday,” she said. 

“What about a wet cloth? Isn’t that what you’re supposed 


She sighed, peeling back the rubber gloves. “And I really 
liked this dress too. The minute I tried it on I said to myself, 
‘Tammy, this is you, it really is,’ and with my figure it isn’t al¬ 
ways easy to find something to fit right, believe me—but here, 
help me, will you?” 

She’d turned around, fumbling with the zipper the way my 
mother did when she got home from work and couldn’t decide 
whether to change first or make herself a drink. I did what I 
was told. Under my fingers, her skin seemed hot to the touch, 
though maybe that was my imagination. It took me two tries, 
but then I got the zipper down to the point where she could 
reach back and manipulate it herself, which she did with a soft 
frictive release that was the only sound in the whole house be¬ 
cause the Ghristmas records—I realized it in that instant—had 
finally played themselves out. I took a step back, just to give her 
space, but she turned to face me, to look into my eyes, before 
she eased the dress down to her waist and I saw that she wasn’t 
wearing anything under it. 

• • • 

The truth? I did what I had to, what was expected, though when 
it was over I pulled on my jeans and went straight out to my car. 
Yes, I was drunk, but it seemed I was always drunk in those 
days, and nobody ever thought twice about driving under the in¬ 
fluence, least of all me. The headlights were a revelation: They 
opened up the road to me and the road took me home. To Rob’s. 
Where I poured out a beer I couldn’t finish, tried to watch some¬ 
thing on the TV and fell down hard into a black dreamless sleep. 
The next day my head hurt and I stayed in the shower so long the 
water began to go cold, after which I flipped through the chan¬ 
nels, stared at a book I couldn’t concentrate on and went to the 
movies, alone. I didn’t go out that night, though it was Saturday 
and Saturdays were almost as precious as Fridays. Sunday was 
gray, cold, bleak. Then it was Monday and Rob was in his bed, 
snoring, when the alarm went off. I spent a long time staring into 
the bathroom mirror in my underwear thinking of what it was 
going to be like to see Suzanne and Tammy there in the office or 
the hallway, and the students too—Libby, who’d never missed a 
class though her coach was in exile, and Alec, who fingered his 
beard and carried himself like an astronaut just setting foot on 
earth again. Then I went to the phone and called in sick. I called 
in sick the day after that and then the following day until there 
was no point in calling anymore. 

It was no great tragedy. I hadn’t wanted to be an educator in 
the first place—it was just a job, that was all. What I missed most 
was the paycheck, but that took care of itself in a way that wed¬ 
ded need and serendipity. It happened that one of the bartenders 
at Brennan’s quit to go back to school and since by that point I’d 
become not only a regular but a kind of prodigy of drink, hyper¬ 
bole and free-form bar banter, the manager took me on as second 
bartender, three nights a week. It was hardly a career, but I ac¬ 
cepted it for what it was—a place marker—and on most nights, 
even the slow ones, there were usually a couple of girls sitting at 
the bar gossiping over their brandy alexanders and tequila sun¬ 
rises, watching my every move. ■ 
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She knows how to oapture the gaze of 
hundreds of millions, but only a seleot few— 
those she allows to get olose—know her 
from a different perspeotive. A rare, Intimate 
glimpse into the life of the 22-year-old mogul, 
as direoted and interviewed by her partner 


TRAVIS SCOTT: We’re on the set of our photo shoot 
for PLAYBOY. Did you think you would ever be here? 
KYLIE JENNER: I never thought that I would 
pose for PLAYBOY, but I love the new covers. I love 
what PLAYBOY is doing right now creatively, and 
when you presented me with the idea—that you 
would be behind the cover and creative direction 
and be in control of the images—I thought it was a 
perfect fit, because I trust you and your vision. 
SCOTT: We’re shooting for the magazine’s 
Pleasure Issue. What does the word pleasure 
mean to you? 

JENNER: I get pleasure in doing things that peo¬ 
ple say I can’t do. 

SCOTT: I would definitely say you’ve broken 
boundaries as a celebrity who is also a mogul. 
Would you agree? 

JENNER: Yes, but I still have miles to go. But 
I am really proud of myself for the things I’ve 
accomplished and worked hard for. 

SCOTT: Gan you talk about a memory when you 
feel like you exceeded expectations? 

JENNER: I feel like the cover of Forbes was a huge 
moment when I exceeded expectations. That was 
a huge moment for me that was great recognition 
for everything I’ve done. 

SCOTT: Does the recognition change the way you 
live your life? 

JENNER: It really motivates me to be the best 
version of me I can be and to inspire young people 
to go achieve their goals at any age. 

SCOTT: It doesn’t really feel like you’re done yet 
with expanding your brand. I overheard you talk¬ 
ing the other day. Were you talking about wines 
and linens? 

JENNER: I haven’t started on wine and bed lin¬ 
ens, but I think you probably overheard us trade- 
marking everything in different categories so 
that if I ever decide to come out with wine or bed 
linens, it’ll be set up. After we built Kylie Cos¬ 
metics, I feel like I found a passion in building 
from the ground up and creating businesses and 


new companies. Now that I know the whole pro¬ 
cess really well, it comes easily to me and it’s re¬ 
ally fun and definitely a passion of mine. We just 
launched Kylie Skin not too long ago, and it has 
been a huge success. I can’t wait to keep expand¬ 
ing and creating new things. 

SCOTT: When I need to bounce new ideas off of 
someone, I always know I can go to you. Do you 
feel the same about me? 

JENNER: I definitely come to you! I don’t really 
come to you for what lipstick color I should come 
out with next month, but I do come to you for the 
creative side. Remember the other day, when I 
was like, “I don’t know how to promote my birth¬ 
day collection”? You have such a creative, out-of- 
the-box mind, so I love to come to you to get some 
advice on how to promote things, because you al¬ 
ways have the craziest, coolest ideas. 

SCOTT: Why do you think our relationship 
works? And why do you think we knew it worked 
so quickly? 

JENNER: We think the same and we have the 
same goals and passions in life. Besides the fact 
that we have good chemistry, we have a lot of fun 
together. You’re my best friend. Through all the 
ups and downs that every relationship has, we 
evolve together through them and keep getting 
stronger. 

SCOTT: A lot of people claim that having a baby 
can hurt your sex life, but I feel like that’s the op¬ 
posite of our experience. 

JENNER: Yeah, I feel like we’ve definitely proven 
that rumor to be wrong, [laughs^ 

SCOTT: And the way you embrace your sexuality 
hasn’t changed with motherhood either. Do you 
feel like I empower you to own your identity and 
sexuality as a mom? 

JENNER: You remind me that motherhood and 
sexuality can coexist and just because you em¬ 
brace your sexuality doesn’t mean you have loose 
morals or you’re not a good mother. You can be 
sexy and still be a badass mom. 
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SCOTT: I feel like you’re enjoying life no 
matter what obstacle is thrown at you. 
What would your advice be to your follow- 
J to enjoy life? 

There are definitely a lot of ob- 
own at me, and I’ve heard every 
hing anyone could say about me 
sun. Being a huge presence on 
ia, you open yourself up to gos- 
Jyourself and false stories—but a 
tive too. All the positive comes 
Jegative stuff, and I just know my- 
w how far I can be pushed. I know 
|th, and I know when to put down 
and get off social media and just 
I do see myself as a really strong 
|d just to remain positive and try 
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I actually just love writing and 
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When we have our days off, we 
Stormi all day, and the three of 
lot of fun together. We do a lot 
ing; Stormi loves swimming, so 
ys in the pool or playing in her 
aking her out to lunch with us. 
falls asleep, we watch a lot of TV 
t lost in the theater room and 
a whole lot of shows and mov- 
sually fight over what TV show 
we’re going to watch. We have a lot of fun 
together. We’re always laughing or getting 
into deep talks. ■ 
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OPENING PAGE, ON JENNER: DRESS BY VALERJ POBEGA, PANTIES BY I.D. SARRIERI, RINGS BY BARE COLLECTION; ON SCOTT: JACKET AND PANTS BY DIOR, RINGS BY CHROME HEARTS. PREVIOUS SPREAD, RIGHT, ON JENNER: DRESS BY HOUSE OF CB, RINGS BY LE VIAN, BORGIONI AND MARCO BICEGO; ON SCOTT: 
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“Wanna go up on the roof?” Ghaz Bear asks me 
with a puckish grin. 

His gusto catches me off guard. It has been a long 
day here at Company, the art studio and record 
label that Bear, otherwise known as experimental 
music act Toro y Moi, founded in Oakland, Califor¬ 
nia. Last night he was here producing new music 
till five A.M., only to return hours later for a packed 
itinerary that includes being photographed, 

filmed and interviewed by 
PLAYBOY. As he heads into 
the last portion (it’s now 
near sunset). Bear’s en¬ 
ergy hasn’t wavered, and 
he’s eager for me to see 
more of his world. 

Reaching up, he pops a 
heavy circular access door 
installed above indus¬ 
trial pipes. A column of 
light pours in and bathes 
the rear of Company’s 
second-floor recording stu¬ 
dio. The opening, barely 
wider than his shoulders, 
resembles a submarine 
escape hatch. Passing 
through it requires some 
skilled scrambling be¬ 
tween a ladder and a metal power box on the wall. 
Bear ascends, his legs dangling comically before 
he hoists himself up. 

“You coming?” he asks, flashing that same 
grin. There’s no knowing what lies above. But be¬ 
cause Bear is a virtuoso—his creative exploits 
have positioned him as one of today’s most daring 
and inspired cross-platform artists—chasing him 
into the sunset is a welcome pursuit. 

• • • 

A decade has passed since Bear, now 32, breached 
pop-cultural consciousness as Toro y Moi, a 
solo project birthed in a dorm room by a South 
Carolina-raised skater misfit who loved J Dilla 
and Panda Bear. The hypnagogic pop sound and 
anxiously lackadaisical disposition of his 2010 
debut LP, Causers of This, earned him a cult fol¬ 
lowing and helped usher in a rapidly hyped 
musical movement called chillwave—a micro¬ 
genre marked by nostalgia, escapism and glazed 
resignation. The embrace of chillwave and its 
theme of youthful abandonment was no doubt bol¬ 
stered by 20 o 8 ’s fraught climate of recession and 
high unemployment. 

But chillwave’s star burned hot and fast, even¬ 
tually cooling in the face of early-20ios hipster 
malaise. In retrospect, even if Toro y Moi is con¬ 
sidered a progenitor of the genre, the association 
discounts the stylistically omnivorous explora¬ 
tions of his succeeding eight studio albums, two 
mixtapes and three EPs—releases fueled not by 
trends but by his love for exploration. 

Today, Toro y Moi is just one facet of Chaz 


The multitalented 
musician rode the 
crest of chillwave, 
then dove headfirst 
into exploring 
creativity and the joy 
of connection 

BY ANDREA DOMANICK 


Bear, an artist whose imagination is central to 
his holistic identity and whose accomplishments 
read more like career-test results than a boiler¬ 
plate biography. He’s Ghazwick Bradley Bear, ne 
Bundick—singer, songwriter, producer, graphic 
designer, painter and album-cover artist; 
founder of Company Records; DJ and purveyor 
of dance music as Les Sins; collaborator with 
Travis Scott, Flying Lotus and Tyler, the Creator 
(among others); honoree of “Ghaz Bundick Day” 
as bestowed by Berkeley’s mayor; and workaholic 
by his own admission. 

“I noticed that before my work got to where it is 
now, I was seeking pleasure in the creative process, 
in the genres I was seeking to re-create,” Bear tells 
me. “The romance has shifted from the creative 
part to the enjoyment of people’s expressions.” 

That shift is a hallmark of Toro y Moi’s latest, 
this year’s Outer Peace. The album not only marks 
Toro y Moi’s sharpest stylistic turn yet—slinky 
R&B production, electronic dance beats and 
wide-eyed storytelling—it’s also a thematic exam¬ 
ination of Bear himself and his belief that one’s 
artistic energy and potential are bound to the 
connections we share with the world around us. 

• • • 

Back on Company’s rooftop: “Sometimes, on 
a clear day without all the fog, you can see the 
Golden Gate,” Bear says, gesturing in the haze. 
Contrary to my expectations, the roof—an 
expanse of tar paper and stucco strewn with bot¬ 
tle caps—is unremarkable. What is remarkable is 
what surrounds it. The cascading hills of Berke¬ 
ley and Kensington are to the northeast. A BART 
train careers by, the grid of residential Oakland 
beams in the low sun and peaks of construction 
protrude into the San Francisco skyline. 

Surrounded by almost a dozen studios in this 
industrial arts complex. Company’s patch of roof 
suggests humility. For Bear, it’s an improvised is¬ 
land of escape from the mental and emotional 
grind below. 

“This is just another normal day here at 
Company-this kind of thing, these people 
around,” Bear says about the day’s events. “It’s 
fine; I love it. But if you’re trying to wrap up a 
project, you can’t really think here.” 

Only recently has Bear come to understand 
that embracing creative control also means 
knowing when to relinquish it. “Honestly, I 
didn’t learn about taking care of myself until, 
like, three years ago. I didn’t do things for my 
own emotional enjoyment until I was single 
again,” he says, referring to his short-lived break 
from partner Samantha Beardsley. (The two are 
now married; they both took the “Bear” surname 
when they wed.) “You have to live through that. I 
was getting more and more depressed when I was 
making [2017’s] Boo Boo. My brain wouldn’t stop 
moving, and I couldn’t get away from the com¬ 
puter. Like, Damn, I gotta design this, I gotta 
write this up, I gotta tech this thing. I was giving 
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myself all the work and never being like, Okay, maybe you 
should just sleep in today.” 

Living in Portland at the time of Boo Boo’s release. Bear 
skipped touring the new album—known to be the most lucra¬ 
tive part of a musician’s career—to take up painting and hiking 
and to travel down to the Bay Area to embed himself in the art 
scene there. “I never gave myself a support system, and you need 
that for when you don’t have your person,” he says. “I had to force 
myself to stop being so introverted and just go make friends, be¬ 
cause you’re gonna drive yourself crazy.” 

When he moved back to Oakland in 2017, he formally opened 
Company Records. Ten years after Toro y Moi’s inception. Bear 
is still DIY, but he’s swapped his dorm room for a label and an 
incubator. Today, Company includes a print shop, a recording 
studio, a rehearsal space 
and a gallery, all of which 
are accessible to local art¬ 
ists. Providing such re¬ 
sources allows Bear to step 
out of the spotlight while 
retaining creative control, 
but it also means his lone- 
wolf endeavors have to take 
a backseat. 

Despite (or maybe be¬ 
cause of) his penchant for 
putting in overtime, per¬ 
sonal retreats have emerged 
as an essential part of his 
creative process. Last year 
he decamped to a writer’s 
cabin outside San Fran¬ 
cisco to complete Outer 
Peace. There, amid the sol¬ 
itude, wood paneling and 
a mounted cow’s skull, he 
took stock of the work he’d 
produced while in existen¬ 
tial free-fall. 

“Outer Peace is success¬ 
ful because I got a chance 
to love every step of the 
process,” he says. “Before, 
it was kind of a burden. 

Now I just got to play cre¬ 
ative director.” 

Bear’s voice takes on a 
quiet reverence as he re¬ 
flects on the building’s sur¬ 
rounding arts community, which inspired Company’s communal 
approach to making art. “The whole reason I moved back from 
Portland was because I got grandfathered into this spot when 
my friend moved away,” he says a little breathlessly. “It’s all just 
iconic artists. Just amazing shit.” 

Behind us sits a row of studios, the windows of which offer 
glimpses into the practices of printers, metalworkers, sculp¬ 
tors and painters, many of whom. Bear says, have been tenants 
since the rent-controlled complex popped up in the 1970s. “These 
guys are like OG. That’s why I feel so honored to have this space. 
They’re of that era, the beatniks who moved here,” he says. “That 
movement influenced this area to become a hub of open minds. 
You feel more at home here.” 


The older generations of artists who’ve endured also recharge 
Bear, even if he’s aware that the playing field has changed. There 
has never been a more paradoxical time to be an artist: Hyper¬ 
connectivity is at war with cultural disconnection. More money 
is being exchanged by fewer hands. Corporate power precludes 
bottom-up innovation, forcing fringe industries to exist on their 
own terms and to rely on one another for community. 

“You have to brand yourself. That’s what it comes down to. It 
sucks, but it’s no different than being the local real estate guy 
who’s got his picture on every bench,” Bear says. “If you’re going 
to give yourself away, why not put it into your work?” 

For his part. Bear has come a long way from the milieu that 
launched his career. No matter his and his veteran neighbors’ aspi¬ 
rations, he recognizes they can control only what they produce. And 

they recognize that hon¬ 
ing their skills, if focused 
enough, can only lead to 
beautiful results. “We just 
want to make things that 
help us connect,” he says. 
“If that’s the motive, what 
it’s going to come down to is 
that face-to-face interaction 
is still going to hold value in 
the future.” 

Face-to-face connections 
are valuable because they 
can’t be co-opted, of course. 
Ultimately, they’re remind¬ 
ers of the control we have 
over the world that sur¬ 
rounds us. It’s not much, but 
maybe that’s just fine. 

“I see myself as a local 
shop owner. I don’t aspire 
to take over the industry or 
anything. I just want to do 
good and serve who I can 
within my reach,” he says. 
“And take it one step at a 
time. It has sort of been my 
approach this whole time. 
It’s just building some¬ 
thing in town.” 

As we lower ourselves 
back into the studio. Bear 
asks me if I’m hungry. “I’m 
kind of starving,” he says. 
We hastily gather our 
things to get to the restaurants before they close. Bear does a 
final sweep, locking doors, shutting cabinets, powering down 
equipment and switching off lights. The complex’s heavy steel 
doors latch shut behind us with a decisive thud. 

“Shit,” Bear says, pivoting. He’s forgotten his keys. 

His co-workers left hours ago, so we have to wait for a 
superintendent to let us in. I wander outside the complex’s com¬ 
munal garden, where the branches of a small tree hang heavy 
with plums. 

He plucks one and hands it to me. The flavor is floral and 
honey sweet, unusual and familiar. We stand there, feasting on 
plums and laughing at the absurdity. It’s not what we’d planned, 
but it’s satisfying just the same. ■ 
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"I don't aspire to take over 
the industry or anything. 

I just want to serve who I 
can within my reach." 
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Neuroaesthetics sets out to 
understand what the human 
mind deems beautifui. Can we 
trust this new experimentai 
fieid of science—and the 
corporations wieiding it? 


BY DAISY ALIOTO 


Imagine waking up in an apartment expertly curated by a voice- 
controlled intelligent personal assistant. Everything from 
the artwork on the walls to the cutlery in the kitchen has been 
selected based on what your brain perceives to be most beautiful. 
The lighting is custom designed. It soothes you by appealing to 
Homo sapiens’ earliest evolutionary memories: the tranquil hues 
of a savanna at sunrise. You are surrounded by verdant plants, of 
course, because humans find plants calming. 

You walk into the bathroom and call up a playlist through a 
smart speaker that produces the crispest notes and zero white 
noise. The tunes excite you and prepare you for a productive day, 
and every time a new song plays, the reward center in your brain 
lights up. Your apartment’s smart speakers also tell you when 
to eat breakfast; your refrigerator is stocked with healthy meals 
that have been exquisitely plated and chemically hacked to de¬ 
rive the same response. 

You scroll through a dating app that has already selected candi¬ 
dates based on the physical features a brain-imaging study deter¬ 
mined you find most attractive. 

Your virtual assistant records the space 24/7 to help you tweak 
your environment. It tells you when to reposition the chairs to in¬ 
crease the room’s feng shui. It tells you what you find interesting, 
what your brain finds beautiful, what is art. 

Is this science fiction, or is life by design and hyperaesthetic 
curation a slightly exaggerated version of now? The term aes¬ 
thetic, Greek in origin, entered the English language in the 1700s 
as philosophers grappled with how humans evaluate both beauty 
and art. As the field of psychology evolved, its tenets and the 
philosophical principles of aesthetics increasingly intertwined. 
When scientific understanding of the brain advanced—as when 
imaging technology allowed neuroscientists to observe brain 
activity—psychology and aesthetics were roiled. Suddenly, every 
human emotion had the potential to be triggered, mapped and 
recorded as data. 

In 1999, neuroscientist Semir Zeki coined the term neuro¬ 
aesthetics, launching a new field of inquiry into the connections 


between science and art. In the information age, the study of 
neuroaesthetics has boomed as academics apply what we know 
about the brain to centuries-old questions about how humans 
process beauty. Normally, the birth of a new academic discipline 
is cause for celebration—but some question the legitimacy of this 
nascent field. 

“To suggest that the human brain responds in a particular way 
to art risks creating criteria of right or wrong,” wrote Philip Ball, 
a celebrated science journalist and longtime Nature editor, in 
2013. Another critique comes from philosopher Alva Noe, who 
argued in a 2011 New York Times op-ed, “Neuroscience, which 
looks at events in the brains of individual people and can do no 
more than describe and analyze them, may just be the wrong 
kind of empirical science for understanding art.” 

As the forefather of neuroaesthetics, Zeki hit back: “You will 
never have a complete theory of aesthetics unless you take account 
of the organ through which you have the aesthetic experience.” 

Let’s take a step back and review the organ in question. We 
know that “our brains do not have a dedicated aesthetic or art 
module,” says neuroscientist Anjan Ghatterjee, director of the 
Penn Genter for Neuroaesthetics as well as GhatLab, which 
sets out to “explore beauty, language, cognition and the brain.” 
Rather, any aesthetic experience we have relies on a range of in¬ 
formation collected by multiple senses. 

A model developed by Ghatterjee posits that the way we ex¬ 
perience aesthetics is three-pronged: sensory, emotional and 
cognitive. When we see an object, the image of that object 
travels from our eyes to our brain’s occipital lobes. This is the 
sensory response. Our emotional response occurs in the lim¬ 
bic areas of the brain, where the pleasure or reward centers are 
located. The cognitive response occurs partly in our temporal 
lobe as we contextualize the object within our stores of mem¬ 
ory and knowledge. Education, culture and language all have 
an impact on the way we perceive and evaluate any one object. 
These parts of the brain are some of the same structures that 
regulate our enjoyment of food and sex. And yet evolutionary 
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Left: Milan Design 
Week has become 
a gathering of 
companies that use 
neuroaesthetics to 
create immersive 
brand experiences, 
such as the Lexus 
installation Leading 
With Light, produced 
with design firm 
Rhizomatiks. 


theory can’t fully explain what we deem beautiful or why. 

That brings us to what we don’t know about the brain. “The 
principles of mapping elemental and visual properties such as 
shape, color, movement and location onto their emotional tones 
have yet to be worked out,” Ghatterjee writes in his book The 
Aesthetic Brain. Despite the ability of brain imaging to peer in¬ 
side our heads and assign data points to our brain’s chemistry, 
“any kind of neuro-imaging study is very simplistic, really tak¬ 
ing only one kind of task and acquiring some images of brain 
activity,” says Martin Skov, a researcher with the Danish Re¬ 
search Centre for Magnetic Resonance. “The depressing way 
that neuroscience works is that you can form a picture of what 
happens only if you have a lot of studies you can pull together.” 
In other words, neuroscience isn’t capable of perceiving the 
subjective meanings (or the universal meaning) in individual 
objects or works of art. 

And yet, many neuroscientists like to say that beauty isn’t in 
the eye of the beholder; it’s in the brain. If you talk to them long 
enough, however, they’ll revise that statement. Indeed, every aes¬ 
thetic experience we have is perceived with our entire body. “Your 
brain is not really for understanding art. The brain is for regulat¬ 
ing metabolism and things that keep you alive,” Skov says. 

In addition to the sensory, emotional and cognitive responses 
happening inside the brain, the current state of the body is also 
crucial. Is the body cold? Is it hungry? This information doesn’t 
show up on an f MRI. 

“When you talk with people outside neuroscience, they can 
get quite annoyed that this is the criticism at the moment,” 
says Skov. A designer recently approached him, wanting to 
know what color to paint hospital rooms to ease patient re¬ 
covery. As Skov relayed to the designer, “It’s not possible to 
predict on an individual basis how the individual person will 
respond to the same stimulus.” It isn’t sexy, but that’s the sci¬ 
entific reality. 

That doesn’t mean we’ll never be able to predict which envi¬ 
ronments the human brain prefers. “Studies indicate that aes¬ 
thetic qualities of architecture have an impact on our mood. 


cognitive functioning, behavior and even mental health,” states 
“Buildings, Beauty, and the Brain: A Neuroscience of Architec¬ 
tural Experience,” a 2017 white paper co-authored by Ghatterjee. 
A 2015 study found that open rooms and rooms with higher ceil¬ 
ings are more likely to be judged as beautiful. A different study 
suggests that curvilinear spaces encourage cooperation among 
people. Another one investigated the ability of some buildings 
to induce a meditative or contemplative effect. These studies are 
based on subjects viewing 2D images. Neuroscientists suggest 
that the study of 3D spaces will require even more refined scien¬ 
tific methods to filter out irrelevant factors. 

You might think neuroaesthetics would avoid the tendency of 
new sciences to breach the popular culture as fact, but it’s al¬ 
ready happening. You may have heard that potted plants make 
apartment residents happier. This is part of the “biophilia 
hypothesis,” and it’s just that—a hypothesis. A 2011 paper co¬ 
authored by Ghatterjee discusses “the hold that neuroscience 
has on the public imagination.” Much as the wellness industry 
now slaps such buzzwords as green, organic and sustainable on 
products, marketers have taken the prefix neuro and run with 
it. Think of the Neuro line of energy drinks (one flavor. Bliss, 
promises its “neural-focused nutrients” will reduce stress) or 
software programs for patients with dementia. “Brain-fitness 
programs are examples of products designed with plausible sci¬ 
entific rationales,” the paper states. “However, in these cases, 
commerce has moved ahead of the science. The marketing of 
these products often exaggerates or misrepresents the science 
motivating their production.” 

It’s not only marketers who are gathering inspiration from 
the burgeoning field of neuroaesthetics; members of the tradi¬ 
tional humanities have also played with its underlying princi¬ 
ples. Ani Liu is an “experimental artist” and winner of this year’s 
Princeton Arts Fellowship. Her work “examines the reciprocal 
relationships between science, technology and their influence on 
human subjectivity, culture and identity.” This includes projects 
such as Affective Induction Spa: Experiments in Programmed 
Emotions, in which an art collective from the Massachusetts 
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Right: In March, 
online beauty brand 
Glossier opened 
a pop-up retail 
experienoe in Miami 
inspired by the 
oity's Art Deoo 
Historio Distriot and 
featuring a mural 
by artist and mental 
health advooate 
Jaoquie Comrie. 



Above: The Museum of Dream 
Spaoe, whioh bills itself as 
the "first digital art museum," 
opened in Los Angeles 
this year. Inspired by Yayoi 
Kusama's Infinity Mirror Rooms, 
it's an example of experiential 
art merged with oommeroe. 
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Institute of Technology “used findings from science to induce 
emotional experiences of pleasure and happiness” in visitors 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Some were given a bone- 
conduction sound massage, while others were tickled with feath¬ 
ers by students in lab coats. 

Liu is open about the purely representative nature of this “ex¬ 
periment”; it’s primarily meant to spur conversation about the 
possibilities of the field. “I think the placebo effect in and of it¬ 
self was the most informative one. As soon as you sit down and we 
tell you this is scientific-induced happiness, you’re already in a 
really happy mood,” she says. 

By comparison, Booker Prize-winning novelist A.S. Byatt was 
criticized for a 2006 piece in The Times Literary Supplement de¬ 
tailing her neuro-reading of John Donne’s poetry. Chris Power, 
a literary critic at The Guardian, disparaged Byatt’s theory that 
“Donne’s poems are so easy to memorize because of his unusual 
way with syntax,” which appeals to readers on a neural level. This 
“seems like the next ride in cultural theory’s funfair of scientific 
misappropriation,” Power wrote. Philosopher, poet and cultural 
critic Raymond Tallis was more blunt: “I find it impossible to 
make neuroscientific sense of this.” 


At the 2019 Milan Furniture Fair, Google and architect Suchi 
Reddy created an installation that examined visitors’ experi¬ 
ences of built environments. According to a report in Fast Com¬ 
pany, visitors wore bands with sensors that measured their 
biological responses to various room designs. Using an algo¬ 
rithm developed with Johns Hopkins University’s Arts -1- Mind 
Lab (“a research-to-practice initiative for accelerating the field 
of neuroaesthetics”) to graphically render biometric data such 
as heart rate and skin temperature, the creators were able to 
present participants with colorful postcards indicating which 
parts of the structure they found most appealing. But the tech¬ 
nology around this is no more precise than photographs pur¬ 
porting to capture your aura. 

Google’s interest in neuroaesthetics raises ethical questions 
about the field’s future applications being wielded by technology 
giants that traffic in data. The concerns are rooted in the rise of 
brain branding, or the use of neuroscience and neuroscientific 
data to design and sell products—a sort of commercialized hack¬ 
ing of the brain. 

“I don’t even like the word neuroaesthetics', I prefer the 
phrase cognitive neuroscience of aesthetics, because it has 
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turned into this brand for just selling stuff that 
seems to be scientific but is really pseudoscien¬ 
tific,” says psychologist Marcos Nadal. “It’s gener¬ 
ally used to give a scientific gloss to any statement 
that anybody cares to mention about nature, design, 
buildings or art.” 

Of note, there are now “neuroaesthetics con¬ 
sultants.” I ask Nadal about the handouts from 
the installation in Milan. “I think it’s as harm¬ 
ful or harmless as giving people flawed psychologi¬ 
cal reports on their personality,” he says, or giving 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator personality tests to 
MBA students, which more psychologists have of late 
declared useless. 

In 2008, a company called Mindlab International 
tracked customers’ brain activity as they shopped at 
a T. J. Maxx store. According to Business of Fashion, 
the company found “significant increase in brain 
activity” when discounted designer labels were dis¬ 
covered among nonluxury brands. “Armed with this 
information, T. J. Maxx could design its store layout 
to maximise this ‘treasure hunt’ effect and attempt 
to trigger more moments of positive, purchase- 
inducing feelings,” the article concludes. A design- 
research collaboration called Acclair Art Valuation 
Service proposes to upend the art market by assign¬ 
ing a “neuro-value” to artwork as determined by a 
viewer’s brain response. 



Above: Bulgari partnered 
with Argentinian artist Tomas 
Saraceno for this Milan Design 
Week installation. Channeling 
neuroaesthetios, the pieoe 
explores "the oonneotion 
between design, soienoe and art." 



Left: Aura photography, 
also known as Kirlian 
photography, oan be 
traoed to the 1930s 
but has beoome 
mainstream in the 
Instagram era. This 
photo is provided 
by Auradome, whioh 
"offers explorations of 
energy and oolor." 


It’s not hard to foresee a scenario in which simply the 
promise of neuroaesthetic insight will be enough to get 
customers through the door. Companies can mine cus¬ 
tomers’ data while simultaneously marketing to them. 
The transition from baiting consumers with Insta-genic 
environments to running actual lab studies is so seam¬ 
less as to be unnoticed by most people. We’re already 
primed to partake in these schemes as companies woo 
visitors to colorful pop-up “museums” or meditation 
retreats where every experience is sponsored by a well¬ 
ness brand. Some already collect data—at Color Factory, 
visitors receive a QR-coded card that tracks the selfies 
they take in the environment—but they’re brands with 
a limited marketing agenda. Unlike Google, they don’t 
already hold the keys to our online identities. I asked 
each of the academics I interviewed this question: What 
would happen if companies used the allure of neuroaes¬ 
thetics to learn more about customers than customers 
knew themselves? 

“To my knowledge, nobody [in academia] is asking 
that,” Ghatterjee says. 

Adds Skov, “I don’t think we can predict that people 
will use this kind of information in a wholly, completely 
ethically sound way.” 

You wake up in an apartment that has been expertly 
curated by an intelligent personal assistant. Every¬ 
thing from the artwork on the walls to the cutlery in the 
kitchen has been selected by companies based on what 
they think your brain perceives to be most beautiful. 
You’ve been sold a life of pleasure. Are you happy? ■ 
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I find the most pleasure when I am unapologetically my¬ 
self. To he liberated hy the feeling that I’m most myself 
at any moment, even if it requires me to he my most vul¬ 
nerable, feels fucking amazing. Having the strength to 
express your wants and needs without the urge to down¬ 
play them, you develop an immunity to the judgments 
and obsessions that hold you back. 

My whole career has been a river of winding experi¬ 
ences, and I honestly didn’t think I would find so much 
joy in pursuing this path. I’ve always been a bit restless 
and mercurial—my family moved seven times before I 

turned i6. (My grandma says 
we get itchy feet.) I was born 
in New Jersey, and we lived 
in Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and 
California before I gradu¬ 
ated from high school early 
and went to live with a family 
in Sydney, Australia. After 
I’d grown up in so many 
places in rural and suburban 
America, Sydney felt spe¬ 
cial and dynamic. I ended 
up going to college there 
and got scouted by a model¬ 
ing agency on campus when 
I was 17. It wasn’t long before 
I dropped out of school and 
moved to New York during 
Fashion Week. 

I don’t know if you’ve ever 
set foot inside a modeling 
apartment, but it’s basically 
purgatory. The only thing in 
the cupboards was a tub of Mucinex and in the fridge a 
six-pack of Diet Coke. I think I cried every day for six 
weeks, certain I’d made the biggest mistake of my life. 
The city was freezing and covered in gray slush. I hated 
it so much. But after about a year, I got acclimated: I 
started working in a cafe, the modeling jobs started 
trickling in, and I got out of that bunk-bed situation. 

I quickly grew to love the freedom my job allows me. 
As consumer-driven as the industry may be, I love the 
idea that you get to co-create and fulfill a vision with 
other people. To play the role of muse or participate 
in an artwork with meaning—I live and die for those 
days. That’s why I was so excited about working with 
playboy: The ability to have a say in the creative brief is 
such a rare privilege. It really is an honor. 

My favorite thing about playboy, and also the scary 
thing about it, is that everybody has their own personal 


For December 
Playmate Jordy 
Murray, a New 
Jersey native 
who's bringing 
new life to the arid 
West, liberation 
is life, vulnerability 
is strength 
and pleasure is 
never guilty 



relationship with the brand. Like cilantro or the word 
moist, it elicits strong reactions. My friends and family 
were all super supportive of my decision—not that they 
had a choice; I’ve been running around naked since the 
age of five. If female nudity offends some people, that’s 
fine. If others think female nudity undermines the ideal 
of feminism, that’s also fine. I don’t agree with either of 
those sentiments, and I’m so proud of what we created 
for this issue. 

Pleasure is not a luxury; I wish I’d told myself that 
when I was younger. It’s not a reward for working hard. 
It’s not an inherently guilty experience. Pleasure is ab¬ 
solutely a priority for a healthy life. 
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Pleasure 
is absolutely 
a priority 
^for a 
healthy life. 
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DATASHEET 



BIRTHPLACE: Voorhees, New Jersey CURRENT CITY: Los Angeles, California 


ON GUILTY PLEASURES 

Why does pleasure have to be guilty? 
In sex eduoation, only boys are enoour- 
aged to self-explore; girls don't learn 
till muoh later how to looate and advo- 
oate for their own pleasure. We should 
teaoh kids that pleasure is absolutely 
essential to their well-being. I would 
love to be a sex-eduoation teaoher— 
someone who goes to sohools and 
reframes the subjeot for kids. I want 
to talk about oonsent and pleasure 
and bring these things into age- 
appropriate oonversations, beoause 
sex ed is suoh a joke at the moment. 


ON IMPOSTOR SYNDROME 

One thing I wish I oould give up: self¬ 
doubt. It's terrible. I've never been on 
set and notthoughtthat I was going to 
get sent home. Not onoe. Every single 
job I've ever been on, I've felt that if I 
make it to lunohtime, I oan relax—"Ah, 
they're not going to send me home 
now; it would be too expensive." 


ON ROLE REVERSALS 

As muoh as it might be nioe to take a 
break from the industry, it would be 
amazing to work on the other side of 
the oamera. I take film photos—bad 
photos of beautiful friends of mine. 


ON CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 

I was able to ohoose my photogra¬ 
pher, Jennifer Stenglein. We met on a 
shoot in Bali, and I was immediately in 
love with her. I oan't tell if I want her to 
be my mom, my girlfriend or my best 
friend. She's so in love with women, 
and it shows in her photographs. 


ON EOOD RULES 

I'm a vegan, and I haven't eaten meat 
sinoe I was eight. I really oare about the 
environment and animals, but I don't 
like the idea of evangelizing about 
ways of eating. We're all trying our very 
hardest with the information we have, 
but I think you oan eat from every food 


group and be oonsoientious of the 
time and effort it took for that food to 
get to you. My deoision to be a vegan 
doesn't make anybody else's ohoioe 
inadequate or less moral. 

ON FLYING 

I ory on airplanes. Always. There's 
something about it—the idea that 
you're leaving somewhere, looking out 
the window for hours. I'm a window 
person, but I have to pee all the time, 
so everyone hates me. 


ON PET PEEVES 

Pioky eaters. Oh my God, if you're an 
adult and I find out you're afraid to try 
new foods. I'll just have no respeot for 
you anymore. 


ON HIDDEN TALENTS 

I oan juggle anything that's round and 
smaller than a bowling ball. 
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PEOPLE talk about sex in 2019 the way 
they used to talk about having a baby: 
“The gender doesn’t matter to me, as 
long as it’s healthy.”— Pruett 

MUTUAL masturbation is like paying a 
handyman to assemble an Ikea bed in¬ 
stead of putting it together yourself. 
Either way, you’re going to take a nap af¬ 
terward, but you’ll have a better time if 
someone does it for yon.—Adam Levin 



A girl once told me she wanted to experi¬ 
ment in bed, so I poured a bunch of baking 
soda and vinegar into her belly button and 
yelled “Behold the majesty of Krakatoa!” 
Anyway, we’re married now.—/an Karmel 


I M not sure if anybody knows this, but female dogs refer to 
doggy style as “the only thing my boring husband ever wants to 
do.”—Amy Silver berg 
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YOU can tell a man is about to end things 
when he starts listing all your good qual¬ 
ities in a really sad voice. “You’re smart. 
You’re successful. You’re funny.” Oh no. 
And you’re dumping me!—Marcza Belsky 

A man asked his reclusive brother what 
he’d been up to. 

“I joined one of those multilevel mar¬ 
keting schemes,” the brother replied. 

“Huh,” the man said skeptically. “Look¬ 
ing to make a little money on the side?” 

“No, I’m looking for people to stop 
inviting me to stuff or contacting me for 
any reason.”—Joseph Scialabba 

A girl once told me she wanted to role-play 
in bed, so I threw 20-sided dice as a sav¬ 
ing roll against a cacodemon’s fire attack. 
Anyway, we’re married now.—/./T. 


LIFEHACK: If you stand outside a nice restaurant wearing a red 
jacket, people will literally give you the keys to their car.—J.^. 

WE'VE all seen the articles asking why millennials are having less 
sex than baby boomers. Well, you’d have less sex too if you could 
masturbate to anime porn while ordering GhLgotle.-Andy Haynes 

IF you’re not five minutes early, you’re five minutes late. Unless 
you text “OMW” and just show up whenever.— 5 .P. 

IT S scary how happy the skip intro button makes us. We’re all 
so horned up for TV that even Netflix is like, “You wanna ditch 
this foreplay bullshit?” and we’re like, “PUT IT IN!”—J.S. 

LOOK on the bright side: Once you lose your virginity, technically 
your entire life is y>ostco\tdl.—Robert Buscemi 

I used to have sex with straight men like it was going out of style. 
Little did I know, it absolutely was.—P.P. 







OUR Unabashed Dictionary has been enhanced with four more 
variations on the term sexting.... 

$exting = Sexy texting with a prostitute. 

Saxting = Sexy texting with the ghost of Clarence Clemons. 

Steve Saxting = Sexy texting with lifetime .281 hitter Steve Sax. 
Flaxting = Sexy texting with a burlap sack of ancient grain.—/./f. 

A girl once told me she wanted to bring another man into bed, 
so we invited the beloved actor known for his starring roles in 
Groundhog Day, Lost in Translation and Caddyshack to sleep 
with us. Anyway, we’re Murrayed now.—/./T. 
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Pleasure, despite its infinite sources, is pleasure only once it 
passes through our senses. We asked five heavyweights, from an 
A-list director to an orgasm curator, to pick a sense and run with 
it; the following essays might just change the way you see, hear, 

smell, taste and touch the world 
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Chlorine and 
Brunettes 


byCOLMAN ANDREWS The eight-time James 

Beard Award winner and 
co-founder of Saveur 
magazine muses on the 
gateway to memory 


It is the oldest of the senses and arguably the most useful. Even the 
single-cell organisms that preceded us by eons possessed a form of 
smell and used it to appraise their environment. More immediately 
and vividly even than vision—which has become the predominant 
human sense—smell can alert us to danger, invigorate or calm us, 
seduce us sexually or stimulate our appetites. 

Smell is also the most treacherous of the senses. It can sneak up 
on us and stick a dagger in our hearts. A few stray molecules of per¬ 
fume drifting through the air—invisible, unexpected—can turn our 
lives upside down in an instant. Suddenly, heartbreakingly, it’s as if 
you’re there with her again, drawn by her scent into an aching rem¬ 
iniscence of everything attached to it. Her voice, her eyes, her skin. 

Smell affects us this way because it’s more intimately and 
strongly linked to memory and emotion than the other senses, 
and because scent memory persists long after its visual and audi¬ 
tory counterparts have begun to fade. Vision, hearing, touch and 
taste get to us indirectly. They transmit information to the cere¬ 
bral cortex, the part of the brain that gives meaning to our sen¬ 
sory input, by way of the thalamus, a kind of relay station that 
passes stimuli along to the appropriate corner of the cranium. 

The nose, on the other hand, is hardwired—hot-wired—straight 
into the forebrain. Odors are picked up by receptor cells in the nos¬ 
trils and from there speed without detour to an organ called the ol¬ 
factory bulb. This connects directly to the limbic system, which 
regulates much of what we remember and how we feel. New re¬ 
search suggests that the bulb itself might even store memories, 
making the connection even faster and more intimate. No wonder 
a waft of perfume can teleport us so instantly and tauntingly. 

I’m not sure how old I was when I first started paying attention 
to the way things smell. As a kid, I took my senses for granted, as 
most of us probably do. They were just there. In the case of smell, I 
figured out early on that some aromas pleased me (burgers on the 
grill, fresh-mown grass, wood smoke), others didn’t (sweaty gym 
socks, garlic breath, rotten eggs), and I thought no more about it. 

Gradually, as I accumulated life experience, I started noticing 
the scent of things more consciously and associating aromas with 
memories. One night early in my romantic career I had a kind of 
olfactory epiphany, realizing how capricious scent memory could 
be. I had gone to bed with a tall, soft brunette at her West Holly¬ 
wood apartment, where I found the intense odor of chlorine bleach 
on her just-washed sheets almost too distracting. I was suddenly 
back in the swimming pools of my childhood, splashing in the sun, 
far too young for romance. (When the sense of touch took over. 


that memory happily receded and my olfactory system stored bet¬ 
ter memories instead.) 

I think my olfactory life began to bloom in earnest when I was 
in my mid-20s and starting to learn about wine. Wine tasting, I 
quickly figured out, is mostly wine smelling. Literal tasting is im¬ 
portant to detect things like acidity, tannins and viscosity, but 
everything else comes through the olfactory bulb, even (or espe¬ 
cially) the wine’s actual flavor. What wine lovers call “nose,” or 
the way wine smells in the glass, depends on thousands of sense 
references, most of which we don’t even know we have. Scientists 
believe the human nose is capable of detecting at least i trillion 
different odors. 

These are what make malbec taste different from pinot noir and 
German riesling different from its Galifornia counterpart, and a 
lot of what disposes us to like good wine better than bad. 

Describing the aromas of wine is difficult, however, and wine writ¬ 
ers tend to get a little wacky in their attempts. Wines, if you believe 
the critics, smell like black cherry, red cherry, dried cherry, lemon 
peel, gingerbread, smoke, tobacco, creosote, coffee, leather, spring 
flowers, autumn leaves, damp stone, cat pee, manure. Some of these 
descriptors are nonsensical. I recently saw “salted nuts” evoked to 
describe the nose of a chardonnay; sorry, but you can’t smell salt. 

Others make perfect sense. Wine aged in new oak barrels, for 
instance, often smells like vanilla because both vanilla and oak 
contain a phenolic aldehyde called vanillin. There’s a hint of 
geraniums in muscat because both the muscat grape and geranium 
leaves contain an aromatic compound called geraniol. 

I tend to cut wine writers some slack, in any case, because an in¬ 
teresting thing about smell is that it doesn’t have much of a vocab¬ 
ulary of its own. We have unequivocal ways of describing what we 
see (blue, square, hazy), hear (soft, discordant, high-pitched), feel 
(firm, hot, bumpy) and taste (salty, sour, sweet). Most of our de¬ 
scriptors for aroma, though, are metaphorical: That smells skunky, 
grassy, fresh; like apples, pine needles, gasoline. 

We each develop our own associations, of course. Skunky to 
me might be buttery to you. Where I find apples, you might find 
pears. The perfume that reminds me of a lost love could summon 
a crazy aunt or nasty boss in your mind. The garlicky aromas drift¬ 
ing out the back door of the Thai restaurant down the street might 
make you queasy while they just make me want to dig into a bowl of 
khao soi. And the pungent smell of chlorine bleach, quite reason¬ 
ably, makes many people gag. But it sometimes still reminds me of 
swimming pools, and brunettes. ■ 
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Bring On the 
Vomit 

BY PAUL FEIG 


The lauded comedic 
director {Bridesmaids, 
Ghostbusters, the 
upcoming Last 
Christmas) on the joys 
of making you laugh 
without depending on 
dialogue 

when I was in film school back in the 1980s, the goal was to 
tell a story visually. That’s why the old silent films are so 
interesting—even though some have dialogue cards, the best 
don’t have very many. Movies started as an exclusively visual 
medium. With the advent of sound, you were able to explain 
more things through dialogue, and people got used to witty 
banter and clever exchanges. Sometimes, we as writers fall 
back on that as a crutch. For me, the great challenge is to tell 
something visually. 

Part of the emphasis on verbal storytelling comes from the 
process of script writing. The joke is that when studio execu¬ 
tives read a script, they readjust the dialogue—they skip over 
all the action and description. I don’t know if that’s true, but 
there are times when you feel that way. You’ll write something 
out visually—the way something happens to a character, or 
what they’re observing and how they’re processing it—and 
then you’ll get notes that the audience isn’t going to under¬ 
stand this and this. Generally, when you’re addressing notes, 
you’re writing dialogue to explain everything. 

As filmmakers, we write all this exposition to shore something 
up, but the minute two actors get together, so much is spoken vi¬ 
sually, through their facial expressions, the positioning of their 
bodies, the way they’re interacting spatially with each other. 
You assume you have to explain this and this, but then two char¬ 
ismatic actors appear on-screen and the minute they see each 
other, the audience goes, “They’re gonna fall in love.” 

For the sex scene between Kristen Wiig and Jon Hamm that 
begins Bridesmaids, we choreographed it like a dance and a 
fight at the same time. That’s what made us laugh: Let’s start 
this movie by just blasting it out of the gate with a woman 
who’s in a really bad relationship. You watch it and immedi¬ 


ately think. My God, this poor thing. (Of course, if you watch 
my more recent film, A Simple Favor, you’ll realize I do the 
exact same thing every time I shoot a sex scene: It always 
starts in a wide shot, and as they hit the bed, I slowly push in 
and land on somebody’s face. And that’s about it.) 

When Melissa McGarthy does her first kill in Spy, she gets 
in a fight with this guy who falls off a ledge and has a horrible 
death. She sees it and throws up on him, then drops the knife 
on him. That’s a very big visual, physical gag; as an audience 
member, you instantly go, “If I killed somebody, I would prob¬ 
ably throw up.” It’s about finding what is visually attached to 
the story you’re telling. 

I shot my new movie. Last Christmas, entirely in central 
London. Even though it’s a fairly verbal story of two people 
falling in love, it’s important that the visuals augment it to 
make you feel like you’re there. So that’s another level of visu¬ 
als: providing a beautiful backdrop for the verbal. 

It can be the hardest thing in the world for a director to fig¬ 
ure out which movie to do next. But making films with female 
leads is all I’ve ever wanted to do. I really relate to women, and 
female characters have been portrayed so poorly on the screen 
for so long. I know so many funny, talented women, and a lot 
of female audience members weren’t seeing themselves in cer¬ 
tain roles because of the language of movies and Hollywood’s 
patriarchal view of the world. The men were the heroes, and 
the women were the ones at home. And that’s not aspirational 
at all. Who watches that and goes, “Gool, I can’t wait to be one 
of these nagging wives who tell the hero he’s got to have din¬ 
ner with the family instead of going out and stopping that nu¬ 
clear bomb from blowing up the city”? Everybody wants to be 
the hero. The women in my life are all very heroic. 

I was really drawn to doing Ghostbusters because the idea of 
the original movie is so great: funny, smart people trying to 
defeat the supernatural with technology. It’s so rich for more 
exploration. I told the studio, “You can’t make this small.” It 
has to be big and visual, which is why we did it in 3-D and came 
up with new tricks, like shooting the proton stream through 
the IMAX screen’s black bars. Honestly, my favorite way to 
watch our movie is in IMAX, because it’s such a different— 
and completely visual—experience. 

What I love about what I do is we have to get it right only 
once. A lot of times we go in not knowing if we can get it right, 
and then there’s that lightning-in-a-bottle moment when two 
actors connect, or some stunt goes a way you didn’t think it 
would, or a train goes through the background of your shot 
right when you didn’t expect it. That’s what’s so wonderful 
about the visual: You lock in time every single element you 
wanted to control or wanted to create or were lucky enough to 
find. It’s these moments that bring that visual energy to an au¬ 
dience, and they get to watch it for hundreds of years after. ■ 
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Taste Takes 
Time 

BY MARINA TWEED 


The Gourmand founder 
and editor in chief 
wants us to slow 
down and cultivate a 
discerning palate 

Be it food or information, the more substance we (thoughtfully) 
consume, the more we gain. Our personal likes and dislikes are 
what make us interesting, and we can develop these preferences 
only through experience. So how, in a world of instant gratifica¬ 
tion, do we keep our sense of taste both individual and refined? 

Everybody eats, but food is about so much more than just eat¬ 
ing. My partner and I founded The Gourmand as a means to talk 
not just about food but about the culture that surrounds it. To tell 
the stories of people who are inspired by eating and drinking— 
whether they’re artists or writers, filmmakers or chefs, design¬ 
ers or musicians—we talk to them about their inspirations, 
aspirations and experiences. The journal is also a place for us 
to collaborate with photographers, set designers and illustra¬ 
tors to produce photo essays, still-life features and documentary 
imagery, all inspired by the endlessly creative field of food. As 
editors, we see the magazine as a culmination of our personal 
interests and ideas, and its pages as a testament to food’s com¬ 
municative power. Essentially, The Gourmand is about taste—in 
every sense of the word. 

The predominant purpose of taste is to keep us alive, to prevent 
us from eating poison. It’s essential to our evolution, designed 
to entice us to eat a varied diet and stay in good health. And of 
course it provides the utter pleasure of eating. 

We also use the word taste to describe our leanings in music, 
art, fashion, film or anything else with which we surround our 
physical or psychological selves. And the same word has been 
adopted to describe an experience—a taste of something new. 
On all counts, taste is one of the key ingredients that make us 
who we are. 

• • • 

Taste buds are composed of some 50 to too taste-receptor cells 
bundled together on the tongue and epiglottis (the protective 
flap in the throat). These receptors are responsible for the de¬ 
tection of various tastes, commonly distinguished as sweet, 
salty, bitter, sour and umami. But it’s the gustatory cortex in 


our brain that processes taste, and it is this part of the brain we 
can teach how to taste. By feeding it with information, chefs, 
sommeliers, food analysts—anyone—can expand their sensory 
knowledge of flavor. 

Taste takes time to develop, and it all starts in the womb. A 
fetus develops taste buds that can detect strong flavors through 
the amniotic fluid from as early as 13 weeks in utero. Once a baby 
is born, flavors can be passed on through the mother’s breast 
milk. As the milk changes according to the mother’s diet, the 
baby’s library of flavors broadens. 

Exposure to flavors at an early age contributes to the tolerance 
of certain foods. I was very aware of this while weaning my first¬ 
born, and now at the age of four he enjoys eating spicy food as 
much as he does beans on toast. Elavor exposure enables children 
to accept foods within their culture—and explains why they may 
have an aversion toward other flavors. 

Our taste in food is not something we’re born with; it can be 
learned and refined over time, and the same is true of our cul¬ 
tural tastes. Eetuses can hear from as early as 18 weeks, and tak¬ 
ing in sounds at such an early age helps familiarize them with the 
world they’re about to enter. As with our taste in food, our taste in 
music is something we have to find: We can learn what we like or 
don’t like only through discovery. 

This journey of discovery is infinite. Throughout our lives our 
tastes can evolve as we’re exposed to economic, ethical and en¬ 
vironmental factors. I for one float between being a “free-form” 
carnivore to a fish-eating vegan depending on where I am in 
the world, what my body craves and what I’ve recently read or 
watched. And some things we can just outgrow (though I can’t 
imagine I’ll ever stop loving vanilla ice cream). 

Our tastes are realized through knowledge and experience. Be 
it food, music, art or wine, we get the most out of the things we 
put the most into. It’s key to our development that we allow our¬ 
selves the time to discover, experiment, play and digest. But in 
this age—when we can shop a pop star’s look while Alexa queues 
up that same artist’s latest album, or google the latest super¬ 
food as our fridge orders groceries, or Instagram the art oth¬ 
ers have “curated” for us while an algorithm selects films to 
watch on Netflix—time is hard to come by. Are we missing out 
on the exploration of our personal likes and dislikes, the ad¬ 
venture of discovering them and the pleasure of consuming 
them? Through social media and the amplification—as opposed 
to cultivation—of our own tastes, are we in fact not learning 
enough about ourselves? 

Perhaps we should avoid being told what’s in good taste, stop 
following the tastemakers and take the time to discover things 
for ourselves. After all, home-cooked food always tastes much 
better than ready-made. ■ 
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I See What 
I Hear 

BY SACHA JENKINS 

From the Emmy-nominated 
creator of Showtime's 
Wu-Tang Clan: Of Mies and 
Men, a love letter to the 
songs and sounds that 
made him dream—and live 

Music is cinematic. When this scribe listens to music, I see 
things that don’t exist. Yet. Melody has the ability to score the 
scoreless. It has the ability either to combine imagination with 
desire to create something brand new or to pump to the sur¬ 
face feelings that have been bubbling deep below the recesses 
of the flesh. 

It all boils down to the endless possibilities that sound of¬ 
fers us. Maybe we learned from nature, because nature is an 
accomplished musician. Sea breezes, bird chirps, cricket 
shrieks, a fallen tree that no human was around to hear make 
its last splash, a volcano popping off—I’m talking about the 
original bangin’ beats right there. Somebody famously said 
that the hills are alive with the sound of music. Said individual 
wasn’t bullshitting. 

In nature, the duty of sound is to represent the life force of 
the immediate environment. This is why hip-hop is so appeal¬ 
ing: The sound and culture are a reflection of and a reaction to 
their immediate surroundings. When you listen to Public En¬ 
emy’s It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold Us Back, you hear 
sirens and air-raid alarms booming behind Chuck D’s growl, 
the way you would hear Sitting Bull’s wail accompanied by 
hawks and stampeding bison on the Lakota plains. The Bomb 
Squad—the chief architects of that classic PE sound—was ref¬ 
erencing the chaos of everyday inner-city life in their fearless 
narratives. Most bomb squads deactivate bombs; Hank and 
Keith Shocklee and Eric “Vietnam” Sadler dropped them on 
our heads. 

Eor years, I was a music journalist. I had the great fortune 
of spending time with the Gs of the era I represent: Nas, 50 
Cent, Eminem, Roxanne Shante. Their childhood experiences 
had a heavy hand in the music they would make. The chaos and 
trauma they faced as shorties would be documented in their 
lyrics and supported and amplified by producer greats like DJ 
Premier, Dr. Dre, Marley Marl and Pete Rock—men who also 
knew the maddening sounds of the hood all too well. Still, they 
were masters who reimagined ugliness and pain, trumpeters 
who honored the beauty in the struggle and the triumph that 
awaits after the last bar and beat fade. 

As a director of films, I can assure you that there’s a music 


video of my own playing in my mind for every song I love, even 
if a video already exists for it. When I watch TV, I don’t see im¬ 
ages or have visions of objects or people other than the ones I 
see flashing before me. Television is literal. Linear. Binary. 
Which is fine if you want to stay inside the places these pro¬ 
grams can take you. 

But sound has an algebraic quality, shrouded and mysteri¬ 
ous (at least to me) yet definitive. Important. Nurturing and 
warm. Necessary and essential. The sounds that vibrate here 
on earth? There is an abundance. Hip-hop has mastered the 
idea and manifestation of the so-called sound collage, point¬ 
ing country music in the direction of disco, in the direction of 
jazz, in the direction of zydeco and so on. Eor many of us com¬ 
ing up around the way, the infinite textures of hip-hop music 
nurtured us and took us to places our parents couldn’t afford 
to. In hip-hop we heard Africa, the place our public schools 
often characterized as “uncivilized.” We heard the sounds of 
Africa in our “black” American music, which helped us bet¬ 
ter understand who we are. Maybe I hadn’t physically been to 
Africa at that point, but by my teens, I damn sure knew what it 
sounded like. 

When you take the time to count all the distinct sounds and 
styles that hip-hop has touched, you realize that the keepers 
of the culture are actually mad scientists, melding together 
strands of DNA often kept separated by the nightmare that 
has soiled the American dream for those of us who are a tad bit 
darker than baby blue. 

As for those music videos in my mind, my American dream 
goes like this: Whenever I hear that Smashing Pumpkins joint 
“Cherub Rock” off Siamese Dream, I see teenage black girls 
rockin’ those percussive cheerleader steps and chants (there’s 
Africa!) in sync with Jimmy Chamberlin’s rattlesnake-y little- 
drummer-boy snare runs (Africa again!). To me, my vision is 
akin to what happens when your chocolate winds up in some¬ 
one else’s peanut butter: delicious. 

Another great song: Kool G Rap’s “Take ’Em to War” (also 
featuring B-i and ME Grimm). It’s ominous, haunting and 
sneaky in the way the bass lick is massaged into your cranium. 
Then Grimm’s words seep in: “Euck what you heard, crime 
pays/And always, unorthodox, I hold my pistol sideways/We 
kill crews, hearts go numb/ And if retaliation comes then yo, 
fuck it, it just comes.” 

With this I see a gaggle of disgruntled employees hovering 
around a water cooler, scheming how to physically remove 
their GEO. Suits and ties suddenly taking the law into their 
own hands—which is essentially what Kool G and crew are 
doing inside the song. When someone interjects, “Euck 
Pataki,” they’re railing against then governor of New York 
George Pataki’s long-ass arm of the law. G Rap and company 
weren’t donning suits, though—strictly ski masks and leather 
gloves. 

This is what I see because life often apes art, and the sounds 
we hear are married to the moments we experience in real 
time. Shit is wilder than the jungle. ■ 
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Touch Is More 

Than Touch Your skin has a nnind of its 

own, and other musings 
bvemmakoenig f}[om the writer behind 

Moan: Anonymous Essays 
on Female Orgasm 


Years ago, I had an uncomfortable sexual experience. As much 
as I wanted to surrender to bliss, nothing felt good, and the 
other person did not pick up on my nonverbal signals: my tense 
body, my blank face, my silence. He assumed my experience was 
a positive one. 

Most of us think we’re smart enough, poised enough and ex¬ 
perienced enough to do the “right” thing in scenarios like this. 
We think we’ll be able to identify why we’re uncomfortable and 
voice our concerns in a strong yet sensitive, yet casual tone. But 
in that moment, I couldn’t speak up. It wasn’t until later that I 
could name the cause: I’d wanted to be polite. Overwhelmed by 
the physical sensation, I had unconsciously prioritized his expe¬ 
rience over mine. (Apparently he and I had that in common.) 

As I started to examine all the things that had led up to this 
moment of self-imposed silence, I was struck by a need to im¬ 
merse myself in the sexual experiences of others. I spent years 
collecting women’s stories surrounding orgasm and sexuality, 
which eventually became the book Moan: Anonymous Essays on 
Female Orgasm. I was striving to create something that explored 
the spectrum of female desire, both the joys and the frustra¬ 
tions. Digesting all those stories, and the reader reactions they 
inspired, led to the deceptively simple conclusion that touch is 
about way more than touch. 

We’ve all seen the articles filled with tips on the best angles 
to hit the right points to have the best orgasm of our lives! And 
though I support anything that helps us zero in on feeling good, 
it’s myopic to talk about sex as though it were an exercise class, 
where the most important factors are form and reps. Perhaps 
now more than ever, our sexual health—our sexual morality— 
demands that we consider the abstract forces informing our 
most enveloping of physical faculties. 

TOUCH IS CULTURAL 

Here’s an exercise: Make a list of all the ways the country has 
changed in regard to sex and gender since the time you first had 
sex. (This won’t work as well if you lost your virginity yester¬ 
day, but in this insane, 24-hour news cycle-nightmare from the 
depths of hell, it could still apply!) 

What’s on your list? Maybe it cites medical advancements 
such as the HPV vaccine, the FDA approval of PrEP or the over- 
the-counter liberation of Plan B. Maybe it dips into the advent 
of social media, which has nurtured cyber-harassment, revenge 
porn and the incel movement. Maybe it includes #MeToo, the 
growing media representation of LGBTQIA people, the latest 
threats to abortion access or the fact that our president has 17 (at 
press time) allegations of sexual misconduct against him. 

The backdrop of our sex lives is under constant construction, 
and so is our relationship to touching and being touched. We’re 


contending with new information, attitudes, language and laws, 
all of which can affect levels of physical sensitivity. While these 
anxieties may manifest in different ways during sex, a good 
starting point is the acknowledgement, shared by all partners, 
that it’s not always possible to drop these concerns at the bed¬ 
room door. 

Simply put, if politicians were crusading against sugar cones, 
it would probably be harder to enjoy your ice cream. And if you 
were to invite someone to your favorite parlor, it would be help¬ 
ful to discuss how that hard-line anti-cone agenda might impact 
your enjoyment. 

TOUCH IS EMOTIONAL 

Emotion lives in our bodies. Whenever we encounter situations 
in which we want to cry, scream or simply speak out, we tense up. 
We clench our jaws, raise our shoulders and squeeze our hands 
into fists. Years of layered-on tension impact our bodies and our 
minds: We store the things that happen to us inside ourselves, 
and even if we’re doing the work to exorcise our demons, we’re all 
carrying around a lot of shit—especially when it comes to some¬ 
thing as powerful as sex. 

Getting touched can arouse feelings ranging from ecstasy to 
terror, and we may not be intellectually able to name those feel¬ 
ings in the moment; the message can be as primal as “This feels 
good” or “This feels bad.” But however schematic the emotional 
language may be, it’s important to be tuned in to it. When we dis¬ 
regard our feelings or pretend complex emotion isn’t possible or 
allowed during sex, we’re setting the stage for miscommunica- 
tion, or worse. 

TOUCH IS INDIVIDUAL 

Here’s the simplest takeaway of all, reinforced constantly over 
the four years I spent collecting people’s sex stories: The same 
shit doesn’t work on everyone. 

We all have different offerings—and allergies—on our sex¬ 
ual menus. It can be maddening to discover that the thing that 
drove your last partner wild with pleasure disgusts your current 
bedfellow, but remember that there’s joy in the endless variety 
and potential for experimentation, and that touch can expand 
and evolve. 

Now, I’m not insisting that we over-analyze every erotic inse¬ 
curity and awkward moment. I’m merely suggesting that we have 
some baseline compassion and conscience—that we enter sexual 
scenarios (and, ideally, the spaces that come before them) with 
the awareness that they take place within a dense ecosystem of 
personal, cultural and, of course, biological forces. 

It’s my hope that this awareness will help us all find two things: 
our voices when touch is uncomfortable, and the freedom to ex¬ 
plore all the pleasure touch can bring. ■ 
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FORTY YEARS AGO, SIX 
ICONS OF QUEER AMERICA 
TOOK CENTER STAGE AT THE 
WORLD'S HETERO MECCA 


byGERRICKD. KENNEDY 


Inside the packed Great Hall of the Playboy Mansion, atop a stage 
washed in purple and yellow lights, six sex symbols shimmied 
and gyrated to a pulsing disco beat. Dressed in skintight cos¬ 
tumes that left little to the imagination, they not only danced, 
they belted out tunes. But these seductive performers weren’t 
Centerfolds—they were the Village People, and they had brought 
their act to the hottest home in America. 

• • • 

It was the fall of 1979, and disco had reached its climax. Gloria 
Gaynor had released the splendid empowerment anthem “I Will 
Survive” the previous year, and Rod Stewart had the world ask¬ 
ing, “Da Ya Think I’m Sexy?” Donna Summer was on top of the 
charts. Diana Ross, Sister Sledge and Ghic were churning out in¬ 
delible slices of sparkling dance music. And the Village People 
were at the height of their stardom. 

It made sense, then, that when Hugh Hefner decided to throw 
a roller-disco pajama party on the posh grounds of the Playboy 
Mansion, the Village People would be tapped as the night’s mu¬ 
sical guests. 

Watching the bash, taped in October 1979 and aired the fol¬ 
lowing month as an ABG prime-time special, feels like taking a 
madcap trip through a forgotten bit of Playboy history. Guests 
included a skate-happy James Caan, a tennis-playing Gheryl 
Tiegs and a smiling Patty Hearst. 

Hosted by the dashing Richard Dawson, the event was billed as 
a “wild all-night party of music, laughter and roller disco.” Natu¬ 
rally the camera gravitated toward the bevy of sun-kissed models 
that descended on the Mansion grounds during the first portion 
of the show, with long stretches of screen time dedicated to shots 
of scantily clad women dancing on skates or frolicking in the 
Grotto. Although the Village People were the main attraction, 
other entertainers also performed: Ghuck Mangione was there 
to play the flugelhorn, and Wayland Flowers’s rowdy puppet 
Madame delivered unmannerly zingers throughout the program. 
Video footage of Playmate photo shoots—nothing too revealing 
for the ABG presentation—was also incorporated into the show. 

Jazz, jokes and feminine beauty—standard fare for playboy. 
(“When Hef throws a party, he really throws a party,” Dawson 
says in one bit, paying more attention to the bikini-clad models 
than to the camera.) 

But it is the Village People, grinding and slinking along¬ 
side Playmates as they perform two songs in the heart of hetero 
America, who steal the show. Gonsidering the group was created 


foremost for men who found nirvana in gay clubs and certainly 
not in the world of Playboy, the irony almost astonishes. 

• • • 

At the Playboy Mansion, eroticism and escapism coalesced to 
create an exhilarating fantasy land. Disco music had the power 
to harness those same forces and achieve exactly the same thing. 
Hugh Hefner and the Village People didn’t target identical audi¬ 
ences, but they both created and catered to male fantasies. 

Everything about the Village People, from their image- 
exaggerated versions of masculine tropes—to the catchy, coded 
songs they recorded, was crafted through a queer lens. As the 
group’s co-founder and manager Jacques Moral! told Rolling 
Stone in 1978 about his motivation for creating the disco act, 
“Gay people have no [musical group]...nobody to personalize the 
gay people, you know?” 

Arriving at the dawn of the 1970s, disco helped define a time of 
emerging liberation for LGBTQ America. After decades of sup¬ 
pression and erasure, the 1969 Stonewall riots and the gay civil 
rights movement had ushered in an era of relative openness 
among queer people. And the slinky, blissful grooves emanat¬ 
ing from the disco scene provided a ubiquitous soundtrack at gay 
clubs across the country—safe havens where men could feel free 
to explore their sexuality. 

As the story goes, it was a gay club in Greenwich Village that 
sparked the vision for the Village People, a group concept 
conceived by Moral! and his business partner, Henri Belolo. 
Gasablanca Records signed off on the project even before the pro¬ 
ducers began to recruit members, outside of singer Victor Willis. 

Although disco was the rage among gay men, it was a genre 
dominated by female vocalists. Moral! and Belolo, French im¬ 
migrants looking to cash in on this latest American music craze, 
shrewdly saw a niche that had yet to be exploited and cobbled to¬ 
gether a group to attract a gay male audience. Appropriating 
straight American masculinity served a dual purpose: Moral! 
knew that strong male images—a cowboy. Native American, cop, 
soldier (or sailor), construction worker, biker—would titillate 
gay men and appeal to a broader (straighter) audience unable 
to decipher the gay innuendoes and double entendres sprinkled 
throughout the music. Although, as John Rockwell wrote in The 
New York Times in 1979, “those in the know (any five-year-old 
with a brain) can pick up on their homosexual subtexts.” 

The Village People’s 1977 self-titled debut was so specifically 
gay, with songs about queer meccas such as San Francisco and 
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opening page: The 1979 Village People lineup—Randy 
Jones, David Hodo, Glenn Hughes, Victor Willis, Alex 
Briley and Felipe Rose—as photographed for a playboy 
article on audio tech. Top: Rose performs at the taping 
of the Playboy Roller Disco and Pajama Party. Above: 
“Leatherman” character Hughes; one ofWayland 
Flowers’s puppets teased him during the program: “You 
Village People are my kind of people — tacky!” Right: The 
group gets its groove on dancing with the crowd in the 
Playboy Mansion’s Great Hall. 
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Fire Island, that member David Hodo (the construction worker) 
once described it as “possibly the gayest album ever.” With their 
beefcake physiques, accentuated by costumes that displayed 
their bulging muscles, the Village People toyed with fantasy im¬ 
ages to establish themselves as gay sex symbols—even if not 
every member identified as queer. They presented ideals that gay 
men could aspire to—the type of men they wanted to be, and the 
type of men they desired. The Advocate, the oldest gay magazine 
in America, declared the group “a godsend.” 

By 1979, the Village People were in their prime. The sextet 
had become a global phenomenon after the campy “Y.M.G.A.” 
exploded on the pop charts, taking the group from a gay-club- 
circuit staple to an international crossover act in high demand. 
They toured North America, “Y.M.G.A.” went to number one in 
multiple countries, and a $20 million musical comedy featuring 
their songs {Can’t Stop the Music, a Razzie-award-winning flop) 
was released in June 1980. The Village People had become one of 
the hottest acts on the planet. 

But then the group began to reverse course and rewrite their 
own narrative. Once open about the performers’ sexual identi¬ 
ties, by 1980, Morali was downplaying their sexuality. 

“Look, the Village People is the only group that is black, white, 
straight and gay,” Morali told playboy in a 1980 article in which 
he attempted to distance the group from any queer subtext. 
“They are successful because they represent many sides of Amer¬ 
ica; because they are fun and sing happy songs,” he said. “They 
are very much gay-influenced.... But they are not a gay group. To 
say this will kill them!” 

To Morali, a gay man, it might have seemed that the group’s 
commercial survival hung in the balance. Instead of pushing 
the cultural visibility of a marginalized community, he wanted 


HUGH HEFNER AND THE 
VILLAGE PEOPLE DIDN'T 
TARGET THE SAME 
AUDIENCES, BUT BOTH 
CREATED-AND CATERED 
TO-MALE FANTASIES. 


to focus on appealing to the masses. The move was disappoint¬ 
ing and startling; after all, the Village People’s disco act had bro¬ 
ken ground, achieving mainstream success without toning down 
their queer image—perhaps, in fact, by playing it up. But as their 
biggest hit, “Y.M.G.A.,” ostensibly a paean to gay cruising, was 
being sung and danced to the world over, the group was pivoting 
away from fully claiming queerness. 

The sanitization did not go unnoticed. “In order to get them¬ 
selves on the Macy’s float...and in the hope of getting their image 
slapped onto kids’ lunch boxes, [the Village People] went along 
with the sexlessness that seems a precondition of gay male repre¬ 
sentation in pop culture,” writes Alice Echols, historian and self- 
proclaimed “discologist,” in her 2010 book Hot Stuff: Disco and 
the Remaking of American Culture. 

• • • 

Yet at the Playboy Mansion in 1979, the Village People and their 
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Opposite page: Producers Jacques Morali and Henri Belolo (foreground) pose with the Village 
People, the disco sensation they co-created. Top: The Village People perfimned two songs for Playboy’s 
Roller Diseo and Pajama Party: “Roek and Roll Is Baek Again” and ‘Readyfor the ’80s,” both off their 
1979 Live and Sleazy album. Above: Maeho men in action at the Mansion. 


disco-fevered audience stood on the brink 
of monumental shifts that would forever 
change American culture. The death of 
disco at the turn of the 1980s gave way 
to dark years marked by Reaganomics, a 
devastating war on drugs and an AIDS ep¬ 
idemic that ravaged the same gay Edens 
the Village People sang about. It would be 
decades before a new era dawned for queer 
America: Today, medical advances have 
largely eradicated HIV’s status as a death 
sentence; gay couples can walk down the 
aisle and adopt children; trans rights are 
at the forefront of a national movement. 
Queer culture has permeated the main¬ 
stream, and artists no longer feel the 
same pressure to stifle their sexuality in 
order to grow their careers. 

Perhaps Morali and the Village People 
could not have foreseen this moment, one 
in which equality is closer at hand than 
ever before—and one in which the group’s 
songs endure, beloved and enshrined in 
our musical history. But on that night 40 
years ago, a leather daddy subversively 
sang to America about casual gay sex with 
a wink and a nod toward freedom. And 
Playboy was happy to host. ■ 
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WHEN AN AMBITIOUS IMITATOR 
TOOK AIM AT PLAYBOY, THE 
MAGAZINE WAS FORCED TO 
CONFRONT A HAIRY ISSUE 


BY PATTY FARMER 


The Playboy Rabbit Head found itself in unfamiliar territory in 1969: 
Penthouse ads. Bob Guccione, editor-publisher of the upstart British maga¬ 
zine, had decided to take his publication to the States, and he wanted adver¬ 
tisers to know exactly what he was targeting. “We’re going rabbit-hunting,” 
read the cut line below an unsubtle image of the Rabbit in a rifle’s cross¬ 
hairs. Hugh Hefner’s hugely successful formula for playboy, it seemed, was 
too tempting for imitators to ignore. 

Guccione’s Rabbit hunt, and Hefner’s response to it, soon escalated into 
what became punningly known as the “pubic wars”—a clash in which the 
two print titans battled for full-frontal supremacy of the publishing indus¬ 
try’s lucrative nude-mag niche. 

• • • 

Guccione deserves credit: playboy was a smart target. Since its Decem¬ 
ber 1953 debut, circulation had climbed steadily, reaching 5.7 million by 
December 1969. Over those 16 years, Hefner had captured the market- 
other men’s magazines were to playboy what fleas are to a bear. By dar¬ 
ing to be more risque, playboy had left Esquire, its inspiration and nearest 
competitor, in the dust. As Esquire editor Glay Felker bluntly put it to Roll¬ 
ing Stone, “playboy had out-titted us.” 

In 1969 Guccione saw a similar opportunity and decided to take a shot 
at Hef, publishing the first U.S. issue of Penthouse that September. (It 
had been a U.K. lad mag for four years.) That February, the 147-year-old 
Saturday Evening Post had effectively gone out of business. These two 
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milestones are more closely related than one might think. At the 
dawn of the 1970s, the industry was rapidly changing: Old-time 
general interest, family-friendly magazines were losing their 
readership to television; even venerable Life magazine, long a 
publishing staple, would switch from a weekly to an intermit¬ 
tent schedule in 1972. But specialty magazines, those covering 
subjects from sports to science to automobiles, were growing in 
popularity, and the highest growth area was the one least likely 
to be served by TV. This was the playboy audience: mostly 
young to middle-aged men who wanted to look at semi-naked 
models and read intellectually stimulating short stories and 
nonfiction. That format, combining revealing photos of women 
with excellent editorial fare, was Hefner’s masterstroke—and 
what Guccione sought to replicate. 

The Brooklyn-born, New Jersey-raised Guccione had originally 
set out to become a painter and, like Hefner, had tried his hand 
at cartooning, though he eventually became a photographer. 
Living in London in the early 1960s, he and his wife launched a 
photo service that sold provocative pinups of young women via 
mail order ($2, or the British equivalent, for 10 pictures). Having 
had his cartoons rejected by virtually every magazine in town, 
he resolved to launch his own title to publish them. An informal 
study of London newsstands convinced him that the most suc¬ 
cessful periodical in England was the Ghicago-based playboy. “I 
thought. I’ll do a magazine using the same formula—pretty girls, 
highbrow editorial—but aimed at a British audience,” Guccione 
says in an interview included in Filthy Gorgeous, the 2013 docu¬ 
mentary about his life. To woo prospective investors, “I brought 
a copy of PLAYBOY around with me, and I said, ‘Just imagine this 
with the name Penthouse on it.’ ” 

Premiering in England in 1965, Penthouse was a hit. Guccione 
gradually worked out his plan to launch in the States. He con¬ 
nected with the largest magazine distributor in America, the 
Gurtis Girculation Gompany, which by that time was keen to find 
new profit channels—it had just lost a major cash cow with the 
demise of The Saturday Evening Post. 

Guccione’s pitch wasn’t far off from his eventual product: 
He copied playboy practically feature for feature. Instead of 
a Genterfold showcasing a monthly Playmate, Guccione’s fold- 
out spotlighted a monthly Pet; where playboy had the long- 
running Little Annie Fanny comic. Penthouse installed Oh, 
Wicked Wanda, a rather grungy knockoff of Harvey Kurtz- 
man’s pop culture classic. Guccione launched his own Pent¬ 
house Glub in London in response to Hefner’s Playboy Glub 
empire. Even the word penthouse stemmed from Playboy his¬ 
tory, being the title and setting of Hefner’s first late-night TV 
series. Playboy’s Penthouse. 

So what did Penthouse give readers that was new? More skin, 
more heat. The major weapon in Guccione’s arsenal was his will¬ 
ingness to depict what playboy had not. 

“In the wake of the so-called free-love ’60s, Penthouse chose 
to break open the market and distinguish itself from playboy 
by being raunchier: more overtly sexual photographs, pubic pic¬ 
tures, bizarro letters to the editor, models who ran the gamut as 
opposed to playboy’s girl-next-door types,” says David Eriend, 
author of The Naughty Nineties: The Triumph of the American 
Libido. Although it flirted with pubic hair on a couple of occa¬ 
sions, including a pictorial of actress and dancer Paula Kelly in 


August 1969, PLAYBOY had never shown an explicit frontal shot. 
Guccione saw the open door and walked through it. 

The Eebruary 1970 Penthouse showed a hint of pubic hair in 
one pictorial, followed by several pubic-hair-revealing shots 
in the April edition, causing small-town censors to yank the 
issue off newsstands. Gensors may have been incensed, but 
readers were beguiled, and by September 1972 Penthouse’s 
sales had climbed to 2.2 million—nearly 10 times what it had 
started at just three years earlier. That was still less than a 
third of playboy’s circulation, which had hit an all-time high 
of more than 7 million, but Hefner eventually came to feel ad¬ 
justments were needed. 

“At first Hef tried to avoid engaging or responding,” remem¬ 
bers Dick Rosenzweig, Hefner’s right-hand man who had been 
with the company since 1958. “He definitely tried to convey a ‘So 
what?’ attitude in the beginning.” 

But soon enough playboy was showing more and more of 
the pubic area—territory that had previously been obscured 
or blocked. In the January 1971 issue, Hefner allowed a peek 
of blonde pubic hair in Liv Lindeland’s Playmate pictorial 
and a year later went full frontal with a tasteful Genterfold of 
Playmate Marilyn Gole. Much more provocative poses followed. 
This “arms” race—not to mention legs, breasts and buttocks— 
evolved beyond full-frontal nudity to other arenas previously 
unexplored by playboy: fetishism, girl-on-girl, women touch¬ 
ing themselves. 

“The point was cultural and aesthetic but also market driven,” 
says Eriend via e-mail. “The playboy philosophy, according to 
Penthouse, was, in effect, your father’s ethos—sexuality dis¬ 
guised. Penthouse was for younger and more liberated (read low¬ 
brow, low-forehead) readers, epitomized by the crotch shots. 
PLAYBOY was somewhat crotchety in comparison and hid its trea¬ 
sures amid serious fiction and big-name bylines.” To use Eelker’s 
construction. Penthouse wanted to out-crotch playboy. 

“Hef was conflicted,” remembers former art director Kerig 
Pope about the magazine’s new direction, “but the art depart¬ 
ment made it clear they were in support of showing more.” 

The photography was far from the only playboy staple af¬ 
fected by the changes. “The whole book was ‘heated up,’ ” from 
fashion to articles, as Thomas Weyr recounts in Reaching for 
Paradise, his extensively researched volume on the company. 
The shift even applied to LeRoy Neiman’s famous Eemlin draw¬ 
ings. “An editorial decision was relayed to me to introduce pubic 
hair on my lovable, wholesome creation,” writes Neiman in the 
50th anniversary collection celebrating his work. “At first I 
resisted, mainly because it posed a design problem. Eventually I 
came up with a solution regarding the pubic hair matter...a sim¬ 
ple black triangle.” 

Although the rise of Penthouse seems the proximate cause for 
the changes, Hefner claimed there were other considerations 
governing his actions. “At the top of the list was the more permis¬ 
sive attitude in films,” he told Rolling Stone. Deep Throat, after 
all, had come out in 1972, taking porn mainstream. “The deci¬ 
sion to make the magazine what I call, not more permissive but 
more mature, is a matter of what we felt, in our judgment, our 
part of society was ready for.” 

It wasn’t just Penthouse that was crowding the field of men’s 
magazines: Coq, Players, Dude and Genesis were just a few 
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OPENING SPREAD: LAWRENCE SCHILLER 



Previous spread: Paula Kelly’s August 1969 pictorial is often credited as playboy ’s 
first display of pubic hair. Top left: Liv Lindeland’s exposed tuft in January 1971 was a 
Playmatefirst; in this shotfromher Playmate of the Year feature, she continues the trend. 
Top right: January 197s Playmate Marilyn Cole, .shown here in a photo from her 1973 
Playmate of the Year pictorial, was the first full frontal Centerfold. Right: August 1959 
marks the true earliest appearance of pubic hair in playboy; the photo was retouched so 
the dancer’s uncovered pubis might be mistakenfor a C-string. 




of the titles to enter the fray. Gallery was an even more direct 
clone of PLAYBOY than Penthouse had ever tried to be, rent¬ 
ing an office less than a mile from Hefner’s staff. “I guess I’ve 
been flattered more sincerely—and blatantly—than any other 
magazine publisher in history,” Hefner once quipped. In 1972 
Playboy purchased the French title Lui and changed it to Oui, 
hoping that this younger, bolder, kinkier and more “continen¬ 
tal” version of playboy could dig directly into Penthouse's cir¬ 
culation. (After a blockbuster first year, Oui sank steadily into 
the red before Playboy parted with it in 1981.) Then, in 1974, 
Larry Flynt’s Hustler arrived, quickly establishing that Flynt 
wouldn’t hesitate to go beyond what either Hefner or Guccione 
could abide. 

For Hefner, the “war” culminated in late 1975 with back-to- 
back controversial covers: Two bare-breasted models embraced 
under the teaser line sappho: stunning portraits of women 
IN LOVE on the October cover; a seated woman, one hand down 
her panties, blouse and legs spread wide, graced the November 
issue. Readers may have welcomed the more suggestive content, 
but many companies buying full-page ads did not. “playboy’s 
foray into explicit shots, lesbianism and female masturba¬ 
tion triggered outrage among advertisers, who deluged its of¬ 
fices with complaints about obscenity,” Steven Watts writes in 


his Hefner biography, Mr. Playboy. There was $40 million in 
annual ad revenue at stake, a Playboy executive fumed. Hefner 
decided to change course. “Gentlemen, we have lost our com¬ 
pass,” he declared, telling his team to cool down the content. “I 
[told] my staff we would not go down the road of imitating our 
imitators,” he later said. 

That December he promised shareholders and newsstands 
alike that moving forward his covers would be less risque. Be¬ 
sides keeping advertisers happy, there was perhaps another sim¬ 
ple reason behind the revised stance: “Hefner’s heart was not in 
the raunch war,” as Weyr put it. 

The pubic wars were, in Hefner’s own words, “much ado about 
foliage.” Gonsidering the tumultuous era from the perspective 
of 2013, Hef remarked, “It’s almost comical to look back now 
at all the fuss over pubic hair.” Indeed, photos that 50 years 
ago qualified as racy today seem practically innocuous, even 
quaint; in the intervening decades, attitudes and norms have 
changed significantly. 

Those changes have naturally affected the business, though 
readers may be surprised: Today in playboy’s pages, how much 
skin (and hair) is shown is a decision made not by the editor but by 
the model—a practice that is perhaps the biggest reveal of all. ■ 
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CLASSIC 



''Well. ..uh... no, your Eminence... it’s not exactly 
a flying machine.” 



"If, as you say, it’s no crime to be a panda, 
perhaps you can explain why we were arrested.” 



"Naughty girl!... Have you been peeking?” 


"I think we should be getting back before we’re missed. 


)} 
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CARTOONS 




“Hear me, and hear me good, kid. Unroll the condom 
all the way to the base of the erect penis, taking care 
to expel the air from the reservoir at the tip by squeezing 
between the forefinger and thumb. ” 



“Look at the corner apartment on the 12thfloor. 
Thafs what I want you to do to mel' 



“This evenings program consists of Brahms, Mozart, 
Strauss and a rap piece commissionedfor this occasion!' 


“1 have to leave before midnight, but 1 have 
timefor a quickie." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATIE BAILIE 


COLORING 

THE 



An anniversary is an invitation to reflect on years gone by. Naturally, it's also an opportunity to cel¬ 
ebrate. So with those two notions in mind, we pause for a moment at the tail end of our 65th year 
of publication to contemplate and commemorate our remarkable history. 

And after six and a half decades. Playboy has an enviable catalog of milestones and memories from 
which to draw—emphasis, in this case, on draw. Inspired by our past (the satirical Playboy Coloring 
Book, which ran in 1963), our present (Pleasure, an erotic coloring book available on PlayboyShop.com 
and downloadable from the App Store) and our future (which we're certain will be colorful), we hereby 
give you a curated collection of illustrated treasures. Grab your markers and release your inner artist 
as you take a brief tour of where we've been. Here's to where we're headed next. 





called the place an extension 
of his personality: welcoming, 
expansive, hedonistic. 

















































































































































The Good Book Every 
great edifice needs a 
blueprint. For Hef, that 
blueprint was the "brown 
book." Starting in the early 
days of the magazine 
and lasting into the 21st 
century, a staffer created 
a butcher-paper paste-up 
of each issue of playboy for 
Hef to flip through, check¬ 
ing the pacing and flow 
before the real files were 
sent to press. 



Ear We Go Since 
their 1960 debut at 
the Chicago Playboy 
Club, Bunnies have 
repped the brand 
with a decidedly sex¬ 
positive attitude. Their 
revolutionary boldness 
made the venues an 
instant success. 



Pipe Dreams For just $15 
via mail order, readers could 
purchase "the pipe that Hef 
smokes"—a briar-wood beauty 
with an ebony finish. Hef called 
the iconic piece a prop in his 
reinvention as a playboy, but 
that didn't stop him from giving 
up smoking for health reasons. 


Poker Face The 

1966 opening of 
the London Playboy 
Club, which housed 
the company's first 
casino, was a gamble 
that paid off big—until 
its gaming license 
was revoked in 1981. 
The late 1970s and 
early 1980s marked a 
turning point for the 
clubs, with nearly two 
dozen locations clos¬ 
ing around the world. 



0 


o 


0 




The Marilyn Transparency Hefner 
purchased the famed image of actress 
Marilyn Monroe—the face that launched 
thousands of Centerfolds—from a calen¬ 
dar company in 1953 and ran it as the first 
"sweetheart of the month." Publishing has 
never been the same. Today the priceless 
celluloid resides in the Playboy Archives. 
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OUR AUGUST 


1975 PLAYMATE 


AND 1976 PMOY 


REFLECTS ON 


HER JOURNEY 


FROM SEX SYM 


BOL TO HEALTH 


GURU AND HOW 


THE BEST IS 




YET TO COME 








I ught up in southern Norway’s beauti- 
yside on a tiny farm. We had one cow, 
few chickens, a dog, a couple of cats. My 
forced my father when I was about two 
and he moved out. We were quite poor, 
)ther loved me and my brother and sis- 
auch and took exceptional care of us. By 
was 11, she had to leave home to make 
oney to support us. For five years she 
an oil tanker out at sea and saved all her 
en she came home and bought a town- 
house for all of us to live in. 

I’ve always felt that God has a plan for me, and 
I’ve had a sense of mission. That has saved my life, 
I think, because it gave me the strength to survive 
poverty and the sadness of my mother leaving. It also 
helped me excel in school—I had that drive and de¬ 
sire to make something of myself. I grew up with the 
attitude that, well, maybe I’m down now, but I’m not 
out. I knew that when I grew up I would be somebody. 

When I was almost finished with high school, I fell 
in love with a soldier and eventually moved with him 
to London, where I went to a modeling academy. I 
never thought in my wildest dreams that I was sexy. 
But after I graduated, I got so much work right away. 
I became a Page 3 girl in The Sun. Photographer Suze 
Randall saw me and asked if I would shoot a nude for 
her. I’d done topless for Page 3, but I’d never done any 
nudes. I felt so shy, but she convinced me. Then Hugh 
Hefner saw the photos, and before I knew it I was on 
my way to Chicago to shoot a Centerfold. 

When I met him for the first time, I was so intimi¬ 
dated I could hardly say a word. I must have looked 
like a tomato, so red and self-conscious, and with 
no makeup because I was on my way to the photo 
shoot. He was in a limousine—I’d never even seen 
one before. The Mansion was so luxurious, I thought 
I’d gone to heaven. He asked me to dinner, but he 
couldn’t get me to bed. I thought to myself. I’m going 
to get to know him first. I was in Chicago for a few 
weeks, but before Hef left for Los Angeles, he asked 


me to go with him. Sure! All I knew about L.A. was 
beaches and movie stars. We went to Playboy Man¬ 
sion West, and guess who was there—Barbi Benton! 
Oh my God, I had no idea. I didn’t know about her. 
We’re talking drama. I didn’t understand the real¬ 
ity of that relationship or that situation, or I probably 
would have just left. I don’t know exactly what hap¬ 
pened between them, but I stayed because Hef asked 
me to. And I fell in love with that man. Eventually we 
became romantically involved, but our relationship 
was a bit of a battle from the beginning. I didn’t know 
I had to share him with other women. In the end, I 
couldn’t handle it and left. After that—and after he 
forgave me for leaving—we were good friends, always 
in touch. We had a powerful connection. 

PLAYBOY was a big beginning for me. Over the 
years I’ve done so many television programs, films 
and reality shows around the world, in Europe and 
America—there are even documentaries about my 
life! I’ve been blessed. I starred in the music video 
for “Da Ya Think I’m Sexy?” with Rod Stewart— 
he was such a gentleman—and “Hot for Teacher” 
by Van Halen. And when I was 59, PETA chose me 
as the world’s sexiest vegetarian woman over 50. It 
was fun to get a beauty title at that age! I’m a strict 
vegan and an animal activist; I’m committed to eat¬ 
ing only from the plant world. 

Now, at 68 ,1 am officially a senior citizen in Nor¬ 
way, and I truly believe the best is yet to come. I just 
wrote a self-help book that was published in Norway. 
It’s called Si JA til LzYet.'—“Say YES to Life!” The 
plan is to have my daughter translate it into English 
for American publication next year. My first book. 
Feel Great, Be Beautiful Over 40, came out in 1995, 
and it took me from sex symbol to health guru. In 
my new book I talk about health and recipes for 
wellness, longevity and staying youthful—but also a 
lot about spiritual growth. 

I’m on a mission these days; my life’s work now is 
helping other people blossom and reach their high¬ 
est potential. I’m proud of the way I look, especially 
at my age, and that’s part of my message: Take good 
care of yourself, stay positive, maintain a healthy 
outlook, stay vital. Remember this advice: “Be the 
change you want to see.” That’s what I do. I live my 
life like that. I ask myself every day. What can I do 
to make a difference? How can I help others? That’s 
what turns me on. I feel good when I go to bed, 
knowing I did something I can be proud of. 

I’m not ashamed of my body. When people are 
judgmental about nudity or put down others or are 
critical, I think it’s because they don’t really like 
themselves that much. I’m so proud to be in playboy. 
Without PLAYBOY, I wouldn’t have my daughter, the 
most precious thing in my life, because I met her 
father in America. And I wouldn’t be in the position 
I am now, where I have the power to positively in¬ 
fluence people. I’ve had such an unbelievably great 
career—a little farm girl from nowhere in Norway. 
God works in mysterious ways, you know? 
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openingphoto: Muller’s June ig 76 
Playmate of the Year eover photo. “I 
remember shooting it at the Playboy 
Mansion, ” she says. “It’s an unusual, 
unique eover. I’m very proud of all my 
PLAYBOY eovers. My daughter thinks 
they ’rephenomenal! ’’Above: “That 
was Hugh Hefner’s bathtub, ’’Muller 
says about this outtake from her 
August 1Q7S Seandinavian Modern 
pietorial, shot by Suze Randall. Left: 
“I’ve never been ashamed of taking 
my elothes off for playboy, ’’says 
Muller. Below: An out take from 
Muller’s 1976 Playmate of the Year 
feature, .shot at the Playboy Mansion 
in Los Angeles by Riehard Fegley. 
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Above: “Ihadso much fun with 
all my pictorials, ” says Muller. 

Right: “A cover always took a 
long time, and the ice cream 
kept melting, ”Muller recalls 
about this .shoot for the May 1977 
issue. “They were desperate, and 
someone came up with the idea of 
using mashedpotatoes. It worked, 
but it loses a little of the romance 
when you know that secret!” 
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My life’s work now 
is helping other 
people blossom 
and reaeh their 
highest potential. 



Miiller in photos 
shot by Suze Ran¬ 
dall in London, 
before playboy 
invited them both 
to Chieago. “Her 
pietures got me 

into PLAYBOY,” 
says Muller. 
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VINTAGE ADVISOR 


Come one, eome all: We believe sexual elimax is one of life’s greatest pleasures. Here, the 
Playboy Advisor deals with one man’s indifferenee to his partner’s orgasm 



From the May 1985 playb oy 
My girlfriend likes to make love on top. She says 
that the missionary position is a sexist relic— 
that the male-superior position doesn’t give 
women enough stimulation. Well, goddamn it, I 
like the power, the view, the exercise that I get 
when I’m on top. Can you say anything in de¬ 
fense of the missionary position?—T.P., New 
York, New York 

The missionary position has gotten a lot of 
bad press—a lot of it from missionaries. But 
there’s nothing intrinsieally wrong with it. 
Two New York-based sex researehers, Edward 
and Joanne Eiehel, taught a group of women 
a sexual-alignment teehnique to enhanee 
the standard missionary position. The male 
adopts a “riding high” position, in whieh his 
pelvis overrides the female’s mans area. In ad¬ 
dition, the eouple try to grind their pubie re¬ 
gions together, rather than resort to the old in 
and out. The alignment provides eonstant eli- 
toral eontaet. The two teehniques eombined 
give an effeetive twist. Almost 77 pereent of 
the women in the researeh group said that 
they always or almost always reaehed or¬ 
gasm in the missionary position, eompared 
with 27 pereent of females in the eontrol group. 

We Revisit and Refleet 
Sooner or later, missionary becomes the 
go-to sex position for many couples. It’s old 
faithful. You can do it with your eyes closed, 
literally and metaphorically. But as T.P.’s girl¬ 
friend correctly asserts, missionary alone is 
rarely enough for women. As determined by 
a 2017 study in the Journal of Sex & Mari¬ 
tal Therapy, only about two in 10 women can 
come from penetrative sex alone. Why? Be¬ 
cause penetrative sex does not create friction 
against the clitoris, the female sex organ that, 
for many women, makes sex feel good. In the 
same 2017 study, 37 percent of women said cli- 
toral stimulation was necessary for them to 
orgasm during intercourse. 

As a sex columnist, I can call up defense after 
defense of missionary-position sex. For exam¬ 
ple, imaginative bedroom power plays that use 
the position are exciting as long as both (or all) 
partners are onboard. But missionary is not the 
problem here. Hubris is. 

A woman is voicing her concern that a sex posi¬ 
tion is not stimulating. That is the beginning, the 
middle and the end of this question. The writer, 
however, is more invested in his own dominance. 
His girlfriend’s pleasure is secondary. 

On that point, not much has changed since 


1985. That’s me speaking from personal ex 
perience. One of my pet peeves is when a man 
asks postcoitus whether I came or not. Many of 
my female friends have complained about the 
same thing, their male partners seemingly ig¬ 
noring their pleasure points during sex. 

This deficit is called the orgasm gap, a term 
that has taken off in the past decade as women 
have grown more vocal about their partners’ 
inability to get them off. In 2017, a study pub¬ 
lished in Arehives of Sexual Behavior found 
that 65 percent of heterosexual women usu¬ 
ally reached orgasm during sex with their part¬ 
ners, compared with a whopping 95 percent of 
heterosexual men. In comparison, 89 percent 
of gay men always got off, as did 86 percent of 
gay women. 

Men who have sex with women should be aware 
of these statistics, especially if they’re interested 
in fostering healthy, long-term relationships. 

Today, treating sexual satisfaction as an af¬ 
terthought no longer suffices in relationships. 
Exerting your power by limiting the sex posi¬ 
tions you’ll practice qualifies as promoting a 
form of sexual inequality. No doubt it’s a side 
effect of the gender inequality we’re working 
to dismantle. 

Now the good news: Any heterosexual couple 
can implement a few easy tweaks in their love- 
making to close that gap. Begin to think of cli- 
toral stimulation during sex as non-negotiable. 
That will lead you into positions in which the 
clitoris can be stimulated throughout inter¬ 
course. (Our 1985 Advisor’s advice is still rele¬ 
vant on this point.) 

You can also modify the missionary position 
to allow for more clitoral stimulation. Ask your 
girlfriend to toss her legs over your shoulders 
or crisscross them on your chest. She can also 
lie back on the edge of the bed while you stand 
over her, which gives both of you manual ac¬ 
cess to her genitalia. Men, reach down between 
her legs and massage her clit while you’re in¬ 
side her, or try using a vibrating ring such as 
Dame’s Fin ($75) or Lelo’s Tor 2 ($139), or a 
dual-tip vibrator like Grave’s Duet Flex ($109). 
Doggy style similarly frees up the hands for cli¬ 
toral caressing. 

The simplest solution is the most rewarding: 
Keep her happy by changing up how you have 
sex. It’s not in the Advisor’s interest to ban any 
sex position; this is playboy, after all. True to 
our DNA, we suggest you try more sex. Too often 
sexual intercourse turns into a compromise be¬ 
tween two people. Sexual pleasure occurs when 
you participate in it equally.—Mana Del Russo 
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LAS VEGAS, 1972 

Temperatures rose into the triple digits during 
the shoot to illustrate PLAYBOY'S provocative 
December 1972 article My First Orgy. Staff 
photographer Richard Fegley (top left) gathered 
more than two dozen Vegas performers as his 
models, many of whom appear in this behind-the- 
scenes image taken by Ken Frantz. 














